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Preface 


This book IS an inlroduciion to the study of behavior m organizations It 
focuses on both (he indnuluai and (he organnotion—and, especnlly, on 
their jnteraction Throughout, our objective is to provide (he reader with 
ways of ‘ looking at ’and “thinking about” behavior in organizations Raiher 
than presenting a mere compendium of undigested facts and theory we have 
tried to use research findings and behavioral science concepts to advance the 
reader’s understanding of the subject Considerable emphasis is thus placed 
on analysis and on impfications to be drawn from the material 

This book centers on the behavior of people in nork sduntions The 
overall approach is one in which major topical areas in organizational 
behavior are dealt with in an integrated fashion We begin with a considera 
tion of the nature of individuals and organizations and of the basic forms of 
their interaction Then we discuss the emergence and growth of individual 
organization relationships — how each party chooses the other, adapts to the 
other, and develops continuing relationships The third section of the book 
delineates the nature and impact of structural factors — both organizational 
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and lob related-on tndividuals' behavior The fourth section analyzes the 
inhuences of various organizational practices and social processes on 
employees- experiences and feelmgs and on thtir performance The linal 
section revievvs and critically assesses the methods and goals of changing 
and developing o^gan1^atlons. and concludes with some rather personal 
thoughts of the authors concerning where organizations should be going in 
the future 

We have written this book for students — particularly those enrolled m 
junior-semor and beginning graduate level courses m organizational behav- 
ior, organizational psychology, and management No extensive background 
in the behavioral or social sciences is assumed We also believe the book can 
prove useful for the practicing manager who wants an analytic, noncook- 
book approach to the subject 

The mechanics of writing a book such as this by three widely separated 
authors (from California, Michigan, and Connecticut) have presented some 
interesting organizational problems in their own right At one lime or 
another, we have held meetings or discussions m such distinctive — and 
diverse— locations as an Italian restaurant m Chicago, the hotel at Detroit 
Metropolitan Airport, Newport Beach, California, a conference room at 
Newark Airport, New Haven. Connecticut, and hotels in Washington. D C , 
and Montreal, Canada By the time we had finished with all our meetings, 
correspondence, and phone calls and had interchanged comments on various 
drafts of portions of the manuscript, no chapter could be considered the 
exclusive property of any one of us The book represents a true amalgam of 
our individual and joint ideas 

A large number of people have assisted us on this project We would 
like to thank our graduate students and professional colleagues— and 
especially Eugene Stone, John Campbell Thomas Atchison. Keith Davis. 
Lloyd Suttle, William Crampon, and Geml Wolf— for their many helpful 
suggestions on earlier drafts Portions of the manuscript were typed by a 

cores of faithful &c Mounr, 

Gm, Nordyke, Jane Doberstyn, Marycllen Holford. Esther Lucibello, and 
Margaret Steinmelz The final version of the manuscript was expertly typed 
by Susi Lavasseur 

FinalW. we warn to gratefully acknowledge the patience and support of 
the members of our families Meredith, Anne, BUI, Judy, Beth, Laura, 
Leslie, Lindy, and Eve 


Lyman W. Porter 
Edward E. Lawler III 
J- Richard Hackman 



Part One 


Individuals, Organizations, 
and Their Interaction 



Chapter 1 


Introduction 


Consider the Plight nforoialion for a national firm which 

Eric IS a new manager of j because he was assigneil a 

=li^ES=SH=i5 

provide salesmen m the iroi ^ 
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■ty. and delivery times of an exceptionally larpe inventory of electrical 
equipment and supplies 

Enc spent his first d3> on the job— some three months ago no\^— just 
watching and listening While m management training, he had thought a lot 
about how he vould handle that first day He knew that everyone in the 
office would be as eager to find out what he was like as he was to learn about 
them and their jobs And he wanted to make a good impression 

But Enc finally decided not to put on any false faces The fact was that 
he knew virtually nothing about the people he would be managing, or the 
kind of work they did So why, he asked himself, act otherwise*’ Besides, if 
the people saw that he was genuinely interested in listening to them and 
learning from them, perhaps that would help establish good mutual rapport 
between him and his people So he would just watch, and listen, and try to 
learn in his first few days on the job 

The first day was fun Soon after arriving and being introduced to the 
four first level supervisors, he asked to be “plugged in'* to one of the 
complicated looking operating consoles at which the women received calls 
from the field A green light would blink on the console, and the information 
clerk would be connected to the salesman in the field — all taken care of by 
an out>or sight computer, which assigned calls sequentially to the waiting 
clerks The salesman would ask for information about the availability of a 
certain piece of equipment The clerk would then look up the stock number 
of that item in a large catalog at her side and punch the number into a 
keyboard on the console Immediately, the computer would present full 
information about slocks and delivery limes of that item on an electronic 
display panel on the console, and the clerk would relay the appropriate 
information to the salesman When the call ended the green light would 
extinguish itself, and the clerk would then wan for the light to flash again, 
signaling the arrival of a new call 

Enc was fascinated by both the efficiency of the operation and the 
pfeasanincss of the surroundings His biggest worry at that point was that 
everything was so efficiently designed that he, as manager would not have 
anything to do with his lime 

He soon learned how wrong he was When on his second day at the 
office, he began to attack a pfle of paper work on his desk, he found 
messages from nearly a dozen field salesmen all wanting him to return their 
calls Each of these salesmen itturredout had a significant complaint about 
the product information service — and some were obv lously quite angry Enc 
managed to maintain a calm responsive stance toward the complaining 
salesmen, but he also fell his stomach tightening as he heard what they had 

tosay By the day's end he hadmadealistofthrcegeneralproblcms which 
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seemed both frequent cnougb and senous enoush to warrant his immediate 
attention and action 

1 Salesmen often were unable to get through quickfy to information 

clerks Since s^!esmen’s calls usually were made from customer offices, this 
meant that they were left holding the telephone of a client for up to ten or 
fifteen minutes waiting for a clerk— while both the salesman and the 
customer became increasingly impatient 

2 Errors were excessive Salesman after salesman reported that, on 
the basis of information provided by the clerks they would promise delivery 
of materials on a specific date al a specific pnce — only to hear later from an 
irate customer that the materials had not been delivered or that the price was 
different from (hat quoted or (all too often) both 

3 The clerks were often abrupt and unfriendly to the salesmen when 
they called According to more than one salesman, the clerks acted as if they 
were being imposed upon rather than providing the salesmen with help m 
cairymg out the company’s business 

In the next week, as Eric attempted to track down the reasons for these 
difficulties other problems came to light First, nbsenteeism and turnover 
were extremely high Part of the reason, it appeared, for the excessive 
delays was that 15 to 20 percent of the clerks were unlikely to show up for 
work on any given day — especially Monday and Friday — and that up to an 
hour's tardiness was not uncommon This created call ‘ backups” on the 
computer The computer, of course, calmly held the calls for as long as 
necessary, oblivious as only a machine can he to the rise in tempers in the 
customer’s office 

When absenteeism was particularly high on any given day, parMime 
employees would be called to fill in Many of these individuals were not 
entirely familiar with the ^ob and often did not remember some of the 
procedures to be used m looking up equipment numbers in the catalog- 
resulting in wrong catalog numbers and eironeous information being given 
to the customers Worse, even experienced clerks had a high error rate 
Eric’s hope that the error problem was in the computerized information 
displayed on the clerks’ consoles rather than a fault of the clerks themselves 
was clearly misplaced And since reports of errors arrived weeks after the 
information had been provided (when orders failed to arrive on the 
customer’s premises, or arrived with unexpected prices), it usually was 
impossible to determine who had made the mistake or why 

Finally, quite contrary to the impression he had received his first day, 

Eric learned that loafing on the job not only was widely practiced among the 
clerks, but it had indeed been developed into a rather elegant art form It 
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turned out that the clerks had devised iiiEentous ways to - busy out" their 
consoles (. e , to manipulate the console in order to provide the computer 
with a - busy” indication when in fact the console was free) All a clerk 
needed to do, then, when she Nvanied abreak from work, was lo busy out her 
console and, if a supervisor happened to be nearby, act as if she were 
listening intently to a salesman on her headset 

Worse, there appeared to be a highly efficient system of informal 
communication among the clerks, which alerted everyone when a supervisor 
was about to appear on the scene (or was moniiormg calls surreptitiously 
from the private listening room) This informal network also was heavily 
used for creative coordination of “personals” (i e , brief relief from work to 
use the rest room) and for making sure that none of the clerks were violating 
the generally accepted norms about how hard one should work on a given 


day 

Given his own observations and impressions. Eric was not surpnsed 
when, a few weeks after he had taken over management of the office, he was 
visited by the regional vice president of the company The vice president 
informed him that sales were falling compan> wide, and that at least part of 
the problem had to do with the quality of the information with which 
salesmen were being provided Enc's operation was one of the most critical 
points of coordination in the entire company , he said, and ii was important to 
everyone in the company that Eric reduce both the error rate and the 
number of delays salesmen currently were experiencing The vice president 
said he had enormous confidence in Eric’s managerial ability, that he was 
sure the problems would be remedied quicklj and that he viewed Enc’s 
future in the company with great optimism 
Eric panicked 


Within two days he had instituted a crash program to increase 
efficiency, reduce call m delays, and slash the error rale He held a half-day 
meeting with his four first level supervisors, impressing upon them the 
urgency of the situation and the need for them to work with their people, 
individually if necessary, to improve service He held an evening meeting 
with all staff members (wuh everyone receiving both refreshments and 
overtime pay), at which he announced a set of officcwide performance goals, 
and encouraged each employee to do her best to help achieve the new goals’ 
He even had one of the supervisors construct four large signs reading 
Increase Efficiency (each with a line drawing of a smiling face under the 
words), which were placed on the four walls of the operating area 

Beginning the day after the kick off meeting, all supervisory personnel 
(himself included) were to spend at least three hours a day on the floor 
helping the employees improve their efficiency making spot checks foi^ 
errors and generally doing anything possible to smooth the flow of work 
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The first tuo days 

well the average waiting be close to an acceptable level, and 

checks of errors showed j ,„K„,ly No longer, for example, 

everyone seemed to k up from their work and smile or 

did the P"'P'°>'=^"!“''\‘' |ric entered the room That bothered him a bit 

exchange a few "'“[‘‘V ved chTtt.ng with the clerks, but he accepted the 
atrsTarpntrp^ for the increases in efficiency he 

ho%d for b Enc did not notice until 

On the third day ™ ,N before Efficiency on each of the four 

that someone had carefully faces had been extended into 

nosters-and the smiles on the everyone seemed to be 

out into the operatmg “"’’’‘"I'i'hnd'l^t he removed the 

That evening Enc stayedaftercveryone e s ^ 

posJr^stdroP-fVdwHa..^^ 

rrh'e^on^ldffife^plorees at L 

And he . to standard As he nau ^ customers, 

'propamT ' „ ,„5pcct that the P™W'“ 

outcroppings of ^Ean the disease possibilities He 

attacked the symplnm „p cons'd'fd each o ^P ,„flexibtlity 

knevvtTffilr^wasalotrf-^^^^^^^^^ 

X%rki.fedtob.f^^^^^^^ 

year there was a ra „„„! even those employees who 

the increase in th^ ^ But convince the 

com^amerhe most^knew b 

had been told that c 
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hour^ (just like ull other personnel polictcs) vserc centr^ly 
interest of companjwidc efficiency and regularity Eric didnt Ike the 
decision (he felt he needed to be gisen much more personal au horily to be 
able to run hts ovsn operation elfecttvcly) He did.honcter. understand that 
there was some need for central coordtnatiou of policy , and he thought that 
the employees also should be able to sec the neccsstty for tt The hours, he 
decided, could not conceivably be the root of all the difficulties 

He considered briefly the possibility that the employees were simply not 
capable of doing the work at satisfactory levels of speed and accuracy But 
he knew that could not be the case- all had passed a company-administered 
ability test before they were hired and all had gone through a rigorous 
training program which cohered every contingency a person conceivably 
could face as an information clerk Besides, the job w-as not all that difficult. 


be pcTSonaWy suspected that evew the te<\u«cment of a high school diploma 
was superfluous, that anybody who could read and write could handle the 
job v/ilhout significant difficulty No, lack of ability was not the core of the 


problem 

Indeed, as Enc reflected further, it seemed that the reverse could be 
true that perhaps the job was so simple and routine that the clerks were 
bored — and therefore chose to be absent a lot and to loaf whenever they 
could on the job But surely the high pay and the pleasantness of the work 
selling should more than compensate for any such feelings of boredom 
Also, holding errors below 2 percent could provide a real challenge And 
besides, loafing on the job would itself probably be more bonng than 
working 

Supervision'* It seemed most unlikely that this was the root of the 
difficulty Each of the four supervisors had been information clerks them- 
selves (although in the old day s, when there was no computer and > ou had to 
look everything up m a set oi reference manuals), and they knew the job 
mside out Moreover, he knew from talking with the supervisors that they 
were genuinely commuted to spending as much lime as needed to help each 
clerk do as good a job as possible Enc had observed each of them working 
on the floor many limes, and there was no question in his mind about how 
much lime and energy they spent in assisting and developing individual 


Then what** Maybe, he finally concluded, ihekey was Kipsy Kipsyhad 
been a thorn m his side (the supervisors agreed) ever since Enc started the 
job Althou^ she herself had been working as a clerk for less than a year 
she already had emerged as one of the informal leaders of the work force’ 
Enc found himself agreeing with one of bis supervisors who had sueeested 
over coffee one mommg that Kipsy alone created as many problems as any 
other dozen clerks taken together He was 99 percent confident for 
example, that it was she who had mutilated his signs And he recenUy had 
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u, Kiniv was informally talkms up the possibility 

been hearing rumblings affiliating with some national outfit 

Ifhad no un3e°rsmnLe o^ the local situation at 

approach had been to ^ f “X” r own sale, as well as for her 

and then to do bach now however, the mam thing 

supervisor and the (tf you could call it a conversation 

he remembered about the ‘a/ed that he could not remembe 

was her incredible anger He ^ about Eric did recall 

reCtolly what tt was that she b^n so m 

Shnf hc^. as the she would become ehgible for 

effectively on her job for a year ^ job But 

In any case, it j ,f ^ey Were turning of J'™ ' 

reTs^oT^nl^rUmgabo^ 

was psychologically fleeing 

fleeing from iheirs 


consider the Plight Eric’s office for almost a yem In tW 

Kipsy has been an '"’"‘t'utTt'' Ttags" certainly have not 

year she has become me “'it h W appimd t“t ‘"o 1“'’ 

sbe doesnt Respected them to S'"' tee to work that the pal 

worked out ihm iheWompany was a ^ojK,„e with were friendly 

wS — 

rdSWeTofrioh 
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Advancement was important Throughout her high school years, Kipsy 
had always been seen as a leader by her classmates, and she 
that role much more than she had let on at the tunc Her grades had been 
good mostly A's and B’s, and she knew if she had pushed a bit harder she 
could have gotten almost all A's But she had decided that participation in 
school activities, doing after-school volunteer work, and (importantly) 
having friends and learning from them was jusi as important as grades So 
she had deliberately let the grades slip a little 

The man who interviewed Kipsy for the job was extremely nice— and 
what he said about the job confirmed her high hopes for it He even took her 
into the room filled with the complicated looking consoles and let her watch 
some of the people at work It seemed like it would be great fun— though 
perhaps a little scary— working with all that computerized equipment She 
didn’t know anything at all about computers 

When they returned to the hiring area from their visit to the console 
room Kipsy’s emp!o> mem tests had been scored The interviewer told her 
that she had scored m the top 10 percent of all applicants for the job , that all 
signs pointed to a great future for her m the company, and that she could 
start training the next day if she wanted Kipsy accept^ the job on the spot 
Training for the job was just as exciting as she had expected it to be 
The console seemed awfully complicated, and there was no end to the 
special requests and problems she had to learn how to deal with The other 
people working on the job also were very nice, and Kipsy soon had made 
many new friends 

But after a few weeks the fun wore off The kinds of difficult problems 
she had been trained to solve on the console seemed never to occur Instead, 
the calls began to fall into what Kipsy experienced as an endless routine the 


green light flashes the salesman gives the name of a piece of equipment, you 
look It up in the book and punch the number on the keyboard, you recite the 
information displayed by the computer back to the salesman, and the green 
light goes off Then you wail, maybe only a second, maybe five minutes, for 
the light to go on again And you never know how long you are going to wait, 
so you can never Ihink or read or even carry on an uninterrupted conversa- 
tion with the girl next to you It was. Kipsy decided, pretty awful 

Worse, many of her new friends were quitting The rumor was that 
nearly 80 percent of the people on the job quit every year and Kipsy was 
beginning to understand why Neither she nor any of her friends knew of 
anybody who had been promoted to management or to a better job from the 
ranks of the console operators at least not m the last couple of years And 
Kipsy w as smart enough to realize that m time the whole operation would be 
automated— with salesmen punching m their requests for information 
directly from the field — at which time, she surmised she and everyone else 
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so that manaecraent w ould know at least two days ahead of time who would 
be coming m when The only cost to the company would be some additional 
clerical time spent on actually doing the scheduling, and Kipsy had gotten 
aereement from almost eseryone in the olTice to share m the clerical tasks, 
on Iheir own time 

Eric had seemed receptive to the plan when Kipsy first presented it to 
him, and said only that he would have to check it out with higher ups before 
instituting It Nothing more was heard about the plan for about two weeks 
Finally Eric called Kipsy into his oflicc and (after a good deal of talking 
around the issue) reported that “the people upstairs won't let us do it ” 
Kipsy’s respect for Eric plummeted Rather than give a flat no, he had 
wiggled around for two weeks.and then lamely blamed the decision on “the 
people upstairs “ She knew very well that the manager of an office could run 
his office howe\er he pleased, so long as the work got done And here was 
Erie, the bright new manager on the way up he wouldn't go along with an 
employee initiated proposal for making their life at work more bearable, he 
refused to take personal responsibility for that decision, and he even had the 
gall to ask Kipsy to help 'explain to the girls” how hard he had tried to gel 
the plan approved, and how sad he was that it had been turned down 
Kipsy's response was a forced smtle,an elaborately sympathetic “Of course 
111 help," and a quick escape from his ofhee 

She took the Monday of the next week off, to think about whether or 
not she should quit and try to find a better job At the end of the day, she 
made up a list o! what she wanted from her work, what she was getting, and 
whether or not things would improve if she stuck with the job 


Af> Hants 

\ Good pay 

2 Interesting people 

3 Interesting work 

4 Chance to show mitia 
tive and personal rc- 
sponsibilitj 

5 Chance to contribute 
to an organization I 
believe in 


Am I getting them‘d 
OK, not great 

Fine 

Dismal 

None 

Lou 


Hope for tmprox emenl 
Little, till my hair 
turns gray 
No change, except 
fneno's keep feaving 
Zero 
No hope 


Ha' 


The next day Tuesday, she look her list and went to see Eric After 
bstemug 10 a talhsrty lecture on the importance of not missing nork. 
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diflerenl regard systems, or the impact of ssoik groups on individuals 
Since they are so pervasive, it is rniporlanl for the reader to consider them 
arthe beginning cf h.s study of the (ield-so that they can serve as a 
context for thinking about particular topics that « ill be discussed later in the 
book 


Theorelical-Empirica! 

Any field of scientific inquiry requires both sound theory and iveJl- 
conducted empirical investigations The field of organizational behavior has 
historically been more oriented tov^ard empirical than theoretical issues — 
although m recent years the two types of contributions have been moving 
toward a better balance 

Part of the reason for the empirical emphasis in the field is the roots of 
organizational behavior m the field known as industrial psychology Early 
mduslnal psychology focused heavily on the use of tests to develop and 
standardize instruments that could be used for the selection and placement 
of employees in organizations In recent years, industrial psychologists have 
broadened the scope of their investigations to include problems of training, 
job satisfaction, supervision, the effects of various motivational plans (such 
as wage incemives), and so on But the onentalion of that field has continued 
to be strongly empirical 

Only m recent years has a trend developed which emphasizes the 
importance of conceptual formulations of behavior m organizations Within 
the past decade or so, we have seen the emergence of several different 
theories of employee motivation, of leadership behavior and effectiveness, 
and of organizational change and development Many of these conceptual 
developments have been accompanied by supportive empirical findings, and 
some potentially exciting knowledge and understanding of organizational 
phenomena are now emerging Nevertheless, there are sldl many areas — for 
example, communication in organizations — where there remains a great 
need for better theory and for theory based empirical research 

The importance of having both theory and empincal research for the 
development of understanding about behavior m organizations can be seen 
by reflecting back on the organizational situation shared by Kipsy and Enc 
An enormous number of factors could be important in determining what 
happened in that organization the personal characteristics of Eric, of the 
first level supervisors, or of Kipsy and the other information clerks; the 
structure of the organization itself, the design of the jobs held by organiza- 
tion members, the nature of the reward system, the selection and training 

procedures.andsoon Thercaie.infact,somany potential influences on the 
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[lehavior of the people m that orgaaization that it would be literally 
•! impossible 10 measure all variables. md look at all the empirical relationships 
among those variables as a strategy for tinderstaitdiiig the organirational 
Situation 

Usually in such c,^scs the researcher selects some subset of variables 
for measurement, and attention is restricted to those factors which have 
been selected (or empirical analysis U is important to realize that at 
precisely the point when some variables are selected for study and others 
are rejected as "not so relevant." a theoretical statement has been made It 
may be merely a vague statement, and it may reside in the observer’s head 
and nowhere else, but it is a theoretical statement nevertheless — because il 
specifies what is and what is not important to the understanding of a 
particular problem m a p:irt}cv)ar set of organizauona} circumstances 
Therefore when a researcher claims that he sticks close to the data and does 
not deal with issues of theory when he collects and analyzes data about 
behavior in organizations, in most cases a belter statement would be simply 
that the individual is not using theory deliberately, but that he is using theory 
nonetheless 

A more typical use of the term "theory" involves the specification of a 
set of internally consisieht propositions about what variables are related to 
what other variables, complete with specification of the means by which the 
vanaWes considered are to be measured The co})ection of etnpinca} data is 
critical m assessing the validity of such theorizing The theory specifies what 
IS expected to hold — what variables m the organizational situation should be 
found to relate to what other variables — and the empirical data show the 
degree to which such predictions are borne out in reality Indeed, some of 
the roost important learnings about organizations have emerged when a set 
of theory-based predictions has fatfetl to stand the test of empirical data, 
such failures of prediction often have led to the identification of previously 
overlooked factors, which have turned out to be. crucial to a complete 
understanding of the phenomena under investigation 

Empirical relationships collected and stored away without the benefit of 
theoretical or conceptuil organization often turn out to be little more than a 
jumble of hard to understand fads, and it is also true that theorizing in the 
abstract, without the tie to reality provided by empirical data, often 
represents little more than vacuous speculation Clearly data and theory 
need each other and grow from each other As the reader proceeds through 
this book and considers the vanous topics covered, be should keep in mind 
questions prompted by both sides of the theoretical empirical issue Is there 
theory available to explain the research findings presented, and is there 
research evidence available to support the theoretical viewpoints proposed’’ 
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Still felt like an unreconslituled sinner when she was a few minutes late for 

It took the “increase efFiciency” pTOgram to finally break her complete- 
ly It was not to he believed an evening meeting, complete with supposedly 
inspirational messages from all the bosses about how we all had to pitch in 
and help the company make more money, grade school posters on all the 
walls imploring people to work harder, and, to top it all off, all the bosses, 
even Eric, standing around hours at a time looking over everybody’s 
shoulders, day alter day 

Did Eric really believe that treating people like children would make 
them work harder'^ She could have told him straight out beforehand that the 
program would make things worse rather than belter But of course he didn’t 
ask 

Kipsy went on the offensive She knew it was wrong, but she also knew 
she had to do something to preserve her sanity Her first target was the signs, 
she and another girl stayed late in the rest room and, when everybody else 
had left, carefully changed the lettering of the signs to read “Increase 
INEfnciency,’’ and turned the smiling face on each sign into an obviously 
sarcastic grm Kipsy also began discussing with the other girls the possibility 
of forming a club, which would be partly social but which could possibly 
develop into a vehicle for doing some hard nosed bargaining with Enc 
It didn’t work Changing the signs, after the miiia! thrill, only made her 
feel more guilty And even though virtually everyone in the office shared her 
dismay about the monotony of the work and was as upset as she about Enc 
and his “increase efficiency’ program, nobody was very excited about 
forming a club Some thought it wouldn’t have any impact and would be a 
waste of lime, others thought it sounded like the first step toward unioniza- 
tion, which they didn’t want So the club idea died 

Kipsy was depressed What should she do*’ Quit*^ Her preliminary 
explorations had not yet turned up any jobs which were much better — and 
most paid less than this one Besides, to quit would be to admit publicly her 
inability to change anything m the office She was supposed to be the leader 
of the girls in the office, she shouldn’t become just one more tally toward the 
80 percent a year who left 

Talk to Enc agam^ She seriously doubted that he would listen to one 
word she said And she doubled equally seriously that she could keep herself 
from blowing up again at him— which would accomplish nothing and help no 

Shut up and stick it out’ Thai was what she had been trying for the last 
three months Without noticeable success 
What, then’ 
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Consider the Plight of the Student of Organizational 
Behavior 

If he IS sophisticated in his understanding of behavior in organizations, the 
student of organizational behavior should be able to draw from his Jvji the 
tools needed to understand and analyze organizational problems such as the 
one described above— and thereby assist lo (he solution of such problems 
But this is no easy task if there is a single obvious solution to the problem 
shared by Eric and Kipsy, it has escaped the authors of this book 

Indeed, one of the features of organizational behavior that makes the 
field simultaneously intriguing and frustrating is the genera! absence of 
“right answers” which neatly solve the problems of organizational life 
Understanding organizations is much like understanding the weather it is 
usually fairly easy to generate convincing explanations of what has aJread) 
happened, and general future trends can be predicted fairly reliably if one 
knows the basic laws governing (he various elements But often it is 
impossible to say for sure exactly what is going to happen tomon’ow or next 
week The phenomena are simply too complex and affected simultaneously 
by too many factors for simple predictions or explanations to be correct 
How, then, is one to approach the study of organizations m order to 
generate the capability to analyze, understand and change what happens 
within them’’ Despite the youth of the field of organizational behavior (or 
perhaps because of it), there is a diversity of approaches— each with some 
merit, and none without its own difficulties As will be seen, how one would 
go about addressing a specific organizational problem (such as that of Enc 
and Kipsy) depends substantially on the particular approach to the study of 
organizational behavior one favors 

One way to think about these approaches is to identify some of the 
major “themes" or issues which characterize the field of organizational 
behavior In the next section we try to do this, in the hope that the reader will 
be pruvrded wrffr a geweraf of Jhe tesrjua of the field Then, m the 
following section, we set forth several basic premises which have guided the 
writing of (his book, and which reflect the authors’ particular perspective on 
the field 


SOME RECURRING THEMES IN ORGANIZATIONAL 
BEHAVIOR 


The themes discussed below con be vKwed ns b.polnr dimensions svhicb 
describe the central analytic issues of orpnmzalional behavior They upp y 
to the consideration of virtually every problem m the field whether . 
IS the design of work, the socialcaliou of new employees, the effects of 
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Descriptive-Prescriptive 

This theme addresses the distinction between what w and Nvhal miRht lo be 
In a field such as organizational behavior, which has such obvious overtones 
of applications, there is a strong temptation to move beyond the level of 
description and to prescribe what is ‘ best” for organizations and the people 
who work in them Reflection on our organizational case, for exarnple. 
prompts almost automatically some highly prescriptive statements about 
how much “better” it would be for everyone if Kipsy and Eric’s organiza- 
tion were different in certain ways The organization should provide Eric 
more autonomy. Eric should not inmate programs without more thought in 
advance, Kipsy should not get angry so easily, the lobs should be rede- 
signed and so forth 

While It often is relatively easy lo obtain consensus from like minded 
friends and colleagues about what “ought to be” in organizations (and. 
indeed, precisely because tt i$ so easy to obtain such agreement among 
people similar to ourselv es), we must be on guard against making premature 
prescriptions about organizations and behavior within them In many cases, 
our descriptive understanding of organizational behavior is so meager and 
superficial that the consequences of attempting to achieve various prescrip- 
tive goals for organizations are not known to us This, obviously, means that 
prescriptive recommendation m the absence of solid descriptive understand- 
ing IS a risky and sometimes dangerous process 

It is true that every manager in every organization must as a necessary 
part of organizational life make decisions and take actions with incomplete 
or inadequate knowledge This does not imply, however that individuals 
who have gained special expertise in the field of organizational behavior 
should also make the leap from the data and findings which now exist to 
general prescriptive conclusions which have the trappings of scientific 
proof For the slate of the field is such that m general the proof is not yet 
available While we strongly believe that the findings tcoox ceseaceb. -aw 
problems of organizational behavior have some clear cut and important 
implications for practice, we also believe that prescriptions based on these 
findings should be made wiih considerable caution — and with full acknowl 
edgment of the tentativeness of much of what we know about behavior in 
organizations 


In point of fact in a field such as organizational behavior there can I 
description and prescriplio 
mose u ho « onld proscribe need the insights and data from descriptive ly, 
yndies and examinations of topics Descnplion thus fomts the basis f 
much that IS prescribed On Ibe other hand and not so frequently reco 
nued, IS the fact that even premature prescriptions can haveTm place 
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organizalional behavior and ue wi!! atiempttokecp salient the legitimacy of 
approaching the study of organizations from either end of the continuum 
that IS, from the macro view, moving inuard toward an analysis of smaller 
units, and from the micro view, moving outward toward the total organiza 
lion * 

Structure-Function 

Another theme that pervades the hteraiure on organizations and orgamza- 
tional behavior is the twin emphasis on both structure and function This is 
analogous to medicine’s concern with, and distinction betw een, anatomy and 
physiology Medical diagnosis requires a knowledge of both, and the same is 
true in the area of organizational psychology to understand the behavior of 
people in organizations, it is necessary to study both the structure of 
organizations and their functions 

Slruclure involves the particular arrangements among parts, their 
relatively enduring patterns of relationships Since formal organizations can 
be considered as contrived social systems, it is clear that their structures are 
man made and not inherently determined by a particular set of circum- 
stances This IS what makes the structures of organizations interesting to the 
student of organizational behavior structures are a matter of choice, and 
hence they can be altered An emphasis on structure, then, involves a study 
of how these pans are pul together to form a cohetem whole and how the 
resulting structure affects the types of actions and behaviors that take place 
In the organizational arena, the effects of structure sometimes lend to get 
overlooked because of the seemingly more obvious — and perhaps more 
glamorous — impact of functions What is neglected, often, are the ways in 
which particular structures can help determine the nature of events that take 
place in an organization 

An emphasis on the functions that arc carried out wuhm organizations 
focuses attention on ongoing processes and activities Many books on 

their analysis on a listing of management functions planning organizing, 
directing, staffing, etc Such an approach can be useful, but n also can be 
hroiting if sufiicieni attention is not paid to the interaction between these 
functions and the structural aspects of organizations 

It IS difficult to imagine any topic m organizational behavior that does 
not demand a combined structural functional approach What developed in 
Eric and Kipsy’s office for example was obviously partly rooted m 
s^ciure (e g , the way the work was designed, the size of the work group, 
the authonlj structure m the office) and partly in function (e g , the way 

f Of • f.fWer a 0l tt» quest oo cl of Cnap^r 3 
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managemenl related to the employees, the informal social processes which 
evolved among the information clerks) Clearly both sets of factors must be 
taken into account jf one wishes to try to predict the behavior of an 
individual m that organization 

Similar breakouts of structural and functional properties are useful in 
examining other topics m organizational behavior (e g , motivation, com- 
munication leadership, and so on), as will be seen throughout this book 
While If may be useful for analytic purposes, to emphasize structure more 
than function (or vice versa) in a given instance, in general a combined 
structural functional approach provides the greatest leverage m understand- 
ing behavior in organizations 

Formal-Informal 

Complex organizations in which people work are, as we noted previously, 
constructed social systems Indeed, they often are called “formal organiza- 
tions" because they involve certain prescribed or specified relationships and 
functions Such specifications come from those who founded the organiza- 
tion and/or those who currently control its resources However, as the 
reader knows, there are untold numbers of nonpresenbed and nonspecified 
relationships and activities that take place w'lthin a so-called formal or- 
ganization Because of this, the notion of the “informal organization" has 
developed Thus, the formal organization m Enc*s office specified a pattern 
of relationships extending from Eric to the firsi-hnc supervisors to the 
information clerks-~with the clerks being generally undifferentiated, except 
that each clerk had a reporting relationship to a specific supervisor The 
informal organization of the office, however, was quite different Clearly, 
Kipsy occupied a strong position of leadership in the informal organization, 
probably having as much or more legitimacy to influence individual clerks as 
did the formal supervisors Moreover, Kipsy also had developed a direct 
informal link with Enc, which was sometimes used to bypass the first-level 
supervisors (who. in the formal organization, stood between her and Erie) 

Historically, analysts of organizations (particularly early management 
theorists) tended to focus only on the formal, prescribed aspects of 
organizations TTiey were particularly concerned with how greater rational- 
ity and efficiency could be built into the design of organizations Any 
organizational problems that developed — especially m relation to “recalci- 
trant workers" — were ascribed to inadequate designs of the formal struc- 
ture. Even early industrial psychologists devoted their attention rather 
Single mindedly to formal procedures, such as the operation of employee 
selection systems 

Concentration on the formal aspects of organizations began to weaken 
in the J930s. as it became increasingly apparent that attention to the formal 
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orcamzation by itself was msufflcient either to understand behavior in 
organizauons or to change it Playing a central role in this chanp of 
onentaiion was the now-famous research project known as the Hawthorne 
studies (Roethlisberger & Dickson, 1939) 

This extraordinarily broad interdisciplinary project was carried out over 
a number of years (pnmanly I927-1932),aUhough the major results were not 
published until several years after the last data were collected The initial 
aim of the studies was to obtain data on factors affecting variations in 
employee performance The overwhelming significance of the studies, 
however, lies in their demonstration of the existence and influence of the 
informal social structures which pervade organizations From the time of the 
publication of the results of the Hawthorne studies onward, no one 
interested m the behavior of employees could consider them as isolated 
individuals Rather, such factors and concepts as group influences, social 
status, informal communication, roles, norms, and the like were drawn upon 
to explain and interpret the voluminous data from these studies and other 
field investigations that followed them In effect, the Hawthorne researches 
ihere the first to emphasize the social complexities of organizations and the 
necessity of what we now would call a “systems” approach for explaining 
various behavioral phenomena 

In the years since the Hawthorne studies, the informal aspects of 
organizations have come in for considerable attention by both researchers 
and practitioners Indeed, one might argue that in recent years there has 
been almost loo much concern with the informal to the exclusion of 
atlcnlion to the more formal charactenslics of organizations The expression 
“the informal organization" is too-oficn bandied about when, in fact, there is 
no single informal organization Rather, there are various different patterns 
of nonpresenbed relationships that take place within the formally structured 
contexts of organizations What might constitute an informal communica- 
tion structure uould not necessarily correspond to an informal structure of 
0;«ej5/K or. tn. Vtvutvmx: h\ ‘ttet -vtry 'nraVi, we ^noifid 

recognize that we arc not dealing with a dichotomy between a formal 
organization and an informal organization Rather, in organizational behav- 
ior we arc confronted with a great diversity of structures, relationships, and 
actions that are to varying degrees prescribed and specified 


Objective-Subjective 

In any area ot scientific endeavor one of the major goals is to obtain 
otijcctive. factual information nbout phenomena The field of organizational 
^havior is no exception Researchers and scholars in this field are making 
continuing ellons to obtain more reliable and valid data, data which can be 
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objectively verified by others usiiifi similir methods of observation and 
investigation 

The fact that a goal of science in this area is to be as objective as 
possible should not, however* mislead os into ignoring or downgrading the 
very real importance of subjective phenomena That is, if we are interested 
m the behavior of people in organizations, we must be concerned with their 
subjective interpretation of events, that is, their perceptions The reason we 
must be concerned with perceptions is simply that behavior is based on 
them It IS not the Teal ’properties of events or situations that determine the 
actions and attitudes of people but rather what people think — 
subjectively— the real properties are Of course in many instances, an 
individual who is motivated to do so can determine fairly quickly and easily 
whether his perceptions are confirmed by other indices of reality However, 
when a person is dealing with social events and social interactions, as he is in 
organizational work settings, it is much more diflicuU for him to check his 
interpretations He is forced to rely on his subjective impressions 

It would not be an easy task, for example, to construct a reliable picture 
of objective reality m the office managed by Eric from either Eric s or 
Kipsy’s perceptions Both individuals had access to only a partial view of 
reality, because of their occupancy of different positions m the social 
structure, and both did a good deal of interpreting and assumption mak- 
ing — some of which was clearly inconsistent with objective reality The 
senes of events surrounding the flexible hours proposal is a good case in 
point Kipsy wrongly interpreted the rejection of the proposal to be Eric’s 
personal decision, and made a number of wrong inferences about Eric 
because of that, and Erie wrongly interpreted Kipsy’s forced smile and 
statement, * Of course I'll help explain” as indicating that she understood 
and would help (he other cferks understand how hard Erie had tried to get 
the proposal accepted 

Throughout this book, we will continually emphasize how individuals 
utilize objective information (i e , sensory input) to form their perceptions, 
which in turn become the basis lor iiieiracuons anu’reacnans Farexurnpil’', 
in Chapter 10 w e will discuss the question of how the designs of jobs affect 
the behavior of employees, and we will particularly stress that it is not the 
objective job that is being reacted to but rather the ‘Yedefined job’ —the job 
as the employee comprehends it This redefined job may or may not coincide 
with the way the designers of the job conceived it when they put a set of 
tasks together to form the job Because of this possible discrepancy, 
organizations arc often surprised to find that employees’ behaviore are far 
different from those which were intended and expected And, the more the 
‘objective * features of the job arc emphasized, the more difficult may be the 
communication between the organization and the employee on that job That 
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.s 10 sa> the failure to tahe mto account the subjective experiences of 
individuals at work can result m quite misleading conclusions if one wants to 

arrive at an objective analysis of a situation 

The crux of the mutter is that we must be careful to avoid any 
comparisons beUieen somethinp labeled -objeclivc" and somethmg labeled 
■ subiective," when we are dealing with phenomena pertaining to bchav lor in 
organizations Objectivity . as a characteiislic of ohsetx et scientists , is to be 
valued, but subjectivity, as an aspect of individuals’ behavior, is also to be 
salued— and studied 


,/ Cognitive-Affective 

Our last theme addresses the distinction between two modes of behavior 
cognitive and affective The former refers to the thought processes of 
indiv iduals, and emphasizes rationality, logic, and the use of the mind The 
latter refers to the feelings of individuals, and emphasizes the emotions and 
(one might say) the use of the glands When Kipsy made up her list of what 
she was getting from her work and what she expected to get in the future if 
she stayed on the job. she was operating in a dominantly cognitive mode, 
when she found herself unable to contain her anger m try mg to discuss that 
listwiih Eric, the affective side hadbecomedommani The way in which the 
affective and cognitive sides of a person can affect each other is well 
illustrated by Enc’s subsequent inability to remember (a clearly cognitive 
act) the content of what Kipsy had been saying to him His own affective 
reaction to the exchange was. in effect, protecting him from the need to take 
rational action regarding a personally distressing and anxiety-arousing 
matter 


While both modes of behavior constantly are exhibited in organizational 
settings, the balance between them can be markedly different depending 
upon the nature of the immediate situation Where there are few direct 
consequences to the individual because of what is happening or where there 
are no time pressures to make decisions or come up with reactions or 
responses an individual will tend to behave in a cognitively dominated 
manner However, when events or people produce tension or anxiety, when 
the pace is fast or when the individual will be directly impacted by the 
events, the affective mode tends to predominate 


For many years there w as an overemphasis by both social scientists and 
managers on the cognitive rational components of behavior to the exclusion 
of a concern with the affective,emouonat components Countless examples 
ot employee behavior, hoivevet, seemed inexplicable when looked at only 
from the perspective of the employees supposed logical reactions Ques 
tions such as the following seemed nearly unanswerable Why is the new 
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office buildmg drshked more than the old one with the dmey walls'’ Why is 
the carefully designed incentive pay plan resullmg in no greater production 
than when there «as no such p/an m existence^ Why should group A be 
concerned about how group B is doing*’ And so forth It js only fairly 
recently that we hate come to realize what perhaps should have been 
obvious before that any explanations of behavioral events in work settings 
that Ignore the emotional or affective aspects of behavior are bound to be 
inadequate Even more important is the notion that such aspects of behavior 
arc to be regarded as normal and natural Individuals at work, like 
individuals everywhere, arc both thinking and feeling creatures Human 
phenomena in organizations cannot be understood without this perspective, 
and hence it will be one that prevails in our analyses in this book 

SOME PREMISES ABOUT LIFE IN ORGANIZATIONS 

Just as no organization member can experience what happens m his 
organization with true objectivity, neither can textbook writers fully achieve 
the oft espoused goal of lettmg the data speak for themselves We have tried 
to write a book which illuminates and interprets current knowledge about 
behavior m organizations without imposing our own normative biases on the 
theories and findings we discuss Dui since we know that our own views 
must necessarily color our interpretations— not to mention our decisions 
about what to include and what to leave out of the book — we have set forth 
in the next few pages several of our own baste premises about life in 
organizations Our hope, whether the reader agrees or disagrees with these 
premises, is that they will provide him with a richer context and perspective 
for/i'eading and understanding the material to follow 

J The quaht} of the mteracfinn betneen IndiMduals and the organiza- 
tions for irhich the} uorK can be improted to the benefit of both parties 
Throughout this book, we stress that it is the interaction of individuals and 
organizations that is the key object of our concern and of the field of 
organizational behavior On the basis of all the evidence we have .available 
from strictly scientific studies as well as from perceptive observations from 
other sources, we believe that considerable potential exists for improving 
the quality of this interaction Furthermore, we think that such improve 
ments will aid not just employees or not just organizations themselves, but 
rather will redound to the benefit of both 

Considerable evidence exists, ranging from the highly quantified to the 
anecdotal, that points toward a fairly widespread degree of dissatisfaction of 
many citizens with their jobs (See, for example, the 1972 study sponsored 
by the V S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, IForA nr 
Anier/cn) This is not to say, by any means, that all employees or even a 
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heavy majoniy are highly dissatisfied with their work Rmher. it is to say 
that a significant percentage of employees are less satisfied than they could 
be with their job and organizational circumstances Looking at the situation 
from the organization’s perspective, the performance of a portion of 
employees is often regarded as barely adequate (if not substandard) and well 
below what individuals are capable of demonstrating “If only Joe (or Sally) 
would work up to his (her) capacity” is a not infrequent complaint 

Still additional evidence of the problem of individual-organization 
interactions m many work environments is the relatively high rate of 
turnover among employees, particularly m the early months after a person 
joins an organization While it is unreasonable to expect that every 
employee-organization match will work out so well that neither side will 
want to discontinue the relationship, the rates of turnover in many work 
situations are clearly (it seems to us) higher than they need to be 

Our first premise, therefore, is the firm belief that more potential exists 
for improving the quality of individual-organization interactions than is 
commonly utilized or even, perhaps, recognized 

2 The responsibUtt) farjmproMOgthequahi} of indniduahorganization 
interactions rests »ith both the inditidua! emph^ee and the organization It 
is all too easy in the world of work to attach blame “Management is 
autocratic ‘Employers arc unfair ‘Workers are lazy 
“Unions arc power hungry ” On and on goes the list of complaints that 
members of one segment of the work situation have about some other part 
of the system It seems clear, though from all that has been learned over the 
years, that the responsibility for the state of affairs that exists in any given 
organization is widely shared Therefore, the responsibility for improving 
individual-organization relationships is also jomtlv shared 

If progress is to be achieved in making work and organizational life 
more satisfying for the employee and ihe employee a more satisfactory 
performer, mutual efforts will be required Organizations (i e , the influential 
people in ihcrn) for their part cannot safely or complacently assume that 
they have already done everything that is possible to bring about a quality 
working environment Thcyhavcnoi or at least not often enough done so 
For example Only a relatively small fraction of organizations have sys- 
tematically examined ihcir whole range of jobs to determine which ones 
might usefully be enlarged or enriched to the benefit of the jobholder and at 
no cost, or little cost to the organization Only a small portion of employing 
enterprises have rea//v stopped to evaluate the quality of their supervisors’ 
rch„onsh,ps »«h subordmMK Man, have pvee supervisors some sort of 
irainng but then has c rroeceded to assume that once a supervisor has been 
trained there is no need to keep monitonnj constanlly the effectiveness of 
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his relationships as seen from the vantage point of the subordinate Onlya 
limited number of organizations have thoroughly investigated their reward 
practices to determine if they ore helping to generate the types ofemplosee 
actions that are simultaneously beneficiai to both the emplojer and the 
individuals themselves 

For their part, organization members would seem to have an obligation 
to help better the enterprise of which they are a part as well as themselves It 
IS organizations after all, that provide the circumstances that permit most of 
us to realize many needs and aspirations Individual performance that is 
clearly substandard or individual behavior that contributes only to self- 
enhancement at the sacrifice of a more common good invites organizational 
responses that lead away from rather than toward, an improved quality of 
organizational life So called self actualization carried to an extreme in 
organizattoml settings may perhaps provide increased gratification for one 
individual, but it is unlikely to result in a better organization'll siliialion for 
his work colleagues Thus, white individuals in organizations have every 
right to expect that the collectivity owes them something beyond a mere fair 
day's pay for a fair day’s \vofk~namel> , a high quality working environ 
mem— they in turn must help the process along 

3 /I systems perspectne tonard organizations i? fnewtabfe* the phe- 
nomena of organizational life are not isolated segments or Incidents We 
believe that u simply is not possible to look at particul ir aspects or topics of 
organizational behavior without adopting a systems perspective One must 
always assume, it seems to us, that most things that go on m organizations 
are in some way related to a number of other things that are occurring or will 
occur, and further, ih.ni nny given action by the organization (c g , a new 
training program, the creation of an organizational unit, the rccombmation 
of several job duties) or by an employee fcg . changing his production 
speed, being late for work, coming up with a new problem-solvmg idea) mil 
have ramifications and implications beyond the immediate situation While 
this seems patently obvious, it isremarkablchowmanyindividualsmorgantza 
tjons— both managers and rank-and file employees alike— ignore this simple 
proposition Often, it will be to their detriment, as things later turn out 
On a broader scale, the major topic areas covered in this book m 
separate chapters clearly intcrrefaic to each other in a meaningful vwiy The 
manner m which a new employee is recruited .and the reasons why he 
chooses Comp mv A over Company B will affect his response to various 
organizational actions during the early adaptation penovi These events in 
turn help determine the kind of re ictions he will hav c to his job .and the w »j s 
in w hich he relates to siiperv isorsamJ others in the orjuinization All of these 
provide a context ns to whether vanous efforts to ch mcc or develop the 
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organization %viU be successful, and so on The messTge on this point is 
clear If one starts with the assumption that aspects of organizational 
behavior have systemic and meaningful relationships to, and impacts on, 
other areas, then he is much less likely to be surprised by organizational 
events than he would be if he made a different assumption It is possible, of 
course, to assume stronger connections than actually exist, but the errors m 
this direction seem much less than if the assumption of systems type 
relationships is not made in the first place 

4 Organizations and wdindaals need to become more cognizant of the 
fact that uork in organizations is tjpica//} earned out in a social 5J7wa//on— 
and use that fact to their mutual adtantage. The essentially social character 
of work in organizations is emphasized at a number of places throughout this 
book Regardless of any views of an organization about whether such social 
interaction in the job situation ts good or bad, it occurs And it occurs with 
consequences that are sometimes positive and sometimes negative both for 
the organization and for its members Employees often ‘ fire up” each other 
by communicating their own enthusiasms within a group, in other circum- 
stances. the opposite occurs with social influence being exerted decidedly in 
the direction of holding down production or getting back at the boss The 
norms that are developed can go in a variety of directions with regard to 
absenteeism, production, cooperation, and the like Social situations also 
can serve to increase or decrease the satisfaction level of employees an 
argument with a fellow worker leads to angry feelings, a compliment from 
the boss or a word of encouragement from the “old pro’ makes one feel a 
liUle — or a lot— belter about how things are going at work 

The key, it seems to us, is for organizations and individuals to take 
advantage of the fact that work ts social and turn this feature to the benefit 
of both This means, of course, both members and the enterprise working 
together to try to create social climates that are conducive to positive 
outcomes This is not to deny the reality, or, m certain circumstances, the 
desirability of conflict It does mean helping the conflict to be channeled into 
constructive rather than desuuclive outcomes Social climates can be a very 
rewarding part of work situations but positive climates do not come about 
without a great deal of care and feeding by those who populate all the parts 
of the organization 

5 There exaU a commomlity ol argswialiomi phenomena neross nil 
types nl organ, znimns and m a nide tarKly at cultural sellings Anyone who 
has ever worked in an orgamralion has encountered the statement “But aur 
organization is different " True but only m a very narrow and special 
ircd sense, just as no two individuals are identical We contend that the ' 
kinds of events and human behaviors that take place in organizational 
settings have a commonality that far transcends the boundaries If particular 
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enterprises If an employee has been curtly dealt with by a supervisor, this is 
likcl) to bnns a resentful response whether the location is Central Hospital, 
Midland University or the Lane Shoe Company If an employee receives a 
tangible form of recognition immediately upon the completion of a signifi 
cant tasf,. (his is lil,efy to strengthen performance reward beliefs whether it 
IS the lax department of a state government or a professional baseball team 
Elaborate systems of informal communication networks form m Army 
regiments as well as in the Stale Department 

The point to be made and kept to the forefront is that although much of 
the research that has been earned out to date on organizations has been done 
in business and industrial enterpnses, the phenomena are just as likely to be 
found in any other setting where people come together to work Just because 
a company turns out steel products for profit does not make it unique with 
respect to the existence of organizational socialization attempts and reac 
tions, the formation of informal groups and the existence of group norms, 
the desire of many employees for more meaningful work, the need to select 
the best possible employees or the resistance to organizational change 

Organizational behavior phenomena are essentially universal Period 

6 The deyehpment of both ittd$\tduah and orgamzalwns »iJI continue to 
be both a necessitj and an objcctne Neither individuals nor organizations 
are ever * finished ’ products Both have potentials that are capable of 
responding to concerted development efforts With respect to individuals, 
we take it as a premise that people want to develop and be assisted m this 
development Put simply, most of us would like to be better than we are at 
whatever we see ourselves capable of doing The problem lies, therefore, 
primarily in knowing how to do this rather than m the Intent motivation to do 

it 

We believe that organizations should sec themselves as potentially one 
of society s most powerful instruments for assisting individuals m improving 
and developing their skills — intellectual, manual, and psychological While it 
IS obviously true that a number of opportunities exist for individuals to 
engage m self-development aedvides— (akmg correspondence courses for 
example — in practice such opportunities are somewhat limited The employ- 
ing organization — the place where the individual spends thirty five to forty 
waking hours per week attempting to exercise some of the skills he 
considers most important— offers a pnme set of resources for aiding 
individual development This implies that the organization’s role m develop- 
ment of employees must be seen in a broader context than merely one in 
which an individual is trained for his entry level job or fora job to which he 
IS transferred or promoted Rather, organizational efforts to help employees 
develop themselves should j>ermeate all the activities the organization 
carries out that have relevance for the use of its human resources However 
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else the orgemzat.on's climate is characterized, it shocld at least be siesscd 
as dc\€lopinental 

Further, orgamzalions must be constantly alert to opportunities t^o 

develop themselves The history of employing organizations forlhc past 100 

years or so seems fairly clear m pointing to the conclusion that those that 
remain static and do not attempt continuously the tasks of renewal and 
development are likely to decline and atrophy if not go out of existence 
entirely The problem for many years was that while the leaders of 
organizations were often aware of the need for development, they were 
unable to bring to bear appropriate methods and techniques The reason for 
this, at least insofar as the human side of organizations was concerned, was 
pnmanlv that such methods and techniques did not exist They could not be 
applied because they had not yet been developed In the past decade or so. 
hovsever, behavioral science has begun to provide techniques— however 
imperfectly they may be developed m their present state— which offer, we 
think, significant possibilities for organizational development Therefore, 
there appears to be little excuse for employing cnierpnses not to undertake 
vicoTOus attempts at improving and developing themselves Employees and, 
indeed, society, increasingly will expect it 

7 Behanora! science research has much to offer m improving both the 
quality of the work expenence for indiiiduals and (he pn>duc(ivf(v of work 
organizations This is a research-onented book We have little sympathy for 
theories or management prescriptions which are not supported by data, and 
wc have little use for anecdotes or specific research findings which have no 
accompanying interpretative context We believe, and strongly, that behavi- 
oral science research and theory — when linked together — are among the 
most useful means Cor developing both the knowledge and the practical 
methods which are required for life in organizations to be improved 

We admit the legitimacy and usefulness of a wide diversity of research 
strategies and techniques for gaming understanding of behavior m organiza- 
tions Studies reported and discussed mthis book include those done m both 
laboratory and field settings and using both correlational and expenmental 
research strategies We reject the proposition that laboratory studies, 
because of the artificiality of the setting cannot yield findings of use in 
ongoing organizations, we also reject the notion that studies done in real 
organizations necessarily have relevance or importance merely because they 
were conducted in the “real world ^ 

For us. the entena for the usefulness of organizational research have to 
do with ( 1 ) the degree to which real psychological or social processes have 
been created (whether by expenmental manipulation in the laboratory or by 
occurrences m an ongoing organization) (2) the degree to which these 
piocesses and thnir consequences arc measured reliably and in such a way 
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as to minimally distort their meaning as experienced by the research 
participants, and (3) the degree to which the interpretations of the data are 
congruent with the actual measures which were obtained and, importantly, 
do not extend beyond the constraints of the setting in which the data were 
collected 

Actual experiments (m which variables are manipulated and controlled 
by the researcher or his agent) offer the most logically “tight’* assessment of 
what IS causing what We realize, however, that for many oiganizational 
problems {especially when the research is conducted in the field), it is 
impossible to have the level of experimental control that usually character- 
izes research done m cognitive or social psychology We are, therefore, 
sympathetic to attempts to use correlational techniques (in which the degree 
of association between two variables or sets of variables is measured, 
without the necessity of experimentally conirollmg any of the variables) 
Our interpretations of correlational findings, however, tend to be cau- 
tious — since It IS not logically possible to knoiv merely from a high 
correlation between two variables which one is causing which There has 
long been controversy in organizational behavior, for example, about 
whether or not ‘‘satisfaction causes increases m productivity ” Study after 
study has correlated measures of employee satisfaction and measures of 
productivity-^and (he results of these studies have been anything but 
consistent Recent research and theory have suggested that one reason for 
such inconsistencies is that, in some situations, a person's productivity level 
may be substunlially more the cause of his satisfaction rather than vice 
versa There is no way that this could have been known from those studies 
which simply correlated one with another, and attempted post hoc to 
interpret the size of the correlation obtained 

In sum, we are strongly inclined to\vard a research-onented approach (o 
the study of organizations and organizational change, and we favor the use 
of a wide diversity of research tools and techniques m doing research on 
organizational phenomena Wc urge the reader to share with us. however, a 
friendly skepticism about the research studies we report in this book— and 
to consider on his own the degree to which they validl> and meaningfully 
reflect and extend our understanding of behavioral processes in ongoing 
organizations. 



Chapter 2 


The Nature of 
Individuals 


All auempis to understand why people behave as they do in organizations 
necessarily tmolse some basic assumptions about the nature of human 
beings Assumptions arc typically made about what people seek and what 
lhe> avoid, how people make cboicesabout what they will do, what they are 
capable and incapable of accomplishiitg. and so on Sometimes these 
assumptions are not made explicit but they are always present This chapter 
review s some of the major assumptions about the characteristics of man 
which have been influential in the discussion of his behavior at work, and it 
makes explicit the ones which wDI guide our discussion in the chapters to 
follow 

VIEV/S AND MODELS OF HAN 

There is no dearth of “reads -made” models of man in the literature of 
psj chology and philosophy Indeed, a good deal of scholarly effort has been 
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expended over the years to develop an understanding of man which is 
general enough to allow prediction of human behavior m a variety of 
situations Such models have varied on a number of dimensions that are 
discussed m the following paragraphs 

Rational versus Emotional Some writers have viewed man as a 
highly rational organism, which operates much as a computer would if it 
were alive Thus, man is seen as systematically collecting mfomiation 
relevant to whatever task is at hand, analyzing that information carefully 
and logically, weighing and evaluating alternative courses of action with 
precision, and eventually charting and embarking upon an entirely rational 
course of action Some psychologists have carried out very informative lines 
of research (especially on human problem solving and decision making) 
based upon a rational ‘’information processing” model of man (e g , Ed- 
wards, 1954) 

At the opposite conceptual pole is the "emotional” model of man 
Human beings are seen by scholars of this persuasion as being controlled 
heavily by their emotions— many of which are not under voluntary control, 
and indeed may not even be accessible to the consciousness of the 
individual Those of the Freudian persuasion, for example, work from the 
assumption that many of the most important determinants of one’s adult 
behavior are unconscious, and often are based upon unresolved conflicts 
and crises faced m childhood From this perspective, m order to understand 
phenomena such as leader-subordinate relationships in organizations, it 
IS necessary to unearth and deal with early and perhaps repressed issues 
such as the person’s father child relationships 

Behavioristic versus Phenomenological Some scholars maintain 
that m'ln can be adequately described in terms of his behas lor alone, that no 
concept of “consciousness” or theories of consciously controlled behavior 
are necessary to understand human behavior even in the most complicated 
social sellings The behavionslic school usually is attributed to John B 
Watson (1930, p IW), who stnkmgly illustnit^ his view of man m the 
following well known quote 

Give tne a dozen hcnlthy infints, well formed and my own special world to 
brine them up in and 1 U guarantee to take any one at random and uatn him to 
become any t) pe of spcciaJisi I might select— doctor, lawyer, arust merchant 
chief and, yes. even beggar man and thief, regardless of his uJenis. penchants, 
tcndenciej,, abilities, vocations and the race of fiis ancestors 

Thus, m Its radical form, behavionsm holds that all behavior is 
environmentally controlled In contemporary psychology, the behavioristic 
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UadmoniscamedonbyB F Skinner, whohasshonnhowcvcrvlhingfrom 
human language >0 the behavior of patients on a mental ward can.a least in 
pnnciple, be analyzed and understood completely in behavioral terms 
Moreov er, SVinner’s ihinking has recently been applied by some to behavi- 
oral change attempts in organizations (Psychology Today, 1972; 

The phenomenological vioa of man is directly opposed to that of the 
behavionsts As described by one scholar (Hitt. 1969, p 657), it maintains 
that 


Man can be described meaningfully in tenns of his consciousness, he is 
unpredictable, he is an informaiion generator, he lives in a subjeciiv c uorld. he 
IS arational, he is unique alongside millions of other unique personalities, he can 
be described m relative (rather than absolute) terms, he must be studied in a 
holistic manner, he is a potentiality, and he is more than ue can escr know 
about him 

Thus, from a phenomenological view, to understand the behavior of a 
person in a social setting we must somehow gel “inside** the head of the 
person because that is where the determinants of his behavior reside 
(Buebler, 1969) Those wuh this perspective argue that man is so compli- 
cated and his true potentialities are so thinly revealed in his day to-day 
activities that a scientific understanding of him and what determines his 
behavior cannot be obtained from behavioral observation 


Economic versus Self-actualizing Man Many early writers on 
organizational theory and management practice conceptualized man in 
slricily economic terms As described by them economic man 


IS a rauonal creature who uses his reason pnmanly to calculate exactly how 
much satisfaction he may obtain from the smallest amount of effort or when 
necessary, how much discomfort he can avoid “Sausfaction” does not mean 
pnde m one s job. the feeling of having accomplished something or even the 
regard of others, it refers onjj to money Similarly “discomfort* refers not to 
faamg m one s task oi losing the respect of one s comrades, but solely to the 
fear of siarvauon Econonic man is naturally competitive basically self 

ntercsted and n the battle of We stnves hard tooutwit every other man so far 
from helping the weak or the underdog his sole concern is with h.s very own 
survival (Brown 1954 p 16) ^ 


•nie economic model of man had considerable mlluence on the manaec- 
ment of or^niMt.ons earl> m this ccntnrj and ttas central to the develop- 
ment of the scientific manasement" school of thought (Taylor, f9in 
According to scientilic management, people are espected to perform most 
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cfTcchveJy when work fiincUon^ ore highly spccnlized and standarcltzed It 
goes on 10 Slate ihnl people will work eltcciively if they are sufRciently well 
pud The lu m design principles of specnlization and standardization lead to 
the creation of jobs which arc simplified and rcpciiijsc, and which can be 
performed by almost anyone after a short period of training The highly paid 
assembly ?mc job ts n clissic diustration of a job designed according to the 
dictates of scientific mamgement If people cared only about economic 
issues, they ssould be expected to find these jobs quite satisfying Unfor- 
tunate!) people who work on such routine speciahzed and simpUftad jobs 
usually arc not wcJI STtisfied (Blauner 1964. Shepard and Hemck, 1972, 
Upjohn Institute 1973) which casts considerable doubt on the general 
usefulness of i strict economic model of man m organizational settings (A 
more complete discussion of the issues relevant to work design and people’s 
reactions to various job designs is provided m Chapter 10) 

The sclf-aclualizing \ lew of man is. m many important ways, directly 
opposed to the concept of economic man Psychologists such as White, 
McClelland and Maslow note that minypeopfe seem to be motivated by the 
opportunity to increase their competence and to grow and develop as 
indiv idunls Therefore, they conclude, man cannot be adequately described 
solely in terms of economic or physiological considerations Instead, they 
posit, man ultimately strives towurd loftier ideals, such ns self fulfillment 
and self-actualization Mastow, <1943 p 3S2). for example, describes self- 
actualization as follows 

Even if alt these (lower fevetj needs arc saiistTcd, vns sfif! may often (if not 
always) expect that a new discontent and restlessness will soon develop, unless 
the individual is doing what he is litfed for A musician must make music an 
artist must paint, a poet must wnte. if he ts to be ultinniely happy What a man 
can be, he must be This need we may call self actualization (Self 
aclualizifionj refers to the desire for self tulfillment, namely, to the tendency 
for one to become actualized in what one is potentially This tendency might be 
phrased as the dtsitc to become more and more whai one is, to become 
everything that one is capable of becoming 

Maslow and other humanistic theorists argue that while baser consider- 
ations may divert a person's orientation from the ideals of growth and 
fulfillment, the nature of man is such that he will strive toward those ideals 
when he is given a realistic opporloniiy to do so The problem m designing 
social systems (including organizations), then, from this point of view, is to 
create conditions under which ibis natural tendency of man can be sup 
ported and encouraged— for the betterment of both the individual and the 
social system 
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Theory X versus Theory Y Two opposing sets of assumptions about 
man, which summarize several of the views reflected m the models of man 
described above, have been described by McGregor (1960) The special 
usefulness of the McGregor formulation is that the nay one nould treat an 
indnidiial m an organizatton (and indeed, the ^^ay the organization itself 
would be designed) follows rather directly from whether one holds “Theory 
X” or “Theory Y” assumptions about people 
The Theory X assumptions are the following 


1 The average human being has an inherent dislike of nork and mil 
a\oid It if he can 

This assumption has deep roots The punishment of Adam and Eve for 
eating the fruit of the treeof knowledge was to be banished from Eden into a 
world where they had to work for a living The sometimes undue stress 
placed on productivity, on the concept of “a fair day’s work." on the evils of 
featherbedding and restriction of output, and on explicit rewards for 
performance reflects an underlying belief that an organization’s management 
must counteract an inherent human tendency to avoid work The evidence 
for the correctness of this assumption would seem to many managers to be 
incontrovertible 

2 Because of the human characteristic of dislike of nork, most people 
must be coerced, controlled, directed, threatened h ith punishment to get them 
to put forth adequate effort toward the achieiement of organizational 
objectnes 

This Theory X assumption maintains that the dislike of work is so strong 
that even the promise of rewards is not generally enough to overcome it 
' People will accept the rewards and demand continually higher ones, but 
these alone will not produce the necessary effort Only the threat of 
punishment will do the trick ' 

3 ne average human hemg prefers to be directed wishes to aroid 
r^ponsibihty, has relatnety little ambition, wants security abate all 
This assumption of the ••mediocnty of the masses" is rately expressed so 
bluntly Many supemisors and managers will give private Lnoort to this 
assnmption. and it is easy to see it reflected m overt prachce ^ 

The Theory Y assumptions are the following 
plas\r J^ft of physical and mental effort in work is as natural as 

inherently di5hkeToTk*DepSmg Ipon OTmrSL*'“"’d" 

rnn“srm“em <aL"wrh !' 0^0 To i^er/f 

for LgingTom;!f:!t Tota''rd 
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srlf-dimlmn and icif canlml in rtf ^enlc( of nhifcliui to nlach he is 
comniiitfd 

i Commitmeiil lo n a function of the nuorUs associated 

*iilh their achiexemrnl 

The most Mcnthcinl of \uch rcwariK (eg. ihe sajisfncuon of ego and 
^cll .icliMlfz.mon needs) can under (he right conditions be (he direct 
prcHlucls of effort directed toward orpini/atiom! objectives 

4 Ve m r/ofc huwim betm; learns under prapt r citndiUons not anli 
lo accept hut to seek responsibdas 

Avoid ince of responsihi)n> bek of ambition, and cmphisis on security are 
pencndly consequences of experience not inherent human characteristics, 
according lo this view 

5 The capacits to exercise a relatuels hash degree of imagnuition, 
ingenuits, and rrentnily m the solution of organiznlional problems is HideJs. 
not ttamiu l \ . dismbuted in the population 

(l clearly makes a hrge difference in understanding individual behavior 
in orpmizaiions w hich view of mm is accepted Under the first vieu . Theory 
X, the assembly line worker who occastonaffy puls the fetters FORD on a 
car in the « rong sequence so they make some other eombin.ition of fetters is 
seen ns irresponsible and in need of tighter controls Under the second view, 
he might be seen as bored and seeking some legitimate increase m the 
variety and self-etpression he expcnencesat work 

Toward a Realistic View of Man (n Organizations 
Which vicu of imn is valid Theory X or Theory Y? Probably both of them 
has c some v alidity There certainly are some people w ho probably can best 
be characterized in terms of the assumptions of Theory X. just ns there are 
others who enn best be viewed in tcrmsofThcory Y ft is equally impossible 
to characterize man unequivocally on either end of the other dimensions 
discussed economic versus self actualizing, bchavionstic versus phenome- 
nological. or ratiom! versus emotional All have some elements of truth to 
them, but no single model of man is m itself capable of explaining the full 
diversity and richness of behavior which js observed m organizations, 
because none of them adequately recognizes the large and significant 
differences that exist among people Not only do different people behave in 
diverse ways when faced with the same situation (the ‘individual differ 
enccs” problem that has been the focus of attention of many industrial 
psychologists for years), but also the same person behaves differently at 
various times and m various organizational environments Behavior m 
organizations is simply too complex and diverse for any model that assumes 
for example, (hat all people are motivated by economic or self actualization 
needs 

How , then, are wc to develop a realistic view of min in organizations 
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that w,ll help aaalyie, understand, and predict his behav.or-but sldl allow 
for the important individual and situational differences which cxisf^ There is 
no thoroughly satisfactory answer to this question, but our intention is to 
deal with it by stating several general propositions about man, and t^n 
discuss how individual differences modify these general propositions The 
focus, of course, will be on those propositions and individual difference 
characteristics which are necessary to understand the nature of the interac- 
tion between individuals and the organizations in which they work 


MAN IS PROACTIVE 

The behavior of people at work often is discussd m terms of the way 
individuals react to organizational policies and practices Thus, individtiaH 
are seen as resisting the institution of a new pay plan, or as increasing in 
work motivation because of the leadership strategies used by a supervisor, 
or as becoming more skilled m ihcir work because of an organizational 
training program, and so on 

It IS quite true, of course, that individuals react and respond to the 
things that happen to them— at work, and in their lives outside the 
organization These events often influence their goals and change the 
methods they use to obtain their goals The impact of such events however, 
should not obscure the great deal of personal initiative— proactive behavi 
or— that individuals demonstrate in seeking means to satisfy their personal 
needs and pursue their goals and aspirations Moreover, such personal 
initiatives are taken in virtually all settings m which individuals find 
themselves Thus, hkc most behavior, work behavior is often goal onenled 
Although individuals cannot always report accurately on what their goals 
are, there is evidence which shows they frequently can and that these 
reports often are predictive of their future behavior (Locke, 1968 , Steers and 
Porter, 1974) Thus, as will become apparent when we discuss topics such as 
job design and pay systems, examination of employees’ mental slates can 
help us predict how they will react to certain organizational policies and 
practices An important theme of this book then, is that behavior in 
organizations is jointly determined by organizational practices and by the 
proactive, goal-oriented behavior of individual organization members 


MAN IS SOCIAL 

Membership m organizations is a central and highly important part of the 
lives of most people Pan of ihe reason for this is that people spend such a 
large proportion of their waking time in organizational settings of one kind 
or another But more than ibis some involvement wiih other people in 
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groups or organizations seems to be necessary for most people to maintain 
their Identity as people and their psychological well-being (Freeman & 
Giovanni, 1969. Scheidlmger, 1952) 

The need of individuals for “belonging” often is heightened under 
conditions of psychological or physical stress For example, soldiers m 
World War 11 were found to increase their group identifications under 
combat conditions (Jams 1963), similarly, a number of studies have shown 
that people have strong desires to be with other people when they are in a 
stale of experimentally induced anxiety (e g , Schachter, 1959) 

There clearly are significant individual differences in how important 
social involvement is to people One reason for this seems to be that a 
person who becomes excessively involved in. and identified with, a set of 
other people can risk losing bis identity (Bjon, 1959) Thus, the individual 
faces conflict in determining just how involved to become m a group or 
organization The consequence of this conf\ici between social dependence 
and independence is frequently a pattern of vacillaijon on the part of 
individuals between group (or organizationally) centered activities and 
individual-centered behavior (Ziller, 1964) 

Individuals often use their relationships with other people to obtain 
valuable information about themselves and the environment in which they 
operate The data supplied by others constitute a “social reality” for the 
individual and the group Individuals often use social reality to test and 
compare their own abilities, ideas, and views m order to increase their 
self-understanding Indeed, a number of writers have shown that a person's 
social relationships, probably more than any other single factor, determine 
the nature of his self-concept Thus, (he notion of Cooley (1922) of the 
“looking glass self” specifies that an individual comes to gam self- 
understanding and a self-concept by inferring what he “must be like" given 
the way others behave toward him in social settings 

It should be noted that socially controUed information— whether it be 
about external reality, about the self, or about specific behaviors and 
si,, 11s— .can be sought by the individual for either (or both) of two reasons 
First, individuals may denve intnnsic satisfaction merely from learning 
about and coming to “know” the proximal world Festinger, for example, 
posited a drive for people to know about the accuracy of ihcir beliefs and 
opinions about the world in his theory of “social communication” (1950), 
and he suggested an analogous drive to know about oneself in his theory of 
“social comp-irison" (1954) Thus, individuals would be expected, for 
intrinsic reasons alone, to seek information from odiers 

In addition to the intrinsic reasons for seeking information from others, 
there often are some very good instrumental reasons for doing so If an 
individual wishes to behave so as to achieve rewards which exist in the 
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oreamialional environment, he must have a good understanding both of that 
environment (e g , what behaviors lead to what outcomes there) and o 
himself (e g , his own skill level relative to job requirements) Thus, the need 
for information m organizational environments is substantial, the degree to 
which a person can obtain it on his own is severely limited b> his restricted 
time and place perspective A reliance on other organization members for 
assistance m obtaining needed information is mcMtablc and is one of the 
reasons social relations are so important to individuals 


man has many different needs 

Ever since philosophers began trying to understand why people behave the 
way they do. there has been controversy about what it is that motivates a 
person to action The earliest theories were “one factor” — ic . they at- 
tempted to postulate a single explanatory concept which would make it 
possible to analyze in simple terms the complexities of human behavior One 
such principle, which still has some credence today, is “hedonism” it states 
that man’s primary oneniation is toward avoiding pam and seeking pleasure, 
and that all man’s behavior ultimately can be understood if one only 
determines what a person experiences as pleasurable or painful Unfor- 
tunately, what was considered pleasurable or painful was usually deter- 
mined by observing what a person chose to seek out or avoid, thereby 
resulting in a circular analysis which did rot allow for the prediction of 
behavior 


Gradually one factor iheones of human motivation were replaced by 
attempts to identify and document lists of basic human instincts drives, and 
needs Such lists, unfortunately, began to grow endlessly long, every lime a 
new pattern of behavior wav observed for which there was no available 
explanation, it became necessary to add yel another instinct or drive, or 
need And as the lists expanded in length and diversity, they became less and 
•less use'iifi lor understanSing and predicting human behavior One list, for 
example, included over 14 000 mslwicls one of which was the need “to eat 
apples from one’s own orchard " Much of the cnticism of this approach that 
has been made by behavionsts such as Skinner has focused on the long and 
often useless lists of needs that have been drawn up 

It has become increasingly clear that human beings are motivated 
toward a great diversity of ends, and that what particular factor motivates a 
person today may or may not be potent m determining his behavior 
tomorrow Moreover there are large drfferences among people rn what they 
need and value— maViing the task ot developing any complclc and internally 
consistent list o factors virtually impossible This, however, does not mean 
that the concept of need is not a useful explanatory concept in dealing with 
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Figure 2-1 Need (or food 
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to Stop at this level and simpl> say that people have a need for food 
Houever it also is possible to go to a higher level of abstraction and 
combine food outcomes with water and oxygen and call this cluster an 
“existence need “ This need (which is illustrated in Figure 2 2) includes all 
outcomes which people need to sustain life The criteria for grouping of the 
food objects in Figure 2 I specified that when one outcome is sought the 
others wiU be sought, and when one ts obtained a person's level of desire for 
the others is affected The basis for grouping objects in Figure 2 2 is 
different in this case, all objects have as a common property their TiBcessil> 
to human existence Thus, one would sa> that people desire food objects 
because of their existence need, while at the other level of analysis one 
would say people desire these objects because of a need for food or 
nutriment 

Both approaches arc in one sense correct Ultimately the level that one 
chooses should be dictated by the degree to which the level permits one to 
predict and understand behavior in organizations Unfortunately there 
presently is not enough research evidence av ailable to allow one to draw any 
final conclusion about which level of analysis leads to the greatest predicta 
bilitj Conceptually, the best approach would seem to be to group only those 
outcomes whose aiiractw eness is found to have an empirical relationship to 
each other This means that a group of outcomes can be called a need only if 
when one of the outcomes is obtained the attractiveness of the others 
changes, and if as more of one is obtained a person s satisfaction with the 
whole cluster of outcomes is affected Using this cnienon in an organiza 
*195? 'suggests the following needs (similar to the listing by Maslow, 

1 A number of existence needs including sex. hunger, thirst, and 
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A security need 
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Rgwre 2-3 Importance attached to f»ve needs by managers at 
three orsanizatronat levels 

at the next level It is safe to assume that unless the louer-order needs are 
satisfied the others will not come mlo play m any major way However, 
which higher-order need or needs wdl become salient after the lower ones 
are satisfied (and the order in which they will develop) cannot be stated 
In fact. It IS probable that many people are simultaneously motivated 
by several higher-order needs While a person might be motivated by either a 
set of higher-order needs or a set of several lower-order needs it is less 
likely that a person will be motivated simultaneously by both sets Thus, one 
person might be motivated by social needs and by autonomy needs, w'hile 
another is motivated by hunger and by secunly, it is doubtful, however, 
that a person would be simultaneously motivated by say security and 
autonomy 

Can Needs Be Satisfied'’ 

There is a substantial amount of research showing that as needs are satisfied 
they become less important and that other needs emerge Figure 2-3 shows 
the stated importance of certain needs to a group of over 1,900 managers, 
and Figure 2-4 shows ihcir sausfaciton with these needs (Porter, 1964) Note 
that the least satisfied needs are also the most important This has been a 
general finding in the research on need satisfaction Typically, need satisfac- 
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Figure 2-3 Importance attached to five needs by managers at 
Ihree organizational levels 

at the next level It is safe to assume that unless the lower-order needs are 
satisfied the others will not come into play in any major way However, 
which higher-order need or needs will become salient after the lower ones 
are satisfied (and the order in which they will develop) cannot be stated 
In fact. It IS probable that many people are simultaneously motivated 
by several higher-order needs While a person might be motivated by either a 
set of higher-order needs or a set of several lower-order needs, it is less 
likely that a person will be motivated simultaneously by both sets Thus, one 
person might be motivated by social needs and by autonomy needs, while 
another is motivatecf by hunger and by security, it is doubtful, however, 
that a person would be simultaneously motivated by, say, security and 
autonomy 

Can Needs Be Satisfied? 

There is a substantial amount of research showing that as needs are satisfied 
they become less important and that other needs emerge Figure 2-3 shows 
the slated importance of certain needs to a group of over 1,9(X) managers, 
and Figure 2-4 show s their satisfaction with these needs (Porter, 1 964) Note 
that the least satisfied needs are also the most important This has been a 
general finding m the research on need satisfaction Typically, need satisfac- 
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tion leads to reduced need strength Thus, it appears that most needs are in 
fact capable of being satisfied and that once this occurs people stop 
seeking— at least temporarily— outcomes which satisfy that need 

The one exception to the above conclusion is the need for self- 
actualization or growth This need seems to be relatively insatiable in the 
sense that the more it is satisfied the more important it becomes This need, 
unlike others, appears tostaj important (Alderfer, 1972) The only thing that 
makes self-actualization or self fulhllment lose its importance is a threat to 
the satisfaction of the person's lower level needs Thus, once seff- 
actualization appears, it generally should continue to be a strong motivator 


Can Both Intrinsic and Extrinsic Outcomes Satisfy Needs? 


One of the things which seems to distinguish most needs from those at the 
highest level of Maslow’s hierarchy is that they can only be satisfied by 
outcomes which are external to the person and which have a concrete reality 
(e g , food, money, praise from another person) The need for self- 
actualization and competence, on the other hand, seems to be capable of 


being satisfied only fay outcomes which are internal to the person and which 
are essentially given by the person to himself (e g , feelings of accomplish- 
ment and growth) It is true that certain environmental conditions need to be 



Figure 2-4 DissaVstscUor) atiacficd to live needs by managers at 
three organltalional levels 
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present before the mlernal outcomes can be obtained, but the outcomes 
themselves are not observable by others and they are controlled by the 
recipient Thus, outcomes which satisfy needs can be both intrinsic and 
extrinsic 

Can Outcomes Satisfy More Than One Need? 

A number of research studies indicate that some types of outcomes (i e , 
certain events, objects, behaviors) are useful m satisfying several different 
needs A classic example is pay Pay appears to be able to satisfy not only 
existence needs but security and esteem needs as well (Lawler &, Porter, 
1963, Lawler, 1971) because it can be used to buy articles such as food which 
satisfy existence needs, \X provides a measure of personal security, and it 
confers on the person receiving high pay a ccrmin amount of esteem and 
respect in many segments of our society Thus, if a person is ir> ing to satisfy 
any one of these three needs (i c , existence, security, esteem), pay will be 
important to him 

Engaging in a behavior considered “socially useful” also potentially can 
satisfy a variety of needs Thus, while a person probably would not join the 
Peace Corps out of a concern for existence need satisfaction, joining often 
does reflect a desire to satisfy a number of different higher>order needs In 
particular, membership m the Peace Corps could lead to opportunities to 
gam satisfaction of social, esteem, autonomy, and even selLactualization 
needs Thus, even though there undoubtedly are large individual differences 
in needs which membership m the Peace Corps will satisfy, it, like pay, can 
satisfy many different persona! needs simultaneously 


Hov/ Important Are Different Needs'^ 


The data shown in Figure 2-4 provide some indication of the importance of 
vanous needs In particular, the data suggest that for the 1^00 managers 
sampled, higher-order needs clearly are more important than are needs 
lower in the hierarchy 


There are some data which suggest that pay and certain lower level 
needs are rated as more important by workers than by managers (Porter & 
Lawler, 1965) Moreover, Dubm (1956) argues that the work place is not a 
central part of the life of most industrial workers and that it is unwise to 
expect them m be strongly concerned with fulfillment of higherKirder needs 
on the job There is also evidence to suggest that higher^jrder needs are 
important to people at all organizational levels today but that they are more 
important at the higher than at the lower levels of organizations H^owever ,t 
IS dangerous to place too much fatth m data of this sort People have 
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Individual Differences in Need Strength 

In our discussion thus far we have focused on general statements about the 
nature of man’s needs We have not emphasized the differences in the 
strength of needs that exist from one person to another Large differences 
are clearly evident and must be considered when viewing the individual m 
the organization These differences lead to individuals seeing different things 
when they perceive the same job and to their performing their jobs 
differently Because of these differences, a job which is satisfying and 
motivating to one person will often be seen as boring by another Similarly, a 
pay system that will motivate one person is often seen as irrelevant by 
others simply because the rewards provided by the pay system arc differ- 
ently valued by different people 

Many individual differences in need strength are related to other 
characteristics of people For example.urban workers tend to have different 
values than do people who come from rural settings (HuUn &. Blood, 1968) 
In particular, urban workers seem to be more alienated from their work and 
less desirous of obtaining higher order need satisfactions on the job 
(Hackman and Lawler, 1971) There also are the already mentioned differ- 
ences among people who have different education levels 

By companng (he personal characteristics of people who have strong 
versus weak desires for various need saiisfactions. it is possible to construct 
profiles which illustrate the personal characteristics which typify a person 
oriented toward certain needs An example of such a profile, for people who 
are strongly oriented toward money, is provided from research data 

The employee is a male, young (probably in his iwenlies) his personality is 
characterized by low self assurance and high neuroticism, he comes from a 
small town or a fann background, he belongs to few clubs and social groups, 
and he owns his own home and probably is a Republican and a Protestant 
(Lanier, 1971) 


MAN PERCEIVES AND EVALUATES 

What an individual experiences in an organizational setting can be substan- 
tially diflerent from what another individual experiences m the same 
situation or from what an outside observer would describe as • obicclive" 
reality How one cxpeiiences his envnonment is a quite acme process a 
person selectively notices different aspects of the environment, he then 
appraises what he sees in terras of his own past experiences, and he 
evaluates what he is expeneneins in terms of his own needs and values 
Since people s needs and past experiences often differ markedly it should 
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nm be surpmtng to learn that their perceptions of the environment do 
likcv.isc In the piragraphs to follow, we examine some of iha mphcations 
of these processes for understanding the behavior of individuals m organiza 
tions 


Perceiving the Organizational Environment 
To make sense of his environment, an organization member faces two 
j perceptual tasks first, he must decide what to attend to and svhat to ignore, 
and secondly, he must interpret and make sense out of those items he docs 
attend to in the context of his experience The processes people use m 
perceiving their environments ore discussed below 

Selective Noticing Org inizations provide their members with many 
more stimuli than any individual is cognitively able to handle Therefore, in 
perceiving the organization at any given time the individual must decide not 
to notice many potentially relevant aspects of his environment What 
aspects of the environment irre noticed depend partly on the nature of (he 
stimuli themselves and partly on the previous experience of the individual 

Stimuli which are highly distinciive wiihm the usual organizational 
context are more likely to be noticed than are stimuli which do not “stick 
out” in some unusual way Thus, the written memo from the central office 
may not serve as a very distinctive input to organization members m an 
organization which generates dozens of such memos every week, but a 
Videotaped message from the company president (which occurs rarely) will 
have high distinctiveness and will very likely be attended to by almost all 
employees who watch the televised message 

In addition to stimulus distinctiveness, the previous learning of or- 
ganization members plays an important part in determining what is noticed 
Organization members quickly become able to discriminate between those 
sources of stimuJation that one needs to pay attention to — and those which 
may be safely overlooked For example, the college student may find that it 
IS generally unnecessary to read the longish memos which emerge with 
regularity from the office of the associate dean for student activities but that 
he had better read carefully any material which comes from the academic 
dean of the college 

In summary, then, we assume that organizition members are not able to 
attend to all organizationally initiated stimuli which they encounter and that 
they therefore must be selective in what siimuli they do attend to ft is 
proposed that what is noticed wd) be a joint function of the distinctiveness 
of the stimuli in the organizational context and flie previous experience of 
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(he orgamiation member about what Kinds of messages have important 
personal consequences for him and what kinds do not 

Appraisal Even v^hen a stimulus »s noticed or attended to by an 
orgamialion member, there is no guarantee that it will be perceived 
accurately The meaning which any given “objeclwe** stimulus has for an 
individual member is inextncably bound up m the needs and values of the 
member, and individuals often distort stimuli so that events are more 
congruent with the needs and values of the person than they actually are 
(Jones & Gerard. 1967, Ch 7) h is difncull to predict for any given 
individual the specific nature of his distortion of a particular event which 
occurs, there are simply too many idiosyncratic factors involved, both in the 
nature of the event and in the psychological makeup of the individual, for 
much specificity in prediction to be achieved 

It IS possible, however, to predict the amount of distortion which is 
likely to occur rather than the particular kind of distortion which will lake 
place In particular, distortion will be especially likely (with a resultant 
lowering of the degree of congruence between the “objective” organization- 
al event and the way it is experienced by the member) nhen the member has 
a high emotional imestment in the e\ent that lakes place Such investment 
comes about when the stimuli in the situation engage important needs of the 
member, for example, by threatening or challenging his self-esteem or by 
signaling opporiuniues for the achievement of important personal goals 
When, for example, the supervisor in an organization announces a new 
policy about company promotions, the possibility of distortion and misun- 
derstanding of that message rvould be expected to be high for those 
individuals who aspuc to “make it big” in the organization In such cases, 
the organization might well consider undertaking steps to ensure that the 
message was heard as it was sent perhaps by structunng small group 
discussions in w'nirii each member cou)d ask questions and restate the new 
policy until all agreed that it was understood 

In essence, then, u has been suggested that (Ij it is very difficult to 
predict the specific nature of perceptual distortions of stimuli m an organiza- 
tional environment for specific organization members but (2) it often is 
possible and useful to try to identify those situations in which such 
distortion ts likely to reach such high levels that special steps to improve 
perceptual accuracy are warranted 


Redefinition There are many events which take place in organiza- 
tions which individual members simply lake note of and store away for 
future reference Examples inclode an impression that “the boss is irritable 
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toJa> ihai “a coworker left work fifiecn minutes earJy and got away with 
It, that “every time I push a bit to get ahead with my work they bring me 
more to do “ etc These kinds of messages are subject to being overlooked 
or distorted, as discussed above But once they have been heard and 
understood, whether with or without distortion, then they are simply 
retained as pan of the member’s accumulated wisdom about the organiza- 
tion which may be of help at some future time, and no more active 
processing of the stimuli takes place 

There is, however, one class of stimuli which does require additional 
processing after perception These stimuli are those which reflect, either 
explicitly or implicitly, a request or demand regarding the behavior of the 
perceiver When the mdividu.'il perceives that the stimulus he is receiving 
implies that he should do something, then he must assess the acceptability to 
himself of that message That is, before a person accepts a communicated 
request and begins to act on if, he thinks about the various costs and rewards 
of engaging m the behavior The outcome of this exploration can range from 
acting on the request or demand, to rejecting it in its entirely, to modifying 
or redefining it in some way to render it more acceptable The last 
nlternatjvc, of course, introduces an additional level of distortion into the 
message as it was originally communicated, but this distortion is more 
deliberate and conscious than that associated with the process of perceiving 
the message (discussed earlier) 

Assume, for example, that an organization member’s supervisor sug- 
gests that he undertake some relatively onerous task, such as cleaning up the 
debris around a very noisy machine The costs and rewards that the member 
considers m such a case might have to do with the degree to which doing the 
task will please the supervisor (a potentially positive factor) compared with 
the degree that doing it will be intrinsically unpleasant and get his clothes 
dirty (negative factors) If the expected positive and negative payoffs of 
accepting the request are roughly equal, it is reasonably likely that the 
individual will redefine the request in such a way that he will be likely to 
retain the rewards of accepting the request but, at the same time, will not 
have to incur all the costs In the present example, the member might 
redefine the request to read ‘ Gel the debris cleaned up” as opposed to the 
original form “you clean the debris up ” Such redefinition opens up marry 
new alternatives for meeting the request, including persuading someone else 
to do It for him 


Expoclandes The result of the processor perceiving, apprats.us, ood 
redefining stimuli from the environment is a set “f heliefs held by the 
mdividua® about various aspects of the orgatiization Such beliefs specify 
“the way thiugs are” in the organization as viewed by Ihe individual, aad 
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moj include e\erythmgfrom the color of the paint on the walls to whether or 
not hard work really pays off in the organization 

One very important class of beliefs is called expectancies ex- 
pectancies are simply the beliefs mdisiduals hold about what leads to what 
in the environment Thus, a belief that “hard work leads to quick promo- 
wons’ IS aaexpectancy^as is ‘ buttering up the boss increases the chances of 
getting time off for personal business now and then* and a person working 
on my job feels good inside when he does a particularly high-quality piece of 
w-ork “ Expectancies, therefore, can serve as a “map” for the individual in 
planning how he will go about fulfilling his needs and achieving his goals m 
the organization since they are predictions about the likely future conse- 
quences of a course of action 

Behavionsts such as Skinner argue that it is not necessary to focus on 
expectancies Their view js that future behavior can best be predicted by 
observing past behavior It is true that past behavior is often a good 
predictor of future behavior in similar situauons, but our view is that the 
prediction and understanding of human behavior can be improved by 
considering expectancies The behavior of employees in organizations, for 
example, is clearly influenced by what the employees are told about 
situations and what they see happening to others Thus, their behavior in a 
situation is influenced by more than merely what has happened to them in 
the past when they have been tn similar situations Further, employees often 
find themselves m new situations and it is difficult to know what past 
behavior of the person should be looked at as a guide to future behavior 
One way to understand employees’ behavior m new situations and to 
understand how observation and reports of others influence behavior is to 
study expectancies 

To summanze, people develop beliefs about their organizational en- 
vironment as a natural and necessary pan of their experiences tn the 
organization There are, however, severed factors which mflitate against 
accurate perception of stimuli present in the organizational environment 
Among these are (1) factors which determine which stimuli are noticed and 
which ones are ignored, (2) perceptual distortions, based on the particular 
needs and values of the individual and (3) active redefinition of the 
expecuiions (or demands) sent from others based on the expected rewards 
and costs of accepting those demands as they ongmally were understood 
Ej^ectancies were defined as a special (and very important) class of beliefs 
which specify the relationships between what a person does ai^hat 
outcomes he obtains m the organizational environment How expectancies 
influence the voluntary behavior of individuals tn organizations is discussed 
m greater detail later m this chapter 
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Evaluating What Is Perceived 

The above discussion focused on how people develop perceptions and 
beliefs as a part of their experiences in organizations In addition to such 
“cosnitive" reactions, however, people have strong “affectire" reactions to 
what they perceive in the organization and what happens to them there 
I Affective reactions include a person’s likes and dislikes, good feelings and 
j bad hehngs, satisfactions and dissalisfaclions, and various states of eroo 
tion^r Qcous^I 

Three general types of affective reactions are of specia/ importance in 
understanding individual behavior m organi 2 ations and are discussed sepa 
rately below (1) an individual’s satisfaction with vanous aspects of his ]ob 
and with his overall job. (2) the level of psychological “arousal" an 
individual experiences in the organization, and (3) the “valence" an m 
dividual attaches to various outcomes which he potentially can obtain from 
the organization 

Feelings ot Satisfaction people are rarely neutral about things they 
perceive or experience Instead, they tend to evaluate most things m terms 
of whether they (ike or dislike (hem Moreover, as suggested by Osgood et 
al (1957), this evaluative response (or “gut reaction") is one of the most 
important factors m establishing the meaninSfutn^s of something to people 
For many years psychologists have been concerned with measuring and 
understanding the feelings people have about their work, and literally 
hundreds of studies have been done on the satisfaction of organization 
members 

Part of the reason for the early interest in job satisfaction was the 
widely held belief that people who are satisfied should perform better in 
organizations The failure of reseirchers to find such a relationship between 
satisfaction and performance has, in general, decreased this belief This has 
by no means signaled the end of interest m studying job satisfaction, 
however Psychologists still are concerned withit,butitnOw is seen more as 
a reaction to one’s work and one’s organizational membership than as a 
determinant of one’s performance Viewed m this way, satisfaction has 
become an important topic of study m its own right Moreover, satisfaction 
has turned out to be a reasonably good predictor of absenteeism and 
turnover, the more satisfied an employee, the less likely he is to be absent or 
to resign from the organization (Porter & Steers, 1973) 

Unfortunalelj , no real theory ot job satisfaction has yet been develop ^ 
ed, although some attempts have been made (see Locke. 1969, for a review) 

In general, it appears that satisfaction is determined by the difference 
between the amount of some valued outcome that a person receives and the 
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amount of that outcome he feels he should receive The larger the dis- 
crepancy the greater the dissatisfaction Moreover, the amount a person 
feels he s/iouW receive has been found to be strongly influenced by what he 
perceive s others like hi mself are receivin g tef Lawler. 1971) People seem to 
balance w hal they^ are putting into a work situation against what they feel 
they are getting out of it and then compare their own balance with that of 
other people If this comparison reveals that their outcomes are inequitable 
m comparison with those of others, then dissatisfaction results 

Much of the research on job satisfaction has focused on its determi- 
nants Sufficient research has now been done so that it is possible to specify 
m general hov^ people read to various managerial and work practices which 
they experience in organizations It is also possible to point out how 
individual differences influence the effects of practices on satisfaction In 
the chapters to follow, the effects of organizational policies and practices on 
emplo>ee satisfaction will be discussed m detail 

Arousal A different tjpe of affective reaction people have to their life 
in organizations is the level of psychological and physiological arousal or 
actisation which they experience Among the stimulus charactenstics which 
have been suggested as potent in raising an individual's level of arousal are 
the intensity .sanation or novelty, complexity, uncertainly, and meaningful- 
ness of stimuli which impinge on him It should be noted, however, that what 
IS intense or novel for one person will not necessarily be so for another 
It usually IS assumed that t here is an inverted • U* relationship betwe en 
the l evel of arousal a nd gener al performance effec tiveness When the level 
of activation is very lov.. individuals tend not to be alert, to have trouble 
with motor activities requiring muscular coordination, and to be relatively 
insensitive to changes in sensory input At moderate levels of arousal, 
performance approaches optimal levels When arousal is too high, individu 
als have difficulty w iih muscular coordination and experience a genera! slate 
of muscular and mental hypertension which can greatly handicap per- 
formance effectiveness 

It has been suggested that there is some level of activation which is 
charactenslic of each individual at each stage m his sleep wakefulness 
cycle, and that changes toward the characteristic level are experienced as 
affectively positive (as when an individual becomes less bored" or "less 
tense and excited ) whereas changes away from the characteristic level are 
experienced as affectively negative (Scott 1969 Fiske & Maddi. 1961) 
Perhaps a somewhat more sophisticated conception of the relationship 
between arousal level and affect hasbeen proposed by Hunt (1963) He cites 
the considerable literature which indicates that individuals find slight 
incongruities from the usual or charactenslic state of affairs affectively 
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positive, ,snd that they will eitert energy to achieve such incongruity 
However, movement away from the optimal level of incongruity lemfs to be 
experienced as negative [either as • boring" (when stimulation drops below 
the optimal level of incongruity) or as “panicky" (when it goes above the 
optimum)] In an analogous fashion movement toward the optim,-!! level of 
incongruity is experienced as positive (either as an increase from a boring 
State or as a decrease from a hyperactivated state) 

yj Valence of Outcomes The third general type of affective response to 
be considered is the valence* an individual has for various outcomes he 
might obtain as a consequence of his activities in the organization Valence 
refers simply to the degree to which the individual desires the outcomes m | 
question Thus, valence may be either positive or negative, depending upon ‘ 
whether the outcome is one which is sought or avoided by the person 

An outcome can become valent for an individual m two ways 

1 It can be directly satisfying of one or more of the person's needs 
For a very hungry person, food would be an outcome which would directly 
satisfy his existence needs Similarly, being allowed to interact informally 
with his coworkers w ould be a positively valent outcome for someone with 
strong social needs 

2 An outcome can be valent because it leads to o//ier outcomes which 
satisfy an individual’s needs Thus, money by itself is not directly need 
satisfying to a hungry man, but money will be highly valent for that man 
because it can be used (o purchase food which will satisfy his needs The 
valence of a particular outcome, then can be seen as determined by the 
valence of other outcomes for which the first one is instrumental (i e 
effective in acquiring the outcomes) Many outcomes in organizations (e g , 
“performing well”) are highly valent to individuals because they are 
instrumental m leading to other valued outcomes (e g , higher pay, quicker 
promotion, esteem from one’s supervisor, and so on) 

The way in which the concepts of valence and expectancy can be 
combined to yield predictions of the voluntary behavior of individuals in 
organizations is discussed m the section to follow 


MAN THINKS AND CHOOSES 

Because man is apurposive, proactive, cognitively active being, his behavior 
can be analyzed in terms of the behavioral plans he develops and executes 
(or, alternatively, the choices be makes) about how to deal with stimuli he 
encounters and how to achieve his personal goals Two very important 
questions arise if man is viewed m this way 
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1 How are behavioral plans selected (or choices made) 
set of possibilities available to the individual 

2 How does the individual tell how he is doing in 
behavioral plan, and how does be know when to stop'^ 


from the large 
executing his 


These two questions are examined below 


How Plans Are Selected and Choices Made: 

The Expectancy Model 

The general “expectancy-theory” model of human motivation provides one 
way of analyzing and predicting which courses of action an individual will 
follow when he has the opportunity to make personal choices about his 
behavior This theory, which was originally formulated by Tolman and 
Lewin m the 1930’s. recently has been usefully applied to behavior m 
organizational settings (e g , Vroom, 1964, Porter & Lawler, 1968) 

In essence, the model posits that the motivational ‘"force” to engage m a 
behavior is a multiplicative function of (1) the expectancies the person holds 
about what outcomes are likely to result from that behavior and (2) the 
valence of these outcomes Or, in symbols 
AfF= E-x V 

where MF = motivational force 
E » expectancy 
V = valence 

Since there are likely to be a number of different outcomes expected for any 
given behavior, the terms in the equation are summed across those outcomes 
to arrive at a single figure reflecting the attractiveness of the behavior being 
contemplated 

Thus, if the behavior being considered is "working hard on the job,” 
one needs to do the following to predict the effort exerted by the individual 
on his job 


1 Identify the outcomes the individual expects as a consequence of 

V, orking hard These might be “Being tired at the end of the day,” “Feeling 
that Pm really gelling something done at work.* “Getting promoted out of 
the job sooner ” “Rccciting negative reactions from my coworkers,” and so 
on Mosi people consider fewer than six or seven salient outcomes for any 
contemplated behavior so such lists arc usually not long ^ 

2 Determine the degree to which the individual is sure that each 
ouicome will result from engaging m the behavior Estimates of confidence 
can be made on a probability scale from zero (totally unsure whether or not 
the outcome will result) to one (completely sure that the outcome will 
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3 Determine the valence of each of the outcomes for the individual 
Valence can be assessed on any scale which is symmetrical around zero for 
example, -3 to +3, —1 to +l,and soon The only requirement is that it be 
possible to determine whether the individual finds each outcome attractive 
unattractive, or neutral (zero) It will be recalled from the discussion of 
outcomes that the valence associated with a given outcome is determined 
jointly by (1) the degree to which the outcome is directly need satisfying 
Itself and (2) the degree to which it leads to other outcomes which have 
valence 

4 Multiply the expectancy and the valence for each outcome, and then 
proceed to sum up the resulting products The figure which results will 
indicate whether the individual has a basic tendency to engage m the 
behavior (positive numbers), to avoid engaging m the behavior (negative 
numbers), or is neutral about whether or not to engage m the behavior 
(number near zero) To make actual predictions of behavior, however, it 
usually is necessary to know how the motivational forces toward engaging m 
various altenmtne possible behaviors compare It might be, for example, 
that the only choices open to an individual are low m attractiveness If one 
looked only at any one of the alternative behaviors, the value obtained might 
lead to the conclusion that the individual would not select that behavior If, 
however, alt the other behavioral alternatives led to less positive estimates 
of force, that conclusion would be erroneous 

Most researchers who have applied expectancy theory to work or- 
ganizations have asked employees to report on their expectancies and 
valences Strict behavionsts would reject this approach and predict behavior 
by a careful analysis of the situation and the past behavior of the people 
involved Studies have shown, however, that people’s reports of their 
expectancies and valences can predict later behavior, although not all 
studies have found that valence measures are useful The reason that 
valence measures have not aided prediction is not clear at this point (sec 
Lawler Suttle, 1973) Thus, while there are some technical dilTicuIties 
associated with exact formulations of expectancy theory, there seems to be 
widespread research support for the utility of a general expectancy theory 
<ipproJch to understanding the behavior of people in organizations 

Application to Work Performance in Organizations It should he 
emphasized that the expectancy theory model applies only to behanars 
ii hich ore, m fact, under the \ oluntary control of the indii idiial Unless the 
individinl is actually free to make a choice regarding his behavior, the model 
IS not applicable In considering work performance m organizations, there 
are two general types of choices over which the individual has voluntary 
control 

1 The amount of effort and enei^ he puts into his work activities 

2 The perform ince strategics or approaches he uses m^mg about nis 
work 
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The distinction between effort and strategy is a simple one effort refers 
to the mtensUy of a person’s work activities, and strategy refers to the 
direction of those activities For example, a person’s decision about whether 
to w ork hard or take it easy on the job is a decision about effort , his decision 
about whether to try to do high qualit> work or to produce large quantities 
of work instead is a decision about strategy Performance effectiveness on 
most lower-level jobs in contemporary organizations tends to be more 
strongly determined by how hard one works than by how one goes about his 
work Strategy considerations, on the other hand, are more important in 
many complicated, higher level jobs 

It should be emphasized in conclusion that the expectancy model is just 
that a model and no more People rarely actually sit down and list them 
expected outcomes for a contemplated behavior, estimate expectancies and 
valences, multiply, and add up the total unless, of course, they are asked to 
do so by a researcher Yet people do consider the likely outcomes of their 
actions, do weigh and e\ aluate the attractiveness of various alternatives, and 
do use these estimates in coming to a decision about what they will do The 
expectancy model provides an analytic tool for mirroring that process and 
for predicting its outcome, but it docs not purport to reflect the actual 
decision making steps taken by an individual 

Hov/ is Progress Monitored during the Execution 
of a Behavioral Plan? 

In the above section we focused on factors which determine what plan of 
action will be adopted by an individual, here we turn to the question of how 
an individual knows how he is doing as he implements his behavioral 
choices, and how he knows when to stop 

A model of how behavioral plans are executed has been proposed by 
three psjchologisls (Miller, Galanier &. Pnbram. 1960) It suggests that the 
basic unit for analyzing human action is a ‘TOTE ’ sequence TOTE is an 


Figure 2-5 Hammering as a TOTE 
unit (From Miller Galanter A Pn 
bram i960 p 34 ) 
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Figure 2-6 Assembly of two TOTE ifnits into one (arger unit (From 
Mitlsr Galanter & Pribram 1960 p 35) 

acronym for ‘Test Operate Test Exit “The sequence is illustrated m Figure 
2*5 for the plan ‘ hammering a nail ’* The performer tests whether the nad is 
sticking up, if It IS, he hammers again, he then tests again, and so on until the 
head of the nail is flush and he “exits’* from the performance sequence 

Very complicated patterns of behavior can be assembled from basic 
TOTE units m very much the same way chat large computer programs are 
made up of numerous subprograms, each of which is called at the ap 
propnate time by the mam program and each of which can have sub 
programs of its own The way in which TOTE units are assembled is 
illustrated in Figure 2-6, the figure breaks down the “hammering" unit 
shown m Figure 2 5 into two subunits lifting the hammer and striking the 
nail 

The same general paradigm can be used to describe and analyze the 
\sork activities of individuals in organizations Individuals select (and 
organizations provide) indicators of Ihe degree to which vanous personal 
and work goals are being reached by their activities Based on how the 
present state of affairs compares with the standard (the “tesi’'), the 
individual knows whether to continue his activities (“operate") or to stop 
(“exit* ) Moreover, if the individual finds that the more he engages in the 
activities, the further be js getting from the goal, he presumably would be 
prompted to stop the entire performance sequence and reconsider his choice 
of performance strategy 

Rationality and Work Behavior In Organizations 
Both the expectancy model of choice making and the TOTE model 
described above imphciily suggest a high level of rational analysis and 
effective decision making on the part of the individual It is icmptinc to 
assume in the expectancy theory paradigm that an individual will select the 
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behavioral alternative that actually will maximize his payoHs Simtiarly it is 
implicit m the TOTE paradigm that an individual will continue his work 
activities until the performance goal is fully met 

Such assumptions imply a good deal more rationality than is ac ually 
characteristic of the behavior of individuals m organizations People do not 
have (and do not attempt to obtain) complete knowledge of the outcomes of 
their behaviors, nor do they proceed rationally and methodically lowaTd 
their ob)ecUves. even when these objectives arc ones they personally 
endorse If man truly attempted to optimize hts behavior, he probably u ould 
be so heavily involved in search and evaluation activities and in constant 
“operating” activities aimed at meeting the lest for optimal performance that 
he would never do anything Simon (t9S7) has argued that, in general, man’s 
behavior is directed more toward “satisficing” than toward “optimizing ” By 
this he means that a person will look for a course of behavior that is 
satisfactory or “good enough” and when he finds it he will act Or, for 
ongoing performance activities, he wiU persist until he feels his performance 
has reached some level of personal acceptability, even though that level of 
performance may be less than optimal 

Does this mean that man’s behavior m organizations is irrational and 
unpredictable'^ Not necessarily Behavior generally is predictable if we 
know how the person perceives the situation, but it often does not appear to 
be rational or optimal to those who observe it While man’s behavior may 
not appear to be rational to an outside observer, there is reason to believe 
that It IS usually intended to be rational by the actor and that it is seen as 
rational by him Behavior often is seen as nonralional by an observer simply 
because the observer does not have access to the same information or hold 
the same expectancies the actor does and because the observer may value 
outcomes quite differently than the observer This can lead to observations 
such as ‘ I'd never do il that way. what’s wrong with him anyway*^” at the 
same time that the actor is feeling that he knows exactly where he is going, 
why, and what good things are going to happen to him when he gets there 
Sometimes people tend to view their behavior as rational when, in fact, 
it IS not For example when one outcome of a contemplated course of action 
has an emotionally potent payoff that the individual is unwilling to acknowl- 
edge, he may find himself rationalizing his behavior m terms of other 
outcomes which are not in fact as objectively important to him as he is 
attempting to make them The employee who transfers to a new job where 
he can be near someone for whom he has romantic feelings, for example 
may never admit to himself that those feelings were crucial in reaching the’ 
decision to transfer Instead he is likely to exaggerate the importance of 
vanous other outcomes he expects as a consequence of the transfer in order 
to justify his decision to himself as well 
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mamtaming the appearance of an internally consistent and rational stance is 
very pervasive and powerful People have been shown to engage in 
considerable attitude and belief change merely to achieve a state of 
experienced consistency (Festmger, 1957, Bern, 1970) Thus, while people 
tend to have strong desires to appear rational, the machinations they go 
through to achieve that appearance often are quite the opposite 

MAN HAS LIMITED RESPONSE CAPABILITIES 

Thus far our discussion has focused on factors that influence man’s 
disposition or motivation to behave in a certain manner An important 
additional determinant of man’s behavior is his capacity to perform as he 
intends Psychologists interested in individual differences traditionally have 
focused on this issue and have found that people vary considerably tn their 
ability to behave in certain ways To state the issue simply People are not 
capable of behaving m all ways, in fact they are decidedly limited in their 
response capabilities 

People’s response capabilities are a function of both innate aptitude and 
learning Stated as a formula this becomes 

^Response capability » (aptitude x learning) 

Traditionally, psychologists have classified behaviors into those that are 
innate (and therefore not subiect to improvement by iraming) and those that 
c^n be altere d and learned This way of thml.mg about humnn behavior 
seems to be "outmoded It now appears that even measures like IQ (which 
was once thought to be innately determined and fixed) can be influenced to 
an extent by training and expenence Thus, it now seems reasomble to think 
of human response capacities m terms of a continuum At one end of the 
continuum arc those responses that arc relatively untnfluenccable as a result 
of training and experience, and at the other end are those responses that are 
celauvely open to change and not significantly constrained bj genetic or 
physiological factors 

Figure 2-7 presents an illustration of the kind of continuum that can be 
constructed It shows that some capabilities (e g , reaction time) arc rcl i 
lively fixed, while others are relatively malleable and can be improved b> 
training Unfortunately, there is relaiiveJy little dnlaavaihble on just where 
certain kinds of responses should be placed on the continuum The 
arrangement shown here represents a rough approximation of the actual 
position of the responses included TTic significance of this issue for 
understanding behavior in organiialions is substantial since il directly 
questions what type of training and development programs organir.itions 
should nm If. for example, manigenal style is rehtncly fixed, it banlJy 
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ngure 2-7 Human response capab lities 

makes sense lo spend money trammg managers ll v.ould seem far belter to 
attempt to select managers v.ho have the tlcsiied response eapabilitics 
Fortunately, as will be seen m Chapter 7. there is some evidence to indicate 
that management style (as well as some other response capabilities of high 
importance lo organiialions) is open lo influence and development through 
training programs 

Measuring and Classifying Individual Differences 
A number of social scientists (primarily psychologists) have worked on the 
development of valid measures of people’s response capabilities A large 
number of tests have been constructed, and research has shown that some of 
them can rtasonaWy accurately predret some types of future behavvor vn 
organizations Tests have been developed to measure response capabilities 
which are relatively fixed and also those which are more susceptible to 
change as a result of expenence and training The latter tests are usually 
called skill tests, while the former are called aptitude tests Both kinds of 
tests often play an important role in organizations since, as will be discussed 
•/?. S, ^Jsv2. v.’i. %. V/ty •Omj/vjJ. w. 

organizations 

In addition to tests which are designed to measure people’s response 
capabilities (often called tests of maximum performance because they are 
designed to measure how well a person can perform a given task) tests of 
people’s typical behavior have been developed These tests — usually refer- 
red to as personality or interest tests— are designed to measure how aperson 
tl picallv behaves in a situation, and they, like aptitude and skill tests, show 
large individual differences Overall personality and interest tests have not 
proved as useful in predicting behavior in organizations This is unfortunate, 
since valid tests of typical performance are needed to aid our understanding 
of behavior m organizations 

Attempts to classify abilities lave encountered problems similar to 
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those )nvolved in efforts to develop definitive lists of human needs While 
there obviously are a number of different kinds of abilities, it is difficult to 
group them m any internally coherent framework Jn general, researchers 
have attempted to duster abilities according to how strongly performance in 
one specific area relates to performance m another Even this procedure, 
however, has resulted m a diversity of classification schemes There is 
enough agreement among these approaches however, for us to conclude 
that it IS important to distinguish among mental, physical, and interpersonal 
response capabilities 

Mental Capabilities 

Ciearly one of the most important areas of an individual s response 
capacities concerns mental abilities Most of the research which has 
attempted to relate such abilities to job performance can be examined in 
terms of a relatively simple two way classification scheme (Ghiselli, 1966) 
One dimension of the system is quantitative or numerical ability, and the 
other is verbal ability The distinction turns out to be important since 
quantitative and verbal abilities do differentially predict success in various 
jobs For some jobs (c g certain sales jobs) verbal ability scores seem to be 
the best predictor, while for others (e g , engineering jobs) quantitative 
ability scores predict belter This is not surprising, given the different 
demands which jobs make on people Thus, for understanding individual 
behavior in organizations it probaWy is important to maintain this distinc* 
tion It is not clear, however, that it is necessary to break down mental 
abilities into more than two categories because of what has been called the 
“g” or general factor in jntelhgence The “g’ factor reflects the fact that 
almost all kinds of mental ability are highly related to each other It suggests 
that one’s level of general intelligence may influence all kinds of mentaf 
performance Thus, while it probably makes some sense to distinguish 
between verbal and quantitative mental abilities, further classification seems 
uxtxiecessaTy for our purposes 

Manual and Physical Response Capabilities 
Jn addition to varying m mental ability, people also differ m manual response 
capabilities These differences have obvious implications for organizations 
Many organizations have sobs that require people with specific manual 
response capabilities that often arc not generally available m the population 
(e g , baseball teams) In filling these jobs, then, the emphasis must be upon 
measuring people's manual skills and selecting only those people who have 
the manual capabilities necessary to do the job successfully 

Just as there are problems in developing an adequate classification 
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system for human mental ahilities, there also arc difficulties in developing a 
classification system for human physical abilities About all that can be 
concluded at this point is that a truly adequate classification system for 
human physical abilities presently does not exist 


Interpersonal Skills and Personality 

A person’s interpersonal style (how he deals with others) and his personality 
frequently are thought of m terms of response predispositions, i e , as 
reflecting largely how a person wants to respond or behave But interper- 
sonal behavior is influenced not only by response disposition but also by 
response capability (Wallace. 1966) This view leads to an abililics concep- 
tion of personality, which considers the response capabilities of people to be 
a key determinant of their personality and interpersonal behavior 

Much of the research on the interpersonal behavior of executives would 
strongly support the idea that the abilities concept does have relevance for 
the study of personality and interpersonal relations in organizations For 
example, a number of cases show how personality and interpersonal style 
actually do influence organizational effectiveness and how interpersonal 
competence can be thought of as a skill that can be learned and that is a 
particularly vital skill for upper level managers to have (Argyns, 1962) 
Interpersonal competence, then, can be likened to calculus, in that many 
people can be taught it but few people can discover it for themselves 

Analysis of interpersonal behavior strongly points to the conclusion 
that how a person comes across in situations demanding such skills is a 
function of both his response capabilities and his behavioral dispositions It 
IS quite clear that at any given point in time people are limited m the 
interpersonal behaviors of which they are capable Some people cannot, for 
example, easily express emotions in groups or develop high degrees of trust 
m others These behaviors often are difficult for some people not because of 
dispositional tendencies but simply because they do not know how They 
have never learned to express emotions openly, instead they have learned 
only how to cover them up or, at most, express them indirectly U is also 
clear, however, that people’s interpersonal behavior is strongly influenced 
by their dispositional tendencies Sometimes people do not want to express 
emotions even though they may have the capability of doing so 

In summary, then, the argument is that interpersonal behavior is 
strongly influenced by both “can do” and “want to ’ issues This conclusion 
has some important implications for the kind'of training that should be done 
on interpersonal behavior Time needs to be spent working not only on 
dispositional issues but also on capability issues People need to be taught 
and to practice different styles of interpersonal behavior so that they will 
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have avntlable a variety or repertoire of response capacities 7?us is 
particularly true if people do not know what is effective interpersonal 
behavior because the only styles they have experienced are dysfunctional 
ones (Argjris, 1971) 

The classification and measurement problems that were discussed 
above for mental and physical response capacities are again relevant here 
and, if nnything, are even more severe in the interpersonal behavior area 
There are few if any. well validated scales presently available for measuring 
interpersonTl capabilities, nor are there any well developed and widely 
accepted classification systems for these capabilities 


CONCLUSION 

This chapter has focused on general processes and characteristics of 
individuals which are central to understanding the behavior of people m 
organizations While we have attempted throughout to emphasize processes 
and characteristics which are true of all people, it has been constantly 
necessary to qualify our conclusions by statements about the importance of 
individual differences for understanding and implementing the principles 
discussed 

This tension between general processes and individual differences will 
be characteristic of our discussions throughout the book As will be seen 
again and again, effective organizational management (or, os far as that goes, 
effective research on organizations) depends upon the development of a way 
of conceiving behavior in orgamzalions which allows one to consider 
simultaneously the general psychological laws which govern all people and 
the idiosyncrasies of particular organization members— idiosyncrasies 
which, if not present, would make management an easy job, organizational 
behavior beautifully predictable, and life m organizations rather boring 


REVIEW AND DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1 What simifariues and differences would be found m organizations whose 
managers hold Theory X and Theory Y assumptions*' 

2 What IS the basic problem associated with viewing all mdividuaJs from enher a 
Theory X or a Theory Y perspective? 

3 Is It possible to have the same reward satisfy, simultaneously, needs at sei eral 
levels in the Maslow need hierarchy? 

4 Management s use of behavioristic (Skinnerian) pnnciples might be mfeasible in 
some work organizations Why’ 

5 How does hedonism relate to the various motivational models presented m this 
chapter? (For example, expectancy theory, behaviorism eic ) 
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6 If Maslow's need hierarchy is vaJid, what arc its implications for the design of 
reward systems m organizations‘> 

7 What IS meant by the statement, “A satisfied need is not a motivator”*’ 

8 What IS the relationship between need satisfaction and need importance? Is it 
the same for all needs'* 

9 Why did psychologists originally study job satisfaction'’ Why do they continue 
to study if* 

10 List some organiiationaj events that are particularly likely to be mispcrceived by 
organization members and explain why 

11 What implications does Simon’s theory (i e , limited search for alternatives and 
limned knov.lcdge of consequences of acts) have for the Motivational Force = 
Expectancies x Valences formulation'’ 

12 Although a manager may find that he is able to substantially increase the 
motivation of his subordinates (MF in the MF =: E x V model), productivity or 
some other index of performance may not rise Why'’ 

13 What IS an expectancy? How does it influence voluntary behavior*’ 



Chapter 3 


The Nature of 
Organizations 


In the previous chapter we examined some views about the nature of 
individuals If we are to understand the behavior of people at work, it will be 
necessary next to look at the other major variable involved organizations 
They will be the focus of the present chapter, where we will review some of 
the major conceptual and theoretical ideas that social scientists have put 
forth as ways of thinking about them 


DIVERSITY OF VIEWPOINTS 

The basic nature and features of org3nizahons,as will become evident, have 
been the object of intense scrutiny and debate during the past two decades 
They have been dissected from virtuallyeveryconceivableperspective One 
sometimes gets the feeling that organizations must mean all things to all 
people because often what one author chooses to emphasize in an analysis is 
virtually ignored by someone else The situation has been likened by Haire 
(1959) to the proverbial story of the blind men describing an elephant— each 
believes he is describing n different animal Apropos of this, one scholar 
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(Waldo, 1961, p 216) has commented “ one must conclude that if they 
[organiiilion theorists] all concern the same elephant it is a leo 
elephant with a generalized elephanliiis ” 

Despite the fact that there is considerable variability m how scholars 
choose to analyze organizations, there is also a certain amount of com- 
monality among the viewpoints As we shall note later, when we abstract 
some of the more prominent definitions of organizations, there are certain 
aspects of them that seem to be emphasized with some degree of regularity. 
The fact that there is by no means perfect agreement merely serves to 
emphasize that complex organizations are, indeed, complex The important 
point for the reader to keep in mind is that there is no ultimate “right” or 
“wrong” way to look at organizations There are, however, some conceptu- 
alizations that may be more helpful than others in understanding them, 
depending m large part upon the uses which one wishes to make of such 
viewpoints 

The fact that there are a variety of viewpoints available concerning the 
basic nature of organizations indicates that the study of organizations is not 
the exclusive province of any single academic discipline This point has been 
stressed by a number of writers (eg .Waldo, 1961, Haire, 1959, Pugh, 1966) 
Each disciplinary onentation tends to focus on a particular aspect or set of 
features of organizations For example, economists tend to deal with how 
organizations allocate resources and how decisions are made under condi- 
tions of uncertainty Industrial engineers focus on the technological un- 
derpinning of organizational activities Sociologists have been concerned 
largely with the structure of organizations and the ways in which organize 
lions in loto cope with their external social environments Political scientists 
are concerned with such issues as the exercise of power and aulhonty in 
organizational settings Psychologists by and large, have concentrated their 
study on the behavior of individuals and groups within organizations 

None of these diseipUnarv perspectives has a fumiamenlal advantage 
over the others Indeed, it is often found that an organization researcher 
from one discipline tends to utilize concepts that have been more frequently 
associated with some other discipline Thus, for example, one can find 
psychologists who study types of power, sociologists who put particular 
emphasis on technology, and political scientists who address themselves to 
role relationships In essence the analysis of organizations is a fertile 
meeting ground for a number of disciplines and has the distinct character of 
a truly interdisciplinary field 


^ORGANIZATIONS DEFINED 

As with other key terms m the behavioral sciences (e g , leadership, role 
power, motivation) what we mean precisely by the w ord “organization” is 
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not easy to define In fact, there are some who would doubt the uidily of 
att^emptmg to do so March and Simon f 1 9581 ^ or example, m a widely 
referenced bool, entitled Ot^ammiiGns, choose not to define (his word but 
instead state that ‘ it is easier, and probably more useful, to give examples of 
formal organizations than to define the term” (p 1) With tongue m cheek 
another organizational analyst notes that ‘ fhej who has not tried his hand at 
framing a one sentence (or even one paragraph) definition of organization 
has denied himself an educational expenence of high value”(Waldo. 1961, p 
218) Nevertheless, our position is that there is value to be obtained by 
examining some representative definitions provided by a variety of social 
and behavioral scientists Such a sampling of definitions wi)) serve to focus 
attention on the presumed essential features of organizations This, m turn. 
Will permit us later m the book to identify some of the major issues dealt 
With by organizational theorists as these issues relate to the question of how 
people at work interact with organizations 

A summary of fundamental characteristics of organizations, as ab 
stracted from a representative sample of some of the more widely cited 
definitions, is shown m Figure 3-1 This summary set contains five major 
features that can be conceived of m the terms of a typical lead paragraph of 
a news story 

Organizations are 

1 Who composed of individuals and groups 

2 Why in order to achieve certiin goals and objectives 

3 4 How by means of differentiated functions that arc intended to 

be rationally coordinated and directed 

5 When through time on a continuous basis 

For each of these basic feaiures. Figure 3-1 permits us to see the range 
of definitional attributes Thus, for the question of composition of organiza 
lions, Barnard talks about a size as small as (uo or more persons, while 
Strother speaks of groups of two or more people and Scott uses the term 
“collectivities ” The common element here, however, is ihnt orginizatiotis 
are, first and foremost, J0 fin/cntitie 5-m .which peop l e take part an^ lirmiuch 
they react The second fundamental feature stresses the purposeful, goal* 
oriented^hamctenstic of organizaiions This focuses our attention on the 
msirumentaJ nature of organizations, that is. they are social instruments set 
up to do something The third and fourth features concern the mews by 
which organizations go about the proc ess of trying to accomplish objective s 
As maicafed in figure 3 J, IherraieTwo ihajw types of methods” that arc 
seen as essential for this thc-ddIcay«ialipnoU»flCliQiiaantlxosiii^^ 
the e onscioiis. intendedl> ration af.planQilatiAmp.ijjocoocdinatg 

■i^^dlTTct the ^itics thus jriKf uced w iihift ih eorgi^Non FjDaJly,Jomc 



1 Composition individuals/groups 

Wjo ot moT® (Baftvard^ 

a number of people (Schem) 
a group or cooperaUve system (Gross) 
groups of tv/o or more people (Strother) 
at least several primary groups (Simon) 
social umts (LiUeret) 
social units (Elzioni) 
collectivities (Scott) 

2 Orientation toward goafs 

devoted primanly to attainment of specific goals (Etzioni) 

achievement of some common explicit purpose or goal (Schein) 

obtaining a set of objectives or goals (Litterer) 

some kind of cotteclive goal(s) or output(s) (Strother) 

pursuit of relatively specific objectives (Scott) 

an accepted pattern of purposes (Gross) 

tov/ard ends that are objects of common knov/ledge (Simon) 

3 and 4 Wetftods 

3 Differentiated functions 

differentiation of function (Gross) 
some kind of differentiation of function (Strother) 
(differentiation in] terms of authority status and role 
(Preslhus) 

division of labor and function (Schem) 

4 Intended rational coordination 

rational coordination of activities (Schein) 

liigh degree of rational direction of behavior (Simon) 

conscious integral on (Gross) 

consciously coordinated activities (Barnard) 

subject to criteria of rationality (Thompson) 

structured Interpersonal relations (Presthus) 

5 Continuity through time 

more or less conUpmu^tjasii.^ 
continuity of interaction (Gross) 

AOfe Sou ces lor yrese nfio'ia} chsrsstenst along »rrth the e-noral Csc ofnafv onenta! on 
oi the authors af* tr« loi wmg 
eama tf. 193d p-7S (Sooology/managementi 
Etzson t9S4 p X (Soci^ogy) 

Soot. 19S4 p *S3 (So&clOTy) 

Thcfrpsoo. 1967 p tO (Sociology) 

Gross IScS p 63 (Pd-t-cal »^.wnce> 

P esthus issa p SO (Poiftieai sc>en e] 

S-rpon isSip 1130 (Pdi* cal sjencej 
Se!%e n 1970 p 9 (Psycholos/) 

Lrterer 19€5 p 5 (Mana^emerr) 

5 ro*her 1963 P 23 (Manag-rnent) 

Figure 3-1 Fundanenta) characteristics of organ ra* ons (as ai>- 
slra-ned fro~i represanta rve definitKjns given bv behavioral and 
soc^l scientists) 
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(bui noi all) commeniators point to a fifth basic feature the continuitj 
through time of the activities and relationships wiihin organizations This 
latter aspect implies that w hen vie are tatkmg about organizations we are not 
deaJmg w ith one-ume-oniy .ictions orrelationsbtps, but rather ones that have 
some prospect of becoming regularized and of lasting for some indefinite 
amount of time 

These five features, taken together supply something of an anatomical 
look at organizations They arc. if you w ill, skeletal definitions that delineate 
the minimal outlines of what organizations are and do They serve to help us 
distinguish the types of entities wc refer to as "formal organizations" 
(especially those m which people work) from other social groupings such as 
families, social classes, ethnic groups. and random gatherings of individuals 
The five features, by themselves, do not provide a flesh and blood picture of 
the nature of actual, ongoing organizations To say that organizations are 
composed of individuals and groups per se says nothing about v, here people 
come from, how manv there arc. and what capabilities they have To say that 
organizations are goal oriented tells others nothing about whui kinds of 
goals, whose goals, changing goals, overlapping goals, or conflicting goals 
And so forth It is obviously necessary to examine each of these five 
features in considerably more detail to learn something of their implications 
for furthering our understanding of individual behavior in the organized 
work setting This is the task for the remaining sections of this chapter 


THE COMPOSITION OF ORGANIZATIONS 
Question of Units 

In analyzing the composition of organizations, one is immediately faced with 
the problem of specifying the "units" that compose organizations At the 
same time, it is possible to think of organizations as units themselves, and 
ask how they relate to some more encompassing entity That is, organiza- 
tions can be considered as ‘parts’’ of a larger total system f 

One way to look at the units question is to adopt a classification or 
"levels of analysis” system that has been proposed by a number of 
organization theorists (c g , Simon, 1952. Indik, 1968) This classification 
scheme is shown in Figure 3-2 

It can be seen m Figure 3-2 that this approach considers individuals as 
the smallest units of analysis, and society at large as the most encompassing 
In between are groups, organizations, and institutions This kind of concep- 
tual scheme has been referred to as a "ne« of Chinese_bIocks” similar to 
such sequences as elementary particle atom rtmoleculean-physics, and 
gene chromosome nucleus — cell - tissue organ -» organism m 
biology (Simon, 1952) 
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Figure 3*2 A ctassilicaiion system of units relating to organtra 
tions 


U should be noted that the individual group -» orgamzation 
institution -• society sequence does not specify how many of each type of 
smaller units there are in the next larger unit As the summarized samples of 
definitions given in Figure 3-1 imply, the minimum number in eaclj case is 
assumed to be two (ic . two or more people form groups, two or more 
groups form organizations, two or more organizations compose institutions, 
and so on) The maximum number of units is not specified and is assumed to 
vary widely for different types of groups, different types of organizations, 
and the like. 

Perhaps the most important implication of the approach show'n in 
Figure 3-2 IS the idea that each larger unit operates as a major aspect of the 
environmcnf of the preceding unit Thus, typically, people do not relate to 
orpamzations as isolated individuals Normally, though not always, they are 
pans of groups and their interaction with the organization is as a part of 
some type of group The group or groups of which they are a part often arc 
the most crucial feature of their surroundings Hence, John Jones's view of 
the X'lT, organization strongly reflects hts aiiiludes toward, say. his im- 
mediate workgroup For him. the XYZ organization is virtually the same as 
his immediitc group Similarly, at one step up the sequence, the key 
influencing environment for the group is the organization of which it is a 
part A group that is part of a relatively unsuccessful organization, for 
cv.amrlc. may not pay much attention to the fact that the mstiimion (e g . the 
banking industry) of which the orgamzation is m turn a pan is relatively 
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successful v-ithm society What really matters are the opportunities and 
problems presented by the immediate environment— the organization This 
IS not to say, of course, that units one step or more removed are not 
influential Clearly, they are in many instances John Jones may find that 
what the organization does to him or for him has more impact on him than 
the activities or interactions occurring m his group The point is that each 
level of unit above a given unit consiiiutes a part of its environment, and the 
more immediate the level the greater is the assumed influence on the 
particular unit 


Individuals in Organi2ations 

^ As we have mentioned earlier, a fundamental aspect of the definitions of 
organizations relating to their composition is the fact that they are social 
entities When we study the behavior of individuals in the organizational 
Situation we must take account of the fact that they \s ork with other people 
around them — either directly, as on a factory production line or a hospital 
floor, or indirectly, as in a managerial job where others may not be 
physically present ail the time but where their influence is strongly fell The 
inevitable knowledge that the individual has about this fnci— that he is not 
working alone— IS presumed to ba\e considerable impact on his behaMor 
and his thinking (as discussed in detail in Chapters 1? and 14) In this sense, 
then, i hig, organization can be considered a social home for each individual 
employee that lakes part m it 

In Viewing individuals as units that form organizations— whether as 
parts of distinct groups or not~rt is necessary to keep in mind what (hey 
bring to organizations What is often overlooked is that individuils bring 
both more and less than mieht be ideal for the organization Certainly, as his 
been pointed out m Chapter 2, a man at work has made available to the 
organization aitnbmes^certain apiiliides and abilities Jn 

addition, he also brings along a whole set of attitudes, personality disposi 
tions, feelings, emotions, and ibe like that might— from the organization's 
point of \ lew— impede his usefulness to the organization The organization 
employs more than just a nervous system or a pair of handsy 

At the same time, however, no employing organization ever obtains the 
total person from a psychological point of \ lew The concept of partial 
inclusion has been utilized lo dcscnlic ibis ••segmental mvolvcmcnt of 
people in social groups’* (AlJporl, 1962, Katz A. Kahn 1966) Since each 
individual is a member simulnneoosly of m in> groups or organizations (a 
family , a church, clubs, etc ). no one of them is able to command his total 
commitment to the complete exclusion of all the others. f{c is pirtnlly 
included m each and touilj included m none Even people occupyme 
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nosUians at the very top of orjamzalions. those who have the most to gatn or 
lose m relation to the organization’s fate, have lies to other social entities 
that the> cannot shut out entirely even if they desired to do so In essence, 
organizations would prefer to have particular psychological parts of in- 
dividuals. but the> are consistently obtaining more or less than those 
specified parts 

Groups in Organizations 

Groups are the Other key element in the social composition of organizations. 

As ordinarily defined, groups consist of a limited number of individuals who 
have common interactions and some degree of shared values and norms 
(standards of behavior) In organizations, such groups are of two major ' 
t>pes. (1) those specified and created by the organization and (2) those that 
occur naturally m the process of individuals having the opportunity to 
interact with each other The first type is typically referred to as “formal 
groups,” and the latter as “informal” or “social groups ” 

Formal Groups Some groups are specifically designated by the 
organization and arc set up to further the attainment of us goals These can 
be considered “formal groups ” Their creation represents an attempt by the 
organization to structure uscif m the most efficient manner possible The 
fact that such groups, for example, those composed of a number of 
subordinates reporting to a given superior, can be created by the organiza- 
tion also means that they can be dissolved by it Hence, there is no necessary 
time sp.in for the life of a given formal group Some continue in operation 
for scry long periods of time, during which individuals enter and leave the 
group, but the structure and functions of the group remain relatively 
constant Such rclaitsely stable groups tend to be particularly characiensiic 
of the lower Icscis of organizations^ Other formal groups may be m 
existence for rclaiiicly short periods of time These groups, more likely to 
be found at middle and higher ccheli^s. are referred to by some as 
“temporary systems” (Bentus. 1966) Examples would be task forces and 
project teams set up by the organiz^iiion for limited tasks of rather specific 
duration IndisiduaK would be bkely to remain members of such groups for 
their duration (since they arc often m existence for quite short periods of 
time) and hence the composition would remain fairly constant 

It should be noted that any given employee can be simultaneously a 
member of two or more formal groups The fact that such groups are 
specified hy the organization in no way precludes multiple mcmbcrshi[>- 
a-d thuy multiple influences on the individuars behavior Indeed, almost 
every indiv ulual above the lowest level of the enterprise is the member of at 
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least two such groups af a gfoup 

the supervisor or boss and sec h formal crou EJtteatoaliU^ 

one of the subord.nates 

role who fails to take 

the membership will inevitably find that he 

into account this type of d g , 1,0 formal organization 

has created difficulties f“' , confined to just the superior- 

Multiple formal 8^““'’ Requently a person will find himself in 

subordinate relationship, h ,„penors to report to and thus he is a 

a situation where he has ' ; A common example would be 

member of two d'lfetent subordmate g P ^ ^ decentralized 

the personnel manager of a c’^rsity) who is responsible both to the 

industrial firm or a "“'"f he head »' P=''“""=' ^ 

head of that branch and also „„|,ip|e formal group membership 

headquarters of the “fS“"'“ |c\, hen the individual isnmcmber of one 

situations would occur for example, 

or more project groups the pattern of relationships among 

Srganizations attempt » (An example of such a 

formal groups by “am 

chart 18 shown in F'f ^ ^ 5 ^ II as the network of linkages P™ng the 

fn^ffi^way,'^y"ndlv.dunl in 

rel tion .0 the formal “ V^ier ^ain functions), Pictured o th 

of developing his^owiJ^P'P"*”" 

"rNonspecined(lnforma')G™“/=^/^r';'c^^^ 

ruct^Cr.sundm— 

organization, such as an E„„plcs (.ind 

several quite dillereni 

listed) would be ,Sni work together on formal 

out the tasks that arc 




Rgurtt 3-3 An example of an organization chart (lor a business company) 
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' Informal coramumcaMn groups a set o^f in ccrlam\!,'pes of 

rteiacur^ttpol^o^e of passing various types of information from 
one person to another , i^jividuals who may have no 

-Informal friendship g'^o“P^\^f,h-acholher,butwhodecide voluntary 
formally designated '"'=™“"”''',';,ra„„rvvhetlier or not such tnterae- 
to interact either during t during nonwork periods such 

tions are relevant to cariymg out 'vvork -o 
as coffee breaks or lunch hours y 

th formal groups, an individual may , and usually does, simulla- 
Again, as with formal g P j , so^al groups 

neously belong to several *“J^'", ps„„h,n an organisation tends to be 

The number of informal s g^^P^^ individuals employed bj it 

rather large relative to ihe „ member arc 

Furthermore, their ■ 5 make it quite clear »ho is considered a 

often blurred Some such gro p ^ , number 0 

member and who is not Other gro p jpmciimes 

individuals on the P'"?’'“^mbers and at other times do not This fact, 

interact with the groups across groups, makes it exceedingly 

coupled with overlapping membe^ ^ P ^ orgLizniion, the informal social 

difficult to summarize exp 1 ^ While certain queslionnaire-lype t 

•"rm.ofTl'shrhe'erwe.l >■<>— ^'S^onfar^^^ 

greater detail ,„r a variety “f '“^""'/'Xhtlnnd others of 

members of soc.,.1 g P^^^ ^,n frmnds ^ ^ _ 

be very conscious ot „„awnre-5uch as he or she 

,h!ch they may bf ' ,'d 10 a group and becomes a P 


^“'’’‘''N^d^n^'a^etedtoagrourandbeco^^^^ 

Sr.:?" noi';^^c,un?:« .be benerits of membership ,n 
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appears to be the case Individual motive is oecessari1> an internal, personal, 
subjecUve thing, common purpose b nccessanly an external, impersoMl. 
objective thing even though the individual interpretation of it is subjective The 
one exception to this general rule, an important one is that the accomplishment 
of an organization purpose becomes itself a source of personal satisfaction and 
a motive for many individuals in many organizations It is rare, however, if ever, 
znd then I think only m connection with family, patriotic, and religious 
organizations under special conditions that organization purpose becomes or 
can become the onl) or even the major individual motive 


U v.e accept the above viewpoint, we are left with something like the 
following way of looking at the question * Whose goals'’” vvhen we use the 
term “organizational goals” Organizational goals are established by in- 
dividuals, usually m some colteciivc fashion (that is, by some number of 
individuals cooperating together), and usually for the intended benefit of the 
total entity as these indn iduats see i/— which, of course, in some instances, 
may in actuality mean for the pnmary benefit of the particular individuals 
who formulate the goals When the organization is originally created, such 
goal formulauon will be bv the founders, thereafter, however, n w ill tend to 
be by those individuals who “have sufficient control of organizational 
resources to commit them in certain directions and to withhold them from 
others” (Thompson, 1967, p 128) While these individuals w ill ordinarily be 
those holding the highest formal positions m an organization, this will not be 
necessarily so if iheic arc others lower down who have “sufficient control of 
organizational resources ” An example of the latter situation is where a 
technical expert has extremely specialized knowledge available to no one 
else in the organization He might not hold a particularly high position in the 
chain of command, but he controls a scarce but v ital organizational resource 
(technical expertise) and thus may be able to influence organizational goal 
formation 


Wc*nave previously helmed an organizational goal as a desired future 
state of affairs There is a somewhat differenl (but not opposite) way to look 
at goals that may be helpful m understanding aspects of the “Whose goals*’” 
question This alternate way of viewing goals is from the vantage point of 
decision theorists (Cycn &. March 1963. Simon. 1964) To illuminate this 
T^siuon we shall present in some detail the ideas of one of the major 
developers of this theory Herbert Simon 


S,mon(19M)rega7dsEoaI,as inrciliiy set, o/con«ram« that limit the 
scope of actions Thus, he states that 


.. the decKte mkms vt«at»,, rf i,te coarse ol aa.01. to be 
aeeeruHe most sal, sty a .hole setof reqo.rements or coesttami, Some °m« 
o-e ft tlesc reqmreneets issmEledomaod telened to as the foal ot the action 
Cut the chance ot one o! «.e consteamt, (rom many. ,s fn n blEre.len, 
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arbitrar> For many purposes it is more meinmgfLl to refer to the whole set of 
requirements as the (complex) goal of (he action This conclusion applies both 
to mdisidua! and orgtnizaljonal decision making (1964, P 7) 

This analysis of what consiKuics a goal can he summarized by an epigram 
that Simon quotes “If you allow me to determine the constraints. I don’t 
care who selects the optimization criterion ” 

With this way of looking at goafs, we may ask whetherevery individual 
in the organization must be guided at all times by the primary goal(s) of the 
organization Simon answers “no.” and provides an interesting example with 
respect 10 the often-cited goal of “profit” in a business organization 

* Profit" may not enter directly into ihe decision making of most members of a 
business organization Again, this does not mean that it is improper or 
meaningless to regard profit as a pnncipal goal of the business It simply means 
that the decision making mechanism is a loosely coupled system m winch the 
profit constraint is only one amonga number of constraints and enters info most 
subsystems only m indirect ways ]i would be both legitimate and realistic to 
describe most business firms as directed toward profit making— subject to a 
number of side constraints— operating through a network of decision making 
processes that introduces many gross approximations into the search for 
profitable courses of action Further the goal ascription does not imply that any 
employee is motivated by (he firm’s profit goal, although some may be (1964. 
pp 21-22) 

In effect, the point is being made that (he overall goal (constraint) of profit is 
sufficiently diffuse to permit members of lower echelons in organizations to 
be guided in Iheir day-to-day actions by more immediate goals (constraints) 
that are not directly related to profit but which also do not ultimately violate 
that overall organizational goaf Again, it is necessary to stress that although 
lower-level individuals in the organization may not have been m on the 
selling of the overall organizational goal(s). and may not be affected very 
directly by them in their daily behavior, they nevertheless are affected by the 
assumption that such goals have been set and that those leading the 
organization know what they are This does not, also, preclude the pos 
sibiliiy in some organizations that lower-level employees will want to 
participate in the goal-formulation process to the same extent as those who 
(at Ihe higher levels) control more of the organization’s resources 

Official, Operative, and Operational Goals 

The preceding discussion leads directly into an additional type of considera- 
tion With respect to organizational goals This is the relationship among 
“official,” “operative," and “operational” goals 
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THE ORIENTATION OF ORGANIZATIONS: 

toward goals 

Oreanizations are considered to be oriented toward goals and objectives 
This IS the clear message one gels b> looking at the definitions of organi^ 
tions that are summarized in Figure 3 I This feature, in fact, is taken by 
many theorists (e g , Euioni. 1964, Parsons, I960, Schein, 1970) to be the 
sine t}ua non of organizations Parsons puts this most forcibly when he says 
that It IS ‘ primacy of onentation to the attainment of a specific goal [that is 
the) defining charactensiic of an organization which distinguishes it from 
other types of social systems ’ (I960, p 17) Presumably, according to this 
view , the more specific and explicit the goals of a social collectivity are, the 
more it should be regarded as an organization (rather than, say, an informal 
group, a crowd etc ) 

Goals, as organization theonsts tend to use the term, are defined as 
desired future slates of affairs (Vroom, I960, Etzioni, 1964) While in some 
cases they may never be realizable, the organization is viewed as intending 
to reach them Here, also we should keep in mind that there is no necessary 
TcquiTttTnent that an organization have only a single goal In fact, most 
organizations that we wiU be considering throughout this book, (that is, 
orpnizalions that employ people) wiU very likely have multiple goals 

Importance o! Organizational Goals 

Viewed m broad perspective, the presumption that organizations are pur- 
poseful m nature can be potentially quite important for affecting the 
behavior of individuals m relation to organizations People tend to react to 
organizations as if they were going somewhere To the extent that a given 
individual believes this with respect to a particular organization it may 
influence his desire to join and slay with it 11 he comes to believe that the 
of ^nzaiion is lacking m purpose this also can have an impact on his desire 
to perform even if it does not drive him away from the organization For 
these types of reasons, organizations that are concerned about employee 
r snic icg tion and performance often go to great lengths to ensure that “ends 
arc objects of commonknowlcdge** (Simon 1952) It is obvious of course, 
ihai some organizations succeed in doing this much belter than other ones 
Those that arc able to make their goals sufficiently prominent so that the 
objectives are indeed fom/non knowledge throughout the orgamzation.arc 
presumed to have a competitive advantage in mobilizing collective human 
effort / 

In more specific ways organizational goals serve several important 
furctonstrtziori 1964 7-iW 1963 Steers 1971) 

V Torus affeniion To the extent that goals arc emphasized and made 
known to organizaiion members they can serve as one kind of guideline to 
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focus the efforts and activities of individuals and groups The> thus can be 
thought of as one type of prescription of what “should be'* done 

2 Pro\ide a source of legitimacy Notonl} can goals have thefunctionof 
indicating to an organization member what he should be doing, they also 
help legitimize or justify his actions or decisions In this « ay they can be a 
type of defense for any member if his activities are criticized or questioned 

3 Ser\e as a standard Goals in conjunction with various measurement 
procedures (e g profit loiS calculations determination of number of clients 
served) can help organization members determine how well they are 
performing their work or carrying out certain actions 

4 Affect the structure of the organization Organizational goals and the 
structure (relatively stable patterns of relationships among members and 
positions) of organizations interact Each can affect the other What the 
organization is attempting to do can influence how it will be set up to do it, 
and how it is set up can also affect what it will try to do 

5 Provide clues about the organization The goals of an organization can 
be an important source of information about and insight into the chiracter 
and nature of it, both for members and nonmembers Goals are a part, 
sometimes a key part, of the picture What is this organization really like’ 

Although so far we have been stressing the purposeful nature of 
organizations and thus the importance of goals, we should not Jose sight of 
the fact that there is much that goes on in organizations (hat is not highly 
purposeful m character We are referring here to the many normal routines 
that exist m all organizations and the many habitual types of activities that 
each member carries out day in and day out Therefore, while we can say 
that organizations are goal oriented and that this onentalion can have 
significant impact on the behavior of individuals, such influence is not 
all pervasive Members spend a fair portion of their time in organizations 
acting and reacting without engaging m overtly conscious, purposeful 
behavior 


Formulation of Goals 

To Slate that organizations have goals places us m dangerof reifying the 
concept of organization and talking about it as if it were a concrete * thing/* 
rather than some sort of abstraction denoting a system of interacting people 
(Simon 1964) On the other hand, we cannot talk about organizational goals 
^s heme Simply the sum of the personal objectives of alt the individuals m 
the orpanizatfon Barnird (I93S. p 85) makes this point by staling 


\Kc hive clearly io disimguish between organization purpose and individual 
It IS frequently assumed in rea^amg about orptntrumn* ihjicommon 
n.frlLvsc and individual motive are or should he Kfeniitat Wiih the cvcepiion 
hetovv this IS never the case and under modern condioons it rarely even 
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Official Goals “Official goals" are the publicly stated goals of an 
orcamzalton, as annunciated in its charter, its official documents^he policy 
statements of its officers, and the like. Topically, the broadest official goals 
are ones that society expects of a given type of organization— e g , to 
provide such and such a service at a profit” for a business organization, to 
provide higher education and to disseminate knowledge" for a university, 
and so forth More specific official goals would be ones consistent with these 
broad goals for a categor> of organizations, but they would differ from one 
organization to another (e g . for one business company it might be ‘‘to 
achieve sales of X million dollars by 1980,” for another it might be ‘‘to 
achieve a 10 percent annual increase in net operating revenues”) A key 
question surrounding official goals, however, is whether or not they are 
“operative”— that is, whether they are in fact the objectives that are actually 
being pursued b> elements of the organization at any given point in time 


Operative Goals Clearly, in some organizations most of the time, and 
in most organizations some of the time, there will be a close correspondence 
between official and operative goals In such cases we can infer that 
operative goals arc largely determined by the official goals In other 
instances, however, there may be relatively wide discrepancies between the 
two, such that some of the official goals can be considered “nonoperative " 
(An example of a nonoperative official goal would be where a company 
stales that one of us objectives is to be a “good corporate citizen,” yet 
seldom docs an>ihmg directly to help the community in which it is located ) 
It IS clear that if operative goals arc different from the official ones, the 
situation can be due to a vatiet> of reasons These would include sources or 
factors boih inside and outside the organization The official goals may be 
too difficuU to meet, they may not be ones that certain influential people m 
the organization want to pursue lhe> may be outdated by recent but 
unacknowledged changes in the environment (e g a change in the competi- 
tive situation for a business organization, a change in interests of college-age 
)outh for universities, etc), and so forth In any event, we make the 
assumption that it is the operative goals rather than the official goals that 
have the greater impact on the behavior of individuals in the work situation 


Operational Goals Somewhat akin to the concept of operative coals, 
but not identical wuh u ts the notion of operational goals” or “goal 
opcrationa]it> Goals arc said to be operational when there are “agreed- 
upon cnlcru for ilclermming the extern to tthich punicular activities or 

('■lurch &. Simon, 1958, p 

e!^iePih'?ii,'' (”■ opcml.onal to the 

extent that there is agreement on ho» their attainment mil be measured 
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. or nroviding “sound training” m hospitals 

“ much'tcss ;pera>.ona/ (.hough s.,11 opera,,,.) .hap .aereas.og bed 
capacil> by 10 percenl. for example 

p a AnaiuRpe The concept of operational goals raises the 
Means-End Analyses accomplish them This is, in 

issue of how goals , f broad nonopcrational goals are broken 

effect, the question ° ^ operational goals and subgoals 

down into more specific and cmcr nonopcrational are 

we can s..ar. with the organization members 

soon concerted into a set o J , ,be,r own individual actions 

will want and need „£d to have a need for organizing their 

Thus, because individuals arc P develop such subgoals This being 

world around them they “ ' nout the organization as a whole a senes of 
the case, it indicates that 'b™ « , || be developed, each havinga 

larger and smaller (m terms of scope) 8“ be others Except for 

particular (and, goal that develops in an 

the broadest, most 8"=“™^ fe be both a goal in itself and a iiiemts of 
organtzation can be co „ „ a 

reaching some other goal ^bams (or, as they are usually called. 

An illustration of such f 34 {or a hypothetical organization 

“means-end chains") is 8'"=" '",’goal of "providing travel services to the 

This organization has fo“ ,amd. ,s not operational because no cri,^^^^^ 

general public Such a gPo'’ ““,ber or not any given action that ui'gM >0“ 
are provided fort'o"™'"^®! ^ „s attainment (It is 

place in the organization w, I 0 ^ operational or nonopera 

Ihis point, to keep m "’'"‘‘'^“'^rieyesor no manner There are, as March 
tional cannot be “d^ ees of •operat.onali.y -) ^ 

and Simon (1958) note, all degr'^^ ,be creation of various 

=s52SiESSiilii 

(level A) (Levels in 'b= entirely Pn^^g^'^mrievel of the 

formal levels m l 8 e„ee within any given be organization 

end levels to be m ex« diustration we will ean then be 

organization ) For p former This Pajtieu ^ j j q 

decides to do i«'g“ ,o be pursued in some fashion or other At 

considered as a subgoal to uep 
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Rgure 3-4 Organizational goals and subgoals An example of 
means-end chains 

the diagram we see that again there are at least two (not incompatible) ways 
to meet the level B goal fly planes at high capacity and operate buses at high 
capacity If flymg planes at high capacity is selected as at least one of the 
ways of meeting the level B goal, it now becomes a goal in itself and m turn 
can be pursued by several different means such as obtaining a large volume 
of sales per member of the sales force and obtaining a high readership of 
advertisements The means-end chain can, in turn, be carried on down to 
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more and more specific goals^each being a means lo some larger goal (The 
recent emphasis m many organizations on “management by objectives" is, 
in effect, a concrete illustration of a formal elaboration of means end 
chains ) 

How far one wishes to carry out this means end analysis depends upon 
the uses to which it is to be put It can be continued until itreachesaIe\elof 
specificity where an existing set of fcnown (i e famifiar) means can be put 
into action (March &. Simon, 1958) The more innovative or novel the goals, 
the greater the necessity for carrying the analysis to greater lengths The 
major point to be kept in mind is simply ihat a means end analysis is a 
convenient way of thinking about the question of goals and subgoals m an 
organization It helps the observer — whether in or out of the organization — 
to understand why certain goals appear in certain parts of the organization, 
and what their relationships may be to each other It also helps to 
demonstrate how nonoperational goals become translated into operaiional 
goals that directly affect the behavior of individuals in the organization 

Goal Changes 

It IS essential to realize that goals for the organization as a whole or for 
primary units rarely remain completely unchanged over long periods of time 
Two factors account for this first, since organizations are composed of 
people, and since the particuhr composition chances through time—that is, 
•^people are constantly’emejing and leaving the organization— it should not be 
expected that goals set by past members will automatically stay fixed as the 
goals the present members hold for the organization Second, and perhaps 
more importantly, th^^nvironment m which the organization operates is in a 
constant state of flux Goals appropriate to a previous environmental state 
may become irrelevant or outmoded in such a way that if the organization is 
to survive, it must change its goals as well as the means for attaining them 

Goal Displacement Sociologists tend to distinguish two different 
types of major goal changes “ displa cement" and “succession" (Blau &. 
Scott, J962, Elzioni, 1964, Sills 1957) The former type of change m 
goals— “displacement —is considered to occur when new (operate e) goals 
are developed that entirely subvert or go counter lo the official or sanctioned 
goats Frequently, this occurs where behavior or actions that were con- 
sidered to be means to some more inclusive goal become in themselves an 
ultimate goal for the individual or the unit — in othcrwords.this is a situation 
involving a means etu! mxersion This kind of process can occur, for 
example, in governmeniin agcnHcs where overzealous and rigid enforce- 
ment of rules becomes the desired state of affairs rather thin being regarded 
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as one way of achieving some Inrger goal such as service lo the public 
(Merton 1940) On a more total organizalioml level of analysis, organiza- 
tions will often carry out activities that serve to preserve their own existence 
even though such behavior tends to violate their stated goals of contributing 
in some way to society at large Usually, when we refer to goal displace- 
ment, we are talking about covert goal changes that are not explicitly made 
public— because, if they were, ihcir contradiction with the stated goals 
would become obvious and the apparent discrepancy would cause individual 
and/or organizational embarrassment and difficulty 

Goal Succession The second fundamental type of goal change- 
succession— refers to situations where new or modified goals are incorporat- 
ed into, or substituted for, existing ones in such a way that the latter are not 
violated m spirit That is, the new goals are ones that individuals or 
organizations are willing to state explicitly and openly They arc presumed 
to be, by members or others connected with the organization, more worthy 
or more relevant than the previous ones It is also usually presumed that goal 
succession will facilitate the organization’s continued or improved adapta- 
tion to changing environmental circumstances [Of course, it can turn out 
that this presumption eventually is incorrect in a given situation— the new 
goal(s) may prove to be in actual practice a mistake for the organization to 
have adopted ] 

An example of relatively successful implementation of goal succession 
IS cited by Sills in his book (1957) describing the process that took place in 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis in the 1950s This organiza- 
tion faced a particular problem in that its previously stated goal — eliminating 
polio— was becoming completely achieved (in large part, of course, through 
the efforts of the foundation itselO If it were to continue to maintain its 
present resources (e g , the commitment of its employees) and to continue 
gatbeimg addAvona) ones (e g , money) fiom the environment it needed to 
find a new goal or goals lo succeed the previous one This it did, as Sills 
describes, by changing its goal to the reduction and treatment of birth 
defects and arthritis Had not the organization come up with this goal which 
appealed to enough people within the organization and lo the larger societal 
environment, it might well have gone out of existence as an organization 
Even though environmental changes may be drastic in terms of their 
effect or potential effect on particular organizations necessary goal succes 
Sion may not take place The reasons for this wUl vary with the particular 
circumstances but we can hypothesize that at the time changes in goals 
would need to be made, those controlling organizational resources would be 
unwilling or unable to bring about such modifications Example of organiza 
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Ijons cited by Sills that did not carryout goalsuccession.and thus went into 
decline, include the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union (W C T U ) and 
the Townsend Organization, established m the 1930s to help individuals deal 
with the elTects of the Depression One could, of course, add numerous 
examples of goal succession failures from the world of business— e g , the 
turn of-thc-century buggy-whip company that persisted in the aim of turning 
out a better product in the face of a complete decline m the need for (hat 
product In short, it is dear that almost all organizations need continually to 
exercise some degree of the goal succession process but not all of them will 
do this fast enough or in a way that will ensure continued viability of the 
organization 


THE METHODS OF ORGANIZATIONS: 

DIFFERENTIATED FUNCTIONS 

If organizations arc indeed oriented to some desired future state of aflfairs, 
that IS, if they are goal oriented, then they must possess some methods for 
attaining their goals While goal achievement can occur occasionally by 
chance or serendipity, it would be unlikely to happen frequently enough for 
organizational survival to take place Hence, organizations must contain m 
their very nature some more systematic means to facilitate the attempt to 
reach goals ^One of these inherent features involves the * dilTerenliation of 
functions,” and referring back to Figure 3-1 we can see that it is the third 
basic dehning characteristic of organizations 

By di fferentiated functions, organization theorists simply mean that 
everyone'lmhe organization docs not do the same thing This feature helps 
distinguish organizations from some other types of social collectivities such 
as crowds or audiences In the latter case, for example, a group of 
individuals attending a musical performance are ail essentially carrying out 
the same set of activities watching the musicians and listening to the 
sounds The audience is not purposely divided m any sys/ema/ic naj into 
those who primarily watch and those who primarily listen (though by chance 
certain individuals may be only watching and not actively listening, and 
others are listening without watching) This does not come about because 
the situation does not require it and because there is no collective goal 
orientation of the audience— they are not trying to achieve something 
togelher^^I^ an organization, especially a work organization on the other 
hand, the environmental situation and the goal orientation more or less 
require that some degree of differentiation take place Without it, the 
organization is assumed to become some other type of social grouping or to 
cease existence entirely^ 
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Reasons for Differentiated Functions 

The ovcmdmg reason why ilifrcrcnlnleil functions arc an inherent feature 
of organizations is the one we have atready mentioned, namely, they are .1 
means for goal achievement However it is possible to divide this general 
reason into two subsidiary ones the nature of tasl s ind the nature of 
people 

Ttie Nature of Tasks For the types of organizations that v.c arc 
considering in this book organizations that employ people, the kinds of 
tasks that must be performed— as pan of the means end chains referred to in 
the previous section— arc such tha t tbex ate of too manv-.t^e s and of too 
miirh complexity for any single indivi^ nl to be able to perform them 
adequately. let alone master them in other words, task requirements 
enforce a necessity for functions to be subdivided m some w ay and allocated 
to different individuals (It must be stressed, of course, that the general 
necessity in no v-ay determines how the differentiation is to occur or to what 
degree) The chief reason for this is that almost anj uork organization 
utilizes some kind of technology, and the technology dictates that one 
person or one group cannot possibly perform all the needed functions at the 
right lime and in the nght place 

The Nature of People Even in those organization situations where 
tasks or sequences of tasks are relatively simple and straightforward the 
limitations of individuals will still require differentiation of functions As has 
been discussed in Chapter 2 members of an organization are not equal in 
either the total amount or the pattern of their skills and capabilities Thus, 
each individual can carry out some tasks belter than others and any two 
people differ in how well they can carry out a given task This means that in 
any organization that is attempting to achieve goals efforts will be made to 
assign tasks differemiallj to individuals in such a way that this type of 
ze-sniuxe. ul miljzfui 'han. 'wy dr!, ‘hie 'Kct wfeu Tairfrom 

assignment This does not imply however that each person will necessarily 
carry out only those tasks he performs best or on which he is the best 
performer Many other constraints will operate in the situation that wOl 
frequently prevent this including individuals preferences and values for 
different kinds of work 

\ 

Types of Differentiated Functions 

Wiile It IS possible to think of many diverse ways in which the total work to 

be performed in an otgamzation can be stibdivttlcd.for analytical purposes it 

IS most useful to think of two major vanclies of differentiated functions 
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those differme a/ong the “honzontal" dimension of the organization and 
those differing along the ‘verucal” dimension In fact, it is a basic 
characteristic of organizations m comparison with other social groupings 
that functions wil l indeed_be differentiafetlaJong hnih fg 

an organization of^nj^iw^thercare^easl sewal horizontal levels w ithin 
It as well as several vertical lines (of authority, responsibility, etc ) leading 
from bottom to top, this means that m effect we have a matrix of 
differentiated functions In general the larger the organization the more 
complex the matrix becomes, especially in terms of the ability of any 
individual working in the organization to understand and comprehend the 
matrix 

Horizontal Differentiation Differentiation of functions along the 
“honzontal” dimension of the organization refers to the division of activities 
among individuals and groups all of whom occupy ihe same (or roughly the 
same) authority and responsibility level Frequently, this kind of differentia- 
tion IS labeled “division of labor “ Unfortunately, this phrase carries 
connotations of applying only to industrial or manufacturing types of 
organizations and only to their lowest level— i e , the rank-and file worker 
level In point of fact, division of labor occurs in all types of organiza 
tions— governmental and educational ns well as industrial — and at nil levels 
within the organizations Thus, it is a universal phenomenon throughout 
or^nizauons 

At the lower levels of many kinds of organizations, especially industrial 
ones, the particular way in which functions are differentiated is strongly 
affected by the technological requirements that prevail In other kinds of 
organizations (e g , schools), and at the higher levels of almost all types of 
organizations, technology fades into the background somewhat and other 
factors, such as the type of problems to be solved or the clientele to be dealt 
with, become more prominent U must be noted, however, that the farther 
Che di vTSiurr of Isbcr fs rewfotvsd from technoiostca} fmperst.'ves, the iiresier 
the possibility that nonrational aspects will enter into the ways m which 
functions are differentiated As has been pointed out, what we frequently 
witness are “clear cut instances of the intrusion of the organization as a 
social system on the organization as a rational tool” (Scott, 1964, p 496) 
What IS meant here is that such factors as the persona! motivations of the 
most influential top personnel in the organization, or the status differences 
among various cafegones of employees, may enter into the decision making 
process with respect to allocating functions among organization members 
The general concept of division of labor leads to various ways m which 
employees may be grouped together m an oi^nization Though it is not our 
purpose here to go into detail on the questions of organization structure 
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(since ihis topic will be dealt with in detail in Chapters 8 and 9), it may be 
helpful to mention brieny several bases for grouping by means of dvs ision of 
labor within horizontal lesels of organizations Perhaps the most useful set 
of categories was provided some years ago by Gulick (1937), a well known 
management theorist He stated that every employee in an organization 
could be classified by four categories the purposehe is fulfilling, the process 
he IS using, the persons or things on which he is acting, and the place in 
which he is carrying out his work 

If we were to generalize across organizations, we would probably find 
that some combination of purpose and process (since often these two 
categories are not independent of each other) was the most frequently used 
basis for allocating differential functions Indeed, elaborate prescriptive 
theories have been constructed to tell organizations how they should best 
group their employees along these dimensions in order to obtain maximal 
goal attainment The problem with these prescriptions is that while they may 
be quite helpful for relatively small and simple organizations they lend to be 
much less effective for large and complex organizations operating in 
dynamic and fast changing environments Thus prescriptions for the 
division of labor that have any degree of generality are not very much in 
evidence Regardless of what is supposed to work out best, our concern in 
this book IS much more with what actually happens in terms of impacts upon 
the individual employee when particular divisions of labor are adopted The 
key thing to keep in mind here is that most employees have a sense of how 
the work is presently divided and they have a perception of w hich dimension 
(purpose, process, etc ) is most important to them This m turn is likely to 
aiTect their behavior in the work situation 


Vertical Differentiation Turning to the ‘ vertical” differentiation of 
functions, we are dealing with differences along such dimensions as the 
amount of authority or power an individual has to influence organizational 
actions, the degree of responsibility he has for these actions and the number 
of individuals he supervises or manages In other words vertical differentia 
tion occurs with respect to the breadth of domain of a job with higher 
positions involving greater breadth The primary reason for vertical differ 
emialionwuhm organizations of course is to provide for specialized types 
of coordmative activities The division of labor on the horizontal level 
creates the need for this type of separate function 

Generally speaking in relatively large organizations vertical differentia- 
tion results in four major types of groupings of activities 


Top management 
positions 


concerned with overall goal formation and 
policy decisions regarding allocation of 
resources 
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concerned with subgoal formation and 
plans for implementing decisions from 
above and coordinating activities from be- 
low 

concerned with implementing decisions 
made at higher levels, and coordinating and 
directing the work of employees at the 
lowest level of the organization 
concerned with carrying out specific task 
activities 

In smaller organizations of course the four groupings get compressed into 
only three or perhaps even only two groupings (i e . a manager and his 
rank-and file employees) 

There are two things to note about the venical differentiation of 
functions The first ts its relation to means end chains that we discussed in 
the preceding section A vertical distinction among position in organizations 
results in each individual having a particular role wiih respect to means end 
chains Those people who are m the top positions will be primarily oriented 
to goal formation while those at the very bottom will be pnmanly function 
mg to carry out goals Individuals m the middle of the vertical hierarchy will 
be oriented both to goals— for their segment of the organization— and to 
means for achieving more comprehensive goals that exist for larger seg- 
ments of the organization than their own Thus, individuals m these 
positions, 1 e , middle and lower management, will more than any others m 
the organization need to be alert simultaneously to both ends and the 
methods for accomplishing them 

This brings us to our second point concerning vertical differentiation 
This IS the fact that different psjchologica! and role requirements are made 
upon individuals occupying positions at various levels of the enterprise 
(Porter &. Ghiselli 1957, Katz & Kahn. 1966) This in turn implies that an 
individual who is an effective performer at one level may not nccessarilj be 
well adapted to the requirements at other levels In the somewh it sardonic 
terms of a popular book (Peter & Hull, 1969). “indi\ iduals rise to a level of 
their incompetency ” However, the import int psychological point to em- 
phasize here is that the extent to which this happens is affected both by the 
nature of the individuals working for an organization, in terms of their 
abilities and capacities, and by the ways in which the organization chooses 
to divide work alone the vertical dimension There isabsolutcly no necessar\ 
reason however, for a given individual m a given organization to reach 
ev entually an organizaiioml level at which he is incompetent Again as with 
horizontal dii ision of labor, there lend lo be few if any universal guidelines 
for the • best ’ way to differentiate funcuons vertically 


Middle management 
positions 


Lower management 
positions 


Rank and file 
positions 
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Consequences ol DiHerentialed Functions 

Diflcrentiated functions are a necessary part of any organization Without 
this feature people who are members would not be able to achieve anything 
beyond what would result if they all worked as isolated individuals Without 
differentiated functions it is unlikely the organization would be able to 
survive— as an organization— for very long Hence, the benefits of this 
feature are fairly obvious However, there are also other consequences that 
occur which may or may not be so beneficial to the health of the 
organization We will briefly look at two of these more important conse- 
quences below, they and others will, of course, be discussed at much greater 
length in succeeding chapters of the book 

Impact on Individuals’ Interactions The first impact of differen- 
tiated functions is the effect their existence has on the interactions that 
occur among members in an organization The ways m which functions are 
divided and parceled out amongdifferenl members, particularly with respect 
to the honzontal division of labor, strongly determine who will be able to 
interact with whom While the division of labor in no way completely 
determines these interactions, it does place certain kinds of limitations on 
those that can occur In essence, differentiation increases the likelihood that 
certain types of interactions will occur— « g , sales manager X talks fre- 
quently w ith salesman Y— and on the other hand w lU decrease the likelihood 
that other interactions will take place— eg , sales manager X seldom talks 
with production manager Z Thus, even the most rational or logical 
differentiation of functions within an organization will have interactional 
consequences that cannot be entirely predicted m advance The particular 
interactions that are encouraged or discouraged may or may not conlnbute 
to organizational goal allamment Similarly, they may or may not contribute 
to individual satisfaction In any event, the longer the penod of time over 
which particutar patterns ol interactions occur the more stabilized they 
become This in turn leads to the development of the actual (as opposed to 
the ofTicial) structure of the organization In this sense, structure and 
differentiated functions with their resulting interaction patterns cannot be 
considered as two separate enliltes 

Impact on Individuals’ Attitudes The second major type of conse- 
quence of diffcrcniiated functions is the effect on attitudes of individuals in 
diflcrcnt posmons within the organization When a person can or must 
conccniroie on a pariicuhr or hmitcd aspect of the total work of a croup or 
section or organization this will result m his developing certain viewpoints 
about these specialized activities since they are so much a pan of his 
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immediate experiences (e g , Dearborn & Simon, 1958, Dalton, 1959 Her- 
man Hulin. 1972, Schneider, 1972, Porter & Stone. 1973) The viewpoints 
or attitudes that are developed about these activities tvill m turn affect the 
mdjvjduaJ’s rcJaiions with other people and such fhmgsas hrs motivation to 
perform effectively and his degree of commitment to the organization While 
the nature of the differentiation of functions within a particular organization 
IS not by any means the only influence on an mdividuaPs attitudes toward his 
job, peers and organization it is certainly one of the more crucial factors 
We shall see this demonstrated at various points throughout other chapters 
in this book 


THE METHODS OF ORGANIZATION* 

% INTENDED RATIONAL COORDINATION 

If differentiated functions constitute one of the integral methods of or 
ganizations. their inevitable twin, so to speak, is “intended rationaJ coor 
dination ” The former creates the need for the latter, which is the fourth 
defining characteristic of organizations (refer back to Figure 3 1) 

“RatiomI coordination” refers to the putting together of the activities 
or effort of individuals in such a way that it makes sense— seems logical— to 
members of the organization, particularly to those who are most influential 
in the allocation of its resources Although it is people who perform the 
activities, the coordination is centered on only certain things a person does, 
not all of his behavior (See the earlier discussion of “partial inclusion” on 
p 73 ) Even in the most totalitarian organizations, only certain activities of 
individuals are coordinated, not the entire behavior of the person 

The other point to stress in the definition of rational coordination is the 
emphasis on its conscious nature (Barnard. 1938) In any organization atany 
time, coordination may fall apart due to unexpected events m the environ 
ment or poor planning or other factors, yet what is attempted m organiza 
v«, w oawscijtjtis. ettoct to tngptbm: acUviUes in a meaningful way In 
this sense, the coordination is ‘ intendedly rational’ whether or not it is 
successful in any ultimate sense It is nonrandom even though it is 
surrounded by many events that are random 

We have referred to rational coordination as the twin of differentiated 
functions This is because of the fact that the two must exist together if we 
are to have an organization One is inextricably linked to the other in the 
following manner (Figure 3-5) TTie goal onentation of organizations leads, 
as we have discussed, to the existence of goals, and this fact m turn creates 
the necessity for differentiated functions, the combination of goals and 
differentiated funcUons leads to a situation where the functions become 
dependent upon each other, thus creating the need for rational coordination 
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Goalonsnuiion 
ofcTrjmiat on5 

Figure 3-5 Sequence of relationships amor>g certain organiza 
lional characteristics 

\i oTgamzauon goals are to be achieved or approached Without rational 
coordination, diiTerentiated functions lead, if not to chaos, at least to end 
results that are less than what could be achieved by individuals acting alone 
Without diflerentiated functions, there is no necessity for rational coordina- 
tion The linkage between differentiated functions and rational coordination 
might well be summed up by a sort of reverse paraphrase of a well known 
biblical quotation “What, therefore, has been put asunder, the organization 
must put together “ 

Mechanisms for Achieving Rational 
Coordination 

To achiCNc coordination, the organization relies on a variety of types of 
mechanisms or devices Some of them will be elaborated on in greater detail 
in later chapters of this book, but it is useful to enumerate a few of the more 
important ones at this point in our discussion of coordination 

Subgoal Specification The more tangible and specific subgoals of 
the organization can be made, and the greater the acceptance of them that 
can be obtained, the more likely it is that individual organization members 
will be able and willing to coordinate their activities with each other 
Uncertainty on the pan of members as to specific objectives is likely to 
interfere with any attempts to bnng about an orchestration of individual 
effort toward common ends 

Hierarchical Authority Structure Wc have already talked about the 
vertical differentiation of functions involving the creation of functions that 
differ m terms among others, of the amount of authority involved In 
organizations. such vertically differentiated functions are arranged m such a 
way Unt individuals occupying certain positions have authority over the 
activities of others and hence can attempt to achieve the ntional coordina- 
tion of such activities By authority is meant a situation where “(a 
subordinate! permits his behavior to be guided by the decision of a superior, 
without independently examining the merits of that dcciston’* (Simon, 1957, 
P II) That IS when auihoniy is exercised the individual is voluntarily 
obeying a decision of someone else In an organization authority is said to 
exist in a hierarchy bccrmsc some individuals arc given more authority than 


H Existence L 

ofgoaU p 


Necessity for 
dilfeimtaltd 
fun lions 


Necessity 
for rational 
coord mation 


( Organizational 
goal achwvmeTvt I 
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Others and each individual stands in some kind of authority relationship to 
every other individual This provides one way for differentiated functions to 
take place m an integrated fashion 

Roles As a means of bringing about coordination, organizations 
attempt to develop stabilized expectations of behavior, particularly in 
relation to organizational positions (or sets of specialized functions) We 
speak of such sets of expectations that are attached to organizational 
positions as “roles “ The existence of roles provides a coordinative device 
both for the members who occupy the positions to which the roles are 
attached and for other members of the organization who come into contact 
with them For the occupants, the role helps define the limits of the activities 
to be performed by providing a basis for deciding what should be done, what 
IS permissible to do, and what should not be done If others who come into 
contact with the occupant are aware of the occupant’s role— and hence of 
the activities expected, permuted, and prohibited— they m turn can adjust 
their own efforts to mesh with (he occupant’s 

Communication Organizations depend upon communication — the 
transmission of information from source to recipient — to facilitate the 
coordination of activities of members Particularly where unanticipated 
environmenta} circumstances are encountered, communication ts an essen 
tial device for achieving rational coordination The pervasiveness of com- 
plaints about “communication problems” that exists throughout all types of 
enterprises attests to the important place that communication has m the life 
of organizations If activities did not need to be coordinated, communication 
would be relegated to a much more peripheral position in the operation of 
organizations 

Individual Self-control A final type of mechanism that organizations 
depend on to achieve coordination is one that is not often made explicit m 
discussions of coordination, namely, individual self-control If organizations 
had to rely entirely on external means — eg, a hierarchy of authority — of 
establishing coordination it is unlikely that society would witness very much 
concerted activity Individuals bring to the organization certain values, 
needs, and expectations (see Chapter 2) that serve to aid the coordination 
process Many of these belief systems and motives that a person brmgs to 
the organization will contribute to coordination almost as a matter of course 
without the individual having to pay attention specifically to the problem 
Others will contribute to deliberate coordination attempts by the individual 
And, still others may. of course, hinder or impede the process of coordina 
tion Despite the latter possibility, the fact remains that organizations. 
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whether they know u or not. whether they like the idea or not. arc dependent 
to a rather large degree on individual self-control to achieve coordination 
That IS why, m many organizations, attempts arc made to increase the 
individual’s identification with, and commitment to. the organization The 
presumption is that where identification and commitment are obtained, it is 
easier to achieve coordination of individuals’ efTort and hence there arc 
greater possibilities for organizational goal attainment 

Consequences of Rational Coordination 

Rational coordination of activities produces consequences both for the 
organization and for the individual From the organization’s point of view, 
when disparate functions and activities can be brought under successful 
rational coordination, the organization achieves some measure of control 
over, or impact on, its environment It is enabled, thereby, to cope with a 
dynamic set of conditions that surrounds it Instead of being ove^^vhelmed 
by the environment and falling prey to forces that would tend to dissolve or 
destroy it, it is enabled to maintain a continuity through time (which is the 
subject of the next section) Thus, both the necessity for, and the advantages 
of, rational coordination are obvious for the organization 

For the individual member, however, rational coordination may be 
more of a mixed blessing On the one hand, it certainly contributes in a 
positive way to the individual’s ability to achieve something beyond that 
which he could obtain by acting alone Thus, it permits him to gam all the 
advantages that arc attainable by associating himself with his fellows in an 
organization Not only are organizational objectives facilitated by rational 
coordination but so are many individual goals On the other hand, the 
requirements for rational coordination and the mechanisms the organization 
employs to bring it about serve to limit the freedom of the individual If he is 
to coordinate his actions with others he must restrict his own actions or 
allow them to be restricted by others This may lead to various types of 
individual individual or individual-organization conflicts Such conflicts, 
while sometimes ultimately quite beneficial to both parties, may prove 
harmful to the individual Though a person in effect has no choice concern- 
ing participating m some types of coordinated activities if he is to join or 
remain with an organization, the extent to which this charactenstic will be 
disadvantageous for him will depend on his own needs and beliefs as well as 
on the v,ay in which the organization itself handles the requirement for 
rational coordination 

CONTINUITY OF ORGANIZATIONS 

The fifth and final defining characteristic of organizations is their “continuity 
through time “ (Refer back to Figure 3 1 ) Presumably because it is a feature 
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that tends to be so obvious, il is not as frequently mentioned m the various 
definitions of organizations as are the other four previously discussed 
characteristics— social composition, goal orientation, differentiated func- 
tions, and intended rational coordination Nevertheless, it is a key defining 
element of organizations that serves to distinguish them from at least certain 
other social groupings such as casual parties, crowds, audiences, etc 

By “continuity through tune” we do not mean an existence through any 
necessarily long or infinite amount of time The phrase simply refers to an 
extension of relationships and interrelated activities longer than mo- 
mentarily and on more than a one time only basis The prospect of con- 
tinuity is inlluential at the founding of an organization and continues to have 
an impact throughout its life Nevertheless, organizations can and do go out 
of existence by design or even in spite of the best efforts of their members 
So, the fact that an organization is operated by its members m such a way as 
to try to attain its perpetuity does not in any way guarantee that it will be 
able to survive aver a given period of lime 

What Is Continuous? 

One may well ask, "What is continuous m an organization’” One theorist 
(Scott, 1964) would say The pursuit of objectiv es” is what is continu 
ous Another (Gross, 1968) would say * i nteractionT ** We would say it is the 
totality of the goal oriented pattern of bmlT interactions and activities that 
tend to recur on a more or less regular basis through time that constitutes the 
continuity of an organization This m no way implies a senes of exact 
recurrences, since this would be impossible Organizations and their en- 
vironments are much too dynamic and complex to permit duplication from 
one point in time to the next What is central here is the regularity in actions 
and relationships that seems to form some sensible tbreid from one lime 
point to the next Organizations definitely have this thread, while many other 
jw.ial ^.nAiinit\gs do not 

One element of organizations that ordinarily does not have continuity is 
the specific set of members In fact, most organizations are purposely 
designed m such a way as to anticipate and take into account ihe fact that 
membership will be changing so that the continued existence of the 
organization will not depend on the continuity of membership of a particuhr 
individual or set of individuals The organization thus attempts to preserve 
its own continuity by fostering the siibslitutabiUly of its members In actual 
practice of course, organizations are often able to achieve only partn! or 
limited substitutability Hence, the organization’s continuity is made much 
more dependent upon the continuity of membership of a particular individu- 
al than might be desired from the point of view of (he organization This is 
cspeci illy so to the extent that particular members contribute unique and 
highly needed personal resources (ideas, experience, abilities, etc ) 
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Impact of Continuity 

The most important aspect of the contmurtv characteristic of organizations 
for our purposes m this book, however, is the influence it has on individuals 
behavior That is, individuals assi/me an organization will have cdniinuily 
(except under unusual circumstances where there is reason to believe the 
organization w ill not survive), just as they assume that it is oriented toward 
some kind of goal or goals This assumption by members— that the organiza- 
tion has a future— pervades all aspects of an individual's actions and his 
interactions with others (In laboratory situations with artificially created 
groups It IS the lack of such a belief in a group’s future that makes it so 
difficult to replicate real life organizational behavior ) Such assumptions are, 
of course, frequently more implicit than explicit Nevertheless, even the fact 
that the individual takes for granted that there will be continuity is likely to 
influence bis attitudes toward his job (c g , “it will gel belter”), his 
organization (e g , “this company has a good retirement plan”), his relations 
with others (e g . “that ought to show him that next time I mean business”), 
and the way in which he perforins his activities (e g , “if I work too fast, the 
boss may give me more work”) If individuals did not hold the assumption 
that organizations have a degree of continuity, it is unlikely that organiza- 
tions would ever be able to last for very long m the first place It is, 
therefore, a rather cnlical feature 




ORGANIZATIONS AS SOCIAL SYSTEMS 

For analytical purposes, up to now in this chapter we have focused 
successively on the fundamental defining charactensiics of organizations 
We have treated them separately, when in fact they are necessanly and 
mumately related to each other Here in this final section we will stress these 
relationships among the characteristics 

In recent years, it has become increasingly common among organization 
theonsis to treat organizations as ‘systems” (see, for example Elzioni 
pompson, 1967, Bemen, 1968. Katz & Kahn, 1966) As typically 
defined, a system thought of as “a set of components surrounded by a 
boundary which accepts inputs from some other system and discharges 
outputs mtoanothersystem”(Bemen.l968.p 111 ) Thus, “system theory is 
basirally concerned with problems of relationships, of structure and of 
imeidependence rather than the constant attributes of objects” (Katz & 

Kahn. 1966. p 18) In other words, when we are talking about orgamzations 

as systems we are attending to the combination of parts and elements that 
form some sort of a unique whole The focus is not on a part as it stands bv 
Itself, but rather on how the part interacts with and is related to other parts 
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Most jf not all. organization theorists who take an explicit systems 
approach go one step further m their an ilysis and designate organizations as 
“open" systems By the word “open” in this context is meant the /act that 
the parts of a system (oipnnaaUon) do not completely determine the 
system’s outcomes by themselves but rather interact with an outside 
environment that represents situational uncertainty Thus the parts of the 
organization system arc subject to tnOocnce by environmental stimuli not 
directly contained within the system 

for our purposes here, and throughout the remainder of this book, the 
two major aspects of an open systems approach to organizations that will be 
most important are (1) the fact that di/ferent characteristics or attributes of 
organizations do have a mutual interdependence with other attributes and 
cannot be regarded as completely separate and mdependent features and (2) 
the fact that organizations are in a constant exchange interaction with — 
receiving input from, and discharging output into— an uncertain environ- 
ment Let us examine each of these points m greater detail 

By abstracting from dchnuions of organizoijons, we have earlier 
identified five key characteristics of organizations 

1 Social composition 

2 Goal orientation 

3 DifTerenliated functions 

4 Intended rational coordination 

5 Continuity through time 

If we nosv look at them together as a group, we can see how each one cannot 
stand alone but must be considered as interdependent with the others Each 
one influences the others and in turn is influenced by them 

U we pick the social composition of organizations as a starting point for 
examining the interrelatedness of these five characteristics, we can think of 
the following the kinds of individuals — ^in terms of abilities, needs, inter 
ests— who form the social composition of (or, input into) organizations will 
have a decided impact on which particular oiganization goals are pursued, 
how the different functions will be divided up among the membership, what 
kinds of coordinalive processes will be most effective, and whether the 
organization is likely to be able to survive through a given period of time A 
change in the nature of the social composition, such as a different recruit 
ment strategy (for example, in universities the possible change from 
restrictive admission policies based on high school performance and test 
scores, to an open enrollment policy), can drastically affect what happens to 
each of the other characteristics in n given organization A failure, for 
example, to recruit employees with a certam level of abilities, may result in 
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the organizalion having to modify the hmds of goals it is aiming (or, allocate 

functions on a different basis, reslnieture the authority hierarchy, and so 

forth , , , 

Now, let us pick a different characteristic, say. intended rational 
coordination, to again illustrate the interconnectedness of the five character- 
istics K, in a given organization, certain kinds of mformaiion are communi- 
cated from one source to a set of recipients, this can impact the social 
groupings that occur, the nature of the goals adopted, the assignment of 
tasks to individuals, and the degree to which continuity is assured This of 
course does not mean that each and every communication will have 
widespread repercussions It simply indicates one cannot understand com- 
munications in organizations without taking into account their relationship 
to other or^nization charactensiics 

The other essential systems point to emphasize is the embedment of the 
organization m an uncertain and changing environment The m 
terdependence of characteristics we have discussed above takes place not in 
a static situation but in a dynamic one The organization, and its members, 
cannot control all, or even most, of the parts of the environment that have a 
potential for impact on u This implies that "the central problem for complex 
organizations is coping with uncertainty" (Thompson. 1967) System ihe- 
onsis would say that for organizations to survive they must reach some sort 
of equilibrium— or steady state— with the environment They must be aWe 
to tolerate and adapt to the changing forces in the environment In practice, 
of course, some organizations are not able to do this successfully and their 
survival is jeopardized The important point is that even organizations that 
have been successful m the past in achieving such an equilibrium with the 
environment cannot in any way be guaranteed continued survival without 
making constant changes If the environment were static the organization’s 
characteristics could remain fixed and what worked in the past would 
preserve the organization The environment unfortunately for organiza 
tions, IS not static Therefore, nothing is or can be, ever really “set” m an 
organizauon — a system composed of people 


REVIEW AND DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1 Dow the fact that there is considerable variability among organizations preclude 
one from studying ihem-^ How docs this vanabiUly affect the precision with 
which organizations can be described** 

2 Organitalions aie seen dillerenUy by scholars from different academic dis 
ciplmcs Ho, docs the slndenl ot administration benefit from bemn able to 

dissect otpnizations rn several »ays’ Would the study ot otEamiations be 
facilitated if aitention were limited to only one perspective (that of the 
sociologist that of the psychologist etc )■* 



Chapter 4 


Behavior in Organizational 
Settings: The Interaction of 
Individuals and Organizations 


When human behavior m complex social situations is discussed in the 
research literature, mention frequently is made of the classic formulation of 
Kurt Levvin that B » f(P,E}—ih^t is, that behavior is some interactive 
function of both the person and his environment This formulation is surely 
correct in principle It is, however, sometimes subtly seductive, m that it can 
lead one to think that he knows much more about what causes people to act 
the v.ay they do than is actually the case 

Consider, for example, an organizational setting in which two workers 
arc observed on the same job, under the same supervision One worker is 
producing targe amounts of output of apparently high quality He is singing 
to himself as he uorks. and seems to be prospering in his job The other 
indtv idual is turning out neither very much nor very high quality work, and is 
observed frequently muttenng to himself as he uorks and finding excuse 
after excuse to take breaks from his work activities The Lcwmian formula- 
tion can help keep us from falling into an interpretative trap that has caught 
many a manager— namely, that one individual is a “good” employee and that 
the other is a “bad” one Instead, uc arc prompted by Lcwin's equation to 
explore the possibility that ihc observed behavioral differences may be a 
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function of some i/Ueracuon bemcen Ihc chawctensiics of ilie organization- 
.tl environment amJ the characienstics of the individual worker The 
performance of Kipvy on the information clerk job described in Chapter J is 
another example of hoiv both the charactcnstics of the individual and the 
nature of the work environment must be considered if wc are to understand 
behavior at work 

Critical to such an analysis then is the goodness of the fit between the 
specific work situation and the specific individuals under consideration This 
approach raises— and forces consideration of— ihc rather optimistic possibil- 
ity that there is another ij pe of job or work situation m which the apparent- 
ly * bad’'workcrdcscribed above might prosper and perform quitccflcctively 
The problem with analyzing behavior in terms of individual- 
environment interactions— and this is (he point at which the Lcwmian notion 
can become seductive— is that it is all loo easy to conclude that the observed 
UilTcrences in performance come about simply because one person fits better 
with his environment than does another Such an explanation m fact 
explains nothing at all. and provides no clues about how things might be 
changed (e g , by selection or placement, by redesigning work, by reorienting 
supervision) to achieve a better person environment fit 

To achieve an understanding of individual environment interaction 
which will provide a basis for predicting and for changing human behavior in 
complex situations, we will require considerable elaboration of the terms in 
the basic Lcwinian equation fn particular, we must be able to specify m 
some detail (1) those attributes of the individual which arc relevant to the 
behaviors of interest, (2) analogous aitnbuics of the environment— or, m the 
present case, of the organizational environment— and, importantly, (3) the 
way or ways in which these two sets of attributes interact 

In Chapters 2 and 3 of this book wc examined, at a fairly general level of 
analysis, the characteristics of individuals and of organizaiional environ- 
ments which we believe may be especially relevant to understanding 
behavior in organizations In this chapter we will allempl to set forth some 
ideas about how mdividual-level factors and organizational level factors 
jointly determine individual behavior in organizations Our intent is to 
provide a general framework withm which it will be possible to discuss many 
of the organizational problems and processes which are the focus of 
chapters later in the book 


A VIEW OF INDIVIDUAL-ORGANIZATION 
INTERACTION 


One .mportant wny that orgamzaMns coninbute to the individual- 
organization interaction is by providing the stm,,/, to which individuals in 
Uie organization are exposed These stimuli differ, of course, in nature. 
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paticrn, and sequencing depending upon the parlicular organization of 
interest and the position of a specific individual wiihm that organization 
Since many individuals m an organization will be exposed to the same or to 
similar organizationally supplied stimuli (c g . the same physical building, the 
same supervisor, the same technology, etc ). it obviously can be useful to 
examine the patterns of stimuli which impinge on the members of a given 
organization 

But different individuals, of course, do not react the same way, even to 
identical stimuli So such an analysis also would have to include those 
individual difference factors which affect the way m which stimuli are 
perceived, processed, and acted upon Just as different organizations 
provide different sets of stimuli to their members so do different members 
respond differently to those stimuli Both sources of variation must surely be 
included in any adequate analysis of individual-organization interaction 
While u would be possible to discuss individual-organization interaction 
in detail using general terms (such as “stimuli"), it probably makes more 
sens^ for present purposes to conceive of the contributions of both 
organizations and individuals to the interaction m somewhat more substan- 
live terms In the paragraphs to follow we will suggest one way of putting 
some “flesh" on the bare boned analysis of individual-organization interac- 
tion outlined above — which, hopefully, will enhance our ability to make 
predictions about the behavioral outcomes of given interactions In panicu 
lar. It will be suggested that both organizations and individuals bring 
identifiable demands to the interaction, and that each contributes its 
particular kind of resource as well The dynamics of individual-organization 
interaction, then, have to do with the ways that these demands and resources 
are combined and exchanged 


What the Organization Contributes to the 
^Interaction 

The stimuli that the organization supplies to individuals within it may be 
partitioned into two classes One class of stimuli is manifested m the 
expectations that are communicated by the organization to its members, and 
the other can be conceived of as resources that are available in the 
organizational environment for use by members of the organization 


Expectations An organization communicates expectations to in- 
dividuals wiihm It as a consequence of their membership and their specific 
position wiihm the organization Indeed, by their very nature, organizations 
mui^f communicate expectations to their members-and enforce compliance 
with those expectations to some extent To do otherwise would be to aUow 
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From the point of view of the individual, the organizaliondl expecta- 
tions of him may seem to come from a vancty of different sources They 
may be communicated by the individual’s supervisor (c g . “John, we 
encourage employees here to get to work right at 8 30"), by his peers and 
subordinates acting to perpetuate and enforce traditional ways of doing 
things m the organization— or at times even from people who themselves arc 
not members of the organization (e g . a client of the organization) 

Further, expectations may be either an explicit part of the individual’s 
regular terms of employment with the organization, or they may be implicit 
m the activities he does at work— e g . when an asscmbly-lmc employee 
confronts a very fast paced line and decides that he is expected to produce 
large quantities of work, but that he need not try to do especially high- 
quality work The fact that expectations are not always explicit deserves 
emphasis Many of the most potent and pervasive demands of an organiza- 
tion on us members can be very subtly or implicitly communicated to 
them— as, for example, when no one tells the junior faculty member that he 
does not go to the faculty meeting of a prestigious Ivy League university in a 
sport shirt, but he quickly finds out what the expectation is when he attends 
his first faculty meeting in informal attire 

Resources The second kind of contribution organizations make to 
the individual organization interaction is the provision of a diversity of 
resources (or use by organization members While a "resource" can be 
anything which an organization member potentially can find useful, money is 
of course one of the important resources organizations offer their em- 
ployees Sometimes resources are deliberately and explicitly supplied as an 
inducement to organizational membership (c g , "our plant has an excellent 
gym and pool for you to use during lunch hours and after work”) but more 
often they are made available nonintentionally as a by product of something 
which IS done more directly m pursuit of organizational goals Thus, 
organizations may provide as potential resources for employees items as 
diverse as interesting work activities, friendly colleagues, a pleasant, 
comfortable work place, a good technical library, etc Organizational 
expectations, of course, in themselves can sometimes serve as resources, 
depending upon the attributes of the organization members An example is 
the expectation that a salesman will spend a good portion of his time on the 
road For an employee who likes to travel, the chance to do so is a resource 
for personal fulfillment which is available to him because he holds that 
poniculy job in that particular organization We will have more to say about 
some of the implications and motivational advantages of achieving a 
cong^ence of organizational expectations and resources for organization 
members shortly 
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What the Individual Contributes to the 
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mdividudl IS a mtmb«.r of the ortaniralion When a person declines 
org^inizdiional mcmbcrshjp. he may be seen as withhoJUmg his resources 
from il.and no mdividual-ortamzaiion micnjcuon is possible ap irt 
brief encounter sshich may be necessary lo decide not to interact (As svill be 
seen m Chapter S. this encounter itself may be viewed in ihc present 
frameworh The period of mdisidual-ort^mzation interaction may be very 
short in such eases, but it still appears to follow the principles which will be 
explicated below ) 

While iherc clearly arc upper limits to the amount of sKiJJ and Ihc 
amount of energy a person can contribute to the organiz^ition, the indiv idual 
generally has more discretionary control over the amount of energy he 
expends m his work activities than he docs over the skill level he brings to 
bear on his work For practical and research purposes it usually is not 
necessary to determine the upper limit of Ihc mdividoal s energy The reason 
IS that most organizational activiiits involve the use of substantially less 
than the total amount of energy a person has available There arc some 
exceptions to this generalization (eg , the combat soldier who becomes 
physically exhausted after days in the field. or the airdralTic controller who 
burns out" after several weeks of twelve hour days), but ordinarily the 
average person's energy resources will be more than adequate for most jobs 
With respect to skills, on the other hand.it is quilc possible for an individual 
to be placed in a position that exceeds his currently developed capacities 
Since he cannot easily or quickly raise them voluntarily the organizalion 
often takes steps to determine this upper limit of skills in advance of hiring 

Dynamics of the Organization'fndivldual 
Interaction 

We have suggested that organizations can be seen as providing individuals in 
the organization vsuh (1) expcciaiiotis and (2) resources and that individuals 
provide the OTg^mzaiion wuh (}) needs and gosls — w hjcJ? can be vicn ed as 
their demands on the organization — and (2> skills and energies — their 
resources These contributions are summarized m figure 4-J 

As indicated by the arrows in the figure the separate demands of 
individuals and of organizations serve to tax the resources of the other That 
IS, the communjcaled expectations of organizations place requirements on 
the skills and energies of individuals while the needs and goals of individu 
als call on certain organizational resources for ibeir fulfillment It is clear 
mat, if the individual-organization relaUonship is to be mamtamed over the 
ong term, bom the individual and the organization must find some respon 
siveness m the omer to their own requirements Thus, if an individual is 
unable (through inadequate use of skill or energy) to meet the basic, minimal 
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ilemaml fils for the overall elleclivcncss of Ihe mdividual-organizalion 

relationship • 

1 Individual skills and energies are not adequate to meet organizational 
expectations, and organizational resources are not adequate to fulfill in- 
dividual needs and goals This is a generally dismal situation, and one that is 
unlikely to persist for very long The individual is not up to meeting 
organizational expectations of him nor is the organization capable of 
offering resources which, m other circumstances, might serve as an induce- 
ment for the individual to upgrade his skills or energies to a satisfactory 
level Termination of the relationship between the individual and the 
organization clearly is predicted — and indeed usually will occur before 
actual membership in the organization is negotiated An example of this 
state of affairs might invoKe an individual with good clerical skills (but poor 
interpersonal skills) who is seeking a job where he can develop his aptitude 
to work with numbers If the job he were seeking was that of a receptionist 
in a public relations firm, we can be reasonably certain that neither the 
organization nor the prospective employee would be interested m pursuing 
the possibility of employment very far 

2 Indiv idual skills and energies are not adequate to meet organizational 
expectations, but organization resources are adequate to fulfill individual 
needs and goals There is somewhat more potential in this situation than in 
the first one, but it is up to the individual to realize that potential if he can 
An example would be an employee of very low ability who found a 
particular organization highly attractive and stimulatmg~but who was not 
able to meet the performance standards of the organization Since the 
organization did meet the personal needs and goals of the individual, we 
might predict that he would, say, study after work hours m order to boost his 
skill level to a point at which he could meet the minimal expectations of the 
organization — and thereby be allowed to remain an employee The degree to 
which the individual would try to improve his skills, of course, would be 
expected to vary as a function of the degree to which the resources present 
in the organizational environment could in fact satisfy his important 
personal needs and goals 

3 Individual skills and energies are adequate to meet organizational 
expectations, but organizational resources are not adequate to fulfill in- 
dividual needs and goals This condition represents perhaps the classic case 
of the disaffected employee— he can do the work, but he can find little m it 
that IS personally rewarding An example is the assembly line worker 
making weld after weld in exactly the same way on identical automobile 
fenders as they pass by To the extent that the individual has personal needs 
and goals (e g.. increasing his technical competence) which require more 
from the organization than the opportunity to weld repetitively and be paid 
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from his dissatisfying job more quickly if he docs in fact do good work 
consistently while he occupies the personally unsatisfactory position 

One of the long-term effects of membership m an organization in which 
one IS not fulfilling his personal needs or goals is a possible change in those 
needs or goals themselves That »s. if an individual stays as a welder or 
stamp iicker long enough, the needs and goals which were present when he 
began work on the job may decrease m importance and he may become, if 
not actually happy m his work, at least passively accepting of it as his lot in 
life To the extent that this process is taking place on a widespread basis in 
contemporary society (and, as will be seen in Chapter 10, there is some 
evidence that this may in fact be the case for many lower-level jobs in 
industrial organizations), then this particular type of misfit between or- 
ganization and individual may have some rather profound implications for 
the long term changes which take place in the society itself 

4 Indnidual sLlls and energies are adequate to meet organizational 
expectations, and organizational resources are adequate to fulfill individual 
needs and goals At first glance, this combination appears to be ideal for both 
the individual and the organization the individual is competent to meet the 
expectations that the organization has for him, and resources are present in 
the organization which are sufficient to satisfy the individual The fact of the 
matter, however, is that the relationship between the individual and the 
organization is only potentially a mutually healthy and satisfactory one The 
possibility still remains, even thou^ all resources are adequate, that 
organizational demands and individual needs or goals may be in conflict 
Consider, for example, an employee who has strong social needs, and 
who works on a job with several other like-mmded employees assembling 
complicated electronic devices The employee is highly skilled, and the 
organization has strong expectations for very careful and high quality work 
U is clear that (1) the individual skills arc adequate to meet the organizational 
demands for high quality and that (2) the resources are present m the 
organization to satisfy the employee's personal needs— i e , other people 
who also arc strongly motivated to engage m meaningful social relationships 
Yet it IS also clear that cither the organization or the individual is going to 
hase to give somewhat in this situation, in that the demands of each are to 


some extent incompatible with the demands of the other If the employee is 
to maximize satisfaction of his persona] needs wuhm the organization his 
aitcntivcncss to his work will suffer, and in all probability so will his quality 
level If the expectations of the organization for especially high quality work 
Jtc mcl.ihcn the craplojcc s opportunity for mcamngful social encounters 
will Jeer^ and h.s ^rsoiul satisfaction will suffer The point is that eren 
thaush all the required resources are present m the orsanizational setting for 
meelmg the demands of both the aegaaization and the indii idual it often is 
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impossible for individual and organiaational outcomes to be jointly and 
simulianeously maximized 

There are two general ways to remedy this conflict and increase the 
chances that the needs of both the organization and the individual will be 
met First, a kind of psychological contract ’ (Levinson, 1965) can be 
established, in which both the individual and the organization are dependent 
upon meeting the demands of the other in order to obtain their ow/i needed 
resources That is the individual may choose to meet organizational 
demands to the degree that the organizations makes available to him the 
resources he needs to fulfill his personal needs and goals And at the same 
time, the organization may elect to provide these resources to (he individual 
only to the extent that the individual meets the expectaitons that the 
organization has of him 


In the example given above, an arrangement might be worked out so 
that employees would be given frequent breaks from work when the 
equipment they assembled was error free The employees could use this 
time for social intenicuon — thereby satisfying their needs — but the avail 
ability of the time would depend upon their doing high quality work The 
organization would have its demands for high quality work met— but at the 
cost of providing explicitly social time for the employees so that they would 
no longer want or need to divert their attention from the work to engage in 
social activities while actually on the job 

It should be noted that in bargains of the type discussed above, both the 
organization and the individual are settling for less than an optimal slate of 
affairs, each is, in effect, giving up something to obtain resources which are 
more centrally important In the above example, the organization is giving 


up having the employees on the job all of each workday— and is undoubted 
ly losing some amount of production quantity by doing so— but is gaming 
especially high quality m that work which is done And the individuals m the 
example are relinquishing the chance to talk on the job throughout the 
day— but are gaming the chance for more relaxed periods m which they may 
devote all their attention to social matters 

Another example of this type of bargain or contract— and one that is 
perhaps especially typical of contemporary business practice— is the use of 
piece rate pay incentive plans These plans pay individuals m direct proper 
tion to the amount of acceptable work that the individuals produce The 
demand of the organization is for the individual to turn oat large quanlilies 
of work the resource which is made contingent upon the individual s 
meeuns this demand .s money And. to «.= owem liiol money ,s msuumenlul 
for the sansfacuon of employee needs, the pracednre oan end does 
work-, e the employee can choose to use his sldls and expend hrs energy 
pnmanly to meet the cxpeclat.ons that have been courmumcaled to h.m ... 
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co'npany president is rather more cxiensisc— but ii still is limited in 
imporuntWd>s because of the mpossibility for him to munUin contact with 
the entire compan> Sone chief exccumes ir> to v,iden their viev.s of ihcir 
organiz^stions by actncly seeking out conLicts vi. ith cmpIo>ces representing 
a disetse runber of h erarchic*J ard furcuon.il positions The fact of the 
matter is, hoAoer, that most of the impact of organizations on ihcir 
members — be they pres.dents or janitors — comes jointly from the people the 
members associate Viiih in the course of their organizauonal activities and 
from the tasks ihc> do Indeed it is doLoiful that anyone m even a small 
organizaUonhasagoodpersonal feel foriheorgani 2 alionasau.hole The 
liT’ited honzon of anj p^nicular irJivuluaJ n an organization — and the 
limited influence that “distant” p..ns of the organization can have on that 
person — are illustrated n Figu'c 4-2 

This docs not dens that organizauons n some sense exist In Chapter 3 
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we have suggested several definitional criteria which we are willing to use to 
understand what organizations are and what they are not, we have no wish 
to engage m a phdosophical discussion at this juncture about the existence 
of human organizations Instead, our intent is to emphasize that, even 
though very lai^e numbers of people may be members of the same 
organization, in fact they experience that organization differently — and, 
importantly, the determinants of their experience or perception of the 
organization are physically or functionally ' close” to themselves It follows, 
therefore, that when we speak of the impact of the characteristics of 
organizations on individual organization members, we must speak in terms 
of the impact of people or things with which the individual comes into 
personal contact Thus, if we want to understand ihe behavior of the janitor, 
we don’t research what the company president says to his vice presidents 
(or to an outside researcher), instead, we look at what the janitor’s foreman 
says to the janitor — including what the janitors foreman says about what 
the president says about company policy 

Bridging Levels of Analysis The implication is that for developing 
full understanding of the behavior of organization members, we should 
prefer variables which reflect aspects of the organization which ore available 
to the experience of the individual (such as communicated expectations 
about performance from supervisors) rather than more remote and abstract 
characterizations of the organization (such as *1he number of hierarchical 
levels" or “average supervisory span of control”) To understand the impact 
of these latter types of variables requires that several intermediate causal 
links be specified between the variables themselves and the individual 
behaviors of inierest 

Such more abstract and general variables are, of course, often very 
valuable as summary indices, and they may be useful m developing and 
testing general predictions about organizational behavior The point is that m 
order to develop understanding of a specific phenomenon of interest, we 
need first to understand the immediate causes of that phenomenon, and then 
look to the question of how those first causes are related to summarizing 
concepts at a more molar or abstract level This, of course, would lead one 
gradually through several ‘ levels of analysis” in considering the phenome* 
non— from its most immediate (anda)sonJostmolecular)causes,io the most 
remote (and also most abstract and general) causes (cf our earlier discussion 
of levels of analysis in Chapter 3) 

Thus, when we speak of the communicated expectations an individual 
receives from an organization and examine how those expectations interact 
with the resources and ihc personal needs of the individual (as in Figure 4-li). 
we must take care to note that those expectations necessarily arise from the 
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order to receive the odd.l.oital money This example also .llustrates that 
something is usaally relinquished by one or both of the parties of a mutually 
contingent exchange in order for the bargain to work Unfortunately for 
h»r liT^” t“lvocate widespread use of pay incentive plans, there is evidence 
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tory relationship m real world organizations Indeed, m most situations one 
or both parties of the interaction will be required to relinquish some 
important valued outcomes m order to maintain the viability of the individu- 
al organization relationship 

There are a number of different routes which may be taken to maximize 
the mutually reinforcing aspects of the relationship and to minimize the 
losses that the parlies to the relationship must assume These steps will be 
discussed in greater detail in subsequent chapters, they involve the ways 
people are selected for and placed in organizations (see Chapter 5), the way 
the work itself is designed (see Chapter 10), and the nature of the 
supervisory and control practices (see Chapters 9 and 14), to name only a 
few In point of fact of course, nearly all organizational practices affect in 
one way or another the nature of the individual organization interaction, and 
therefore all must be considered in any full fledged attempt to achieve 
meaningful congruence of the goals of an organization and the goals of its 
members 


. IMPLICATIONS FOR UNDERSTANDING 
BEHAVIOR WITHIN ORGANIZATIONS 

In the previous pages we have examined four major types of relationships 
between individuals and organizations, and have discussed some of the 
circumstances under which the outcome of those relationships are likely to 
be satisfactory to both parties Wc now turn to some general implications of 
this material for furthering our understanding of organizational behavior 


The Experienced Organization 

The mailroom clerk in the New York headquaners of the telephone 
company undoubtedly views that organization differently enough from the 
way the president of the company views it that an outsider would 
have diflicully understanding (hat the two individuals were describing 
the same organization And the janitor of Ibe Mcadville, Pennsylvania, 
central telephone office would surely have yet another quite ditlcrent 


^ The reason for disparate views of the organization by members at 
different levels m the hierarchy, or with different function il specialties, is 
«;iniotv that few individual organization members sec very much of the n/iofe 
nr..!nf 7 'ition Thc janilof may have to formulate his entire experience of ihe 
crth'Iv on the basis of the night foreman— whom he secs once 
two opera, or, who norh .he evcn.ps sh,n .he pb>s„^l 
fhi? ormnization, and the company magazine In other words. 
th'^Tidifidual’s ‘ organizational horizon'* is quite limited The horizon of ihc 
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environment as it is experienced by the individual himself This mciudcs,of 
course, expectations which come from virtually any aspect of the organic* 
tion with which the individual has direct contact— peers, subordinates, the 
technology with which he works, and so on The point is simply that for 
undersunding individual behavior in organizations wc must attend to causal 
factors present in the organization as A exists forlhe pQr\iculQr OTganizaUon 
members of mierest 

Individual Appraisal of the Organization Even if it were possible to 
locate two individuals in an organization who, by virtue of holding nearly 
identical positions, were exposed to highly similar patterns of stimuli m the 
course of their organizational activities, it is doubtful that they would 
experience the nature of the expectations placed on them (and the resources 
available to them) in very similar terms Tlicre are at least two reasons for 
this First, the quantity of stimuli available to any given organization 
member is substantially greater than he is capable of dealing with m the 
course of his everyday activities m the organization — and as a result 
individuals must somehow restrict the number of stimulus items they attend 
to Since different people use different rules for reducing the number of 
stimuli they experience, there wilt be a diversity of perceptions of what the 
organization is and what expectations are being sent from the organization 
to the individual— even for those people who occupy the same or similar 
formal positions in the organization 

Second, as pointed out m Chapter 2, individuals selectively distort 
stimuli they encounter m the organizational environment as a function of 
their personal needs, values, and goals Communicated expectations from 
the organization in particular arc likely to be distorted as individuals 
cognitively redefine these expectations to increase the degree to which they 
are personally acceptable to themselves 

Conclusion The net effect of all of the above is that the organization 
as It is experienced by a particular member can be— and often is— 
substantially different from the organization as it is experienced by someone 
else In particular the demands of the organization as experienced by 
members often will be quite different than the “objective ’ demands which 
are communicated to those members Any adequate analysis of individual 
behavior m organizations must account for such objective subjective dis 
crepancies if full understanding of the determinants of behavior in orgamza 
tions is to be aspired to Fortunately this does not imply that all analyses of 
organizational behavior ought to be done on an idiographic or idiosyncratic 
basis, looking at only one person at a lime The characteristics of individuals 
which are important m determining the difference between the objective 
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organization and the one that is expcncnccd are JiXeJy to be reasonaWy 
Similar m many cases for members occupying similar positions in any given 
organization Thus, all the apprentice tool-and-die makers at Ferns Metals 
occupy roughly (he same organizational position— and therefore the objec- 
tive stimuli which reach them from the organization probably are relatively 
similar Further, these individuals sometimes will have relatively similar 
needs, values, and goals regarding their membership m the organization To 
the extent that this is the case, it is possible to make generalizations about 
the effects of organizational inputs on employee behavior— so long as the 
characteristics of the employees to which these generalizations apply are 
explicated with care 

. The Impact of the Individual on the Organization 

The framework presented in Figure 4 J makes explicit an important assump- 
tion which will guide treatment of organizational behavior throughout this 
book, namely, that causation flows in both directions in individual- 
organization relationships— from the organization to the individual om/from 
the individual to the organization The great bulk of the research literature m 
organizational behavior, however, has dealt only with the first half of the 
equation Numerous research programs have probed the effects on individu- 
al behavior of various kinds of reward systems, selection and classification 
procedures, leadership styles, job designs, training programs, and so on 
Only recently have researchers and managers begun to realize that this is 
only half the story — that individuals may influence patterns of organization- 
al functioning as much as organizations influence individual behavior 

An Example: Supervisory Behavior Consider, for instance, the 
research literature on supervisory behavior (discussed in more detail m 
Chapter 14) Traditionally, this research has focused on the effects of 
various leader personalities or managerial styles on individual and group 
performance Many studies have been done which examine how subordinate 
productivity and satisfaction differ for supervisors who have a “consider- 
ate,” employee-centered style versus those who have a “structuring,” 
task oriented style A number of interesting relationships have been found 
between such style dimensions and the behavior and attitudes of employees 
Almost invariably these relationships have been interpreted as if the 
leadership styles enuseJ the employee reactions 

Recently, however, this interprelalion has been called into question, as 
a number of studies have shown that a substantial proporiion of the 
variation m leadership style is itself determined by the behavior of the 
people being supervised— and that leader styles are not nearly so consistent 
across time as once was thought. It appears, for example, that when 
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subordinates are cooperative and competent, leaders tend to use a con- 
siderate” style, but when subordinates are uncooperative and incompetent, 
leaders tend to engage in considerably more directive or structuring 
activity (cf Rosen, 1968, Lowm & Craig, 1968) Obviously, m this case, 
organization members are influencing the behavior of the organization (as 
represented by its formal agents, the managers) at least as much as the 
organization is influencing its members 

A Social Process Such findings clearly call for research approaches 
which (1) explicitly acknowledge the two-way causality between individuals 
and organizations, and (2) involve concepts and a methodology which can 
deal With ongoing interpersonal exchanges inor^mzaiions — i e .exchanges 
which are heavily social psychological in nature Use of social psychological 
concepts and methodology for research on organizations is called for on 
other grounds as well It has been argued that the organization ts for any 
given member the set of people and things with which he has direct 
knowledge Assuming that the member’s immediate organizational environ- 
ment IS heavily populated by other people (which, for most organizations, is 
a relatively safe assumpuon), it follows that when we talk about the impact 
of the organization on the individual we really mean, in large part, the impact 
of a certain set of other people (some of whom will be designated formal 
agents of the organization as a whole) on organization members of interest 
And, similarly, when we speak of the impact of the individual on the 
organization we mean, m large part, the impact of the organization member 
on those other individuals with whom he has immediate contact — again, 
prominently including those who are formal agents of the organization But 
the process, m both directions, is an explicitly social one, and therefore one 
which must be conceptualized and analyzed in terms of a tuo nay flow of 
social influence 

A MODEL OF INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCE 
IN ORGANIZATIONS 

Thus far in this chapter we have presented a very general paradigm for 
understanding individual-organization interaction (Figure 4-1) and we have 
examined some of the implications of the approach implied by the paradigm 
for research and thinking about organizational behavior In this section we 
aitcmpt to combine these ideas with the views of individuals and organiza- 
tions presented in the preceding two chapters To accomplish this, a general 
model of individual performance in organizations has been developed, 
which IS intended to illustrate the ongoing dynamics of individual- 
organization interaction 

The model ,s outlined in Figure 4-3 The top part of the diagram shows 
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Figure 4-3 A model of Individual performance 
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organizational contributions to the performance process, and the bottom 
part indicates the contributions of the individual performer The behavioral 
process itself moves from left to right across the diagram, it begins with a 
perception of the organizational demands by the individual, and ends with a 
set of personal and organizational outcomes which result from individual 
work behavior In the material which folfows, we will examine briefly the 
behavioral process as it moves through six separate but related stales 
Throughout our discussion, we will refer back to the case of Erie and Kipsy, 
described m Chapter 1, to illustrate the workings ol the model 


Stages m the Performance Process 


Stage I: Perception and Appraisal of Organizational Demands 
The process of work behavior can be instigated by the organization (through 
Its agents — usually managers) communicating to the individual some ex- 
pectations or demands regarding the work behavior of the individual (circle 
B in the figure) As noted in Chapter 3, these demands necessarily develop 
from the essential nature of work organizations that is, from the goals of the 
organization, and from the needs organizations have to achieve coordination 
among members, to differentiate among the functions individuals perform, 
and to encourage behaviors which will enable the organization to maintain 
Its continuity through lime (circle A) The organization for which Eric and 
Kipsy worked placed high value on having clearly defined functions and 
close coordination among those functions This resulted m pressures on Enc 
for his unit to be able to respond quickly and accurately to the needs of 
salesmen for information, and Enc translated that pressure to Kipsy and the 
other clerks as a demand for regular, on lime attendance, quick telephone 
responses, and high accuracy 


As noted in Chapter 2, however, when an agent of the organization 
communicates an objective demand or expectation to an individual, it must 
be perceived and appraised before the mdwvdual caw ac\ upow W Such 
demands can be (and often are) distorted unconsciously at this stage to 
render them more personally acceptable or meaningful to the receivers— 
that is, the demands are made to fit with the performer’s needs and values 
(box I and c.rclc E) Thus, early rn her career. Kipsy ovenntcrpreled certain 
orsamzational demands and concluded thal Enc and the organization really 
rvanted her lo show high levels of personal iniliative and responsibility As 
she gmdually learned Ural such was in fact nor the case, her appraisals of 
organizational demands look on a dccidely different tone namely she 
intcrpreled i^ny of them (eg the - .nerease efBeieney” program) as an 
attempt by Enc to exploit the workers As her own needs and values 
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vibM-vis ibe offianizahon changed, so did the ^vay she perceived and 
appraised the objeciue demands the organization made on her 

Staga II. Task Redofinition After an individual has perceived and 
understood (or appraised) an organizational demand, he may elect to 
redefine it before accepting it as a personal task that he intends to do (box 
11) Again, this redefinition process— which is more conscious and deliberate 
than the process of perception and appraisal discussed above— depends 
upon the personal needs, values and goals of the individual performer 
Someone who has strong growth needs, for example, might «o/ redefine an 
organizational demand that he lake a day away from his regular duties and 
try to think up a new and more effective way of going about the job 
Someone uho has low growth needs but high social needs, on the other 
hand, might svcll redefine that demand so that n required him only to spend 
the day talking informally with hts coworkers about any thoughts they had 
about the job 

The tasks that a person accepts for himself do not. of course, aJJ 
originate from the organization In addition— and as a function of the 
personal goals of the individual— a person may himself generate some tasks 
that he intends to carry out as pari of his aciiviiies m the organization For 
example, as Ktpsy found that she could not gam adequate personal 
satisfactions only from doing organizationally specified tasks, she began 
making up and performing personal tasks (such as generating the list of 
helpful hints for dealing with salesmen) These tasks grew directly from her 
own needs for taking imiiative and for doing things which lapped her valued 
personal skills and abilities 

Sometimes the demands experienced from the organization and those 
generated by the person himself will be mutually reinforcing (as m cases of 
congruence between the individual and the organization, discussed earlier in 
the chapter, Eric’s tirsi weeks on the job reflect such a congruence) Other 
times the two sets of demands will be mostly independent of each other — 

1 e , the individual can achieve his personal goals m the course of hrs 
organizational activities without compromising his ability to meet organiza- 
tional demands And sometimes the two sets of demands will be in direct 
conflict — 1 e , when U is not possible to respond adequately to both organiza- 
tionally specified and personally chosen lasks.as m the case of Kipsy after a 
few months on the job 

It often develops that an individual receives (and finds acceptable) 
several different demands from different agents of the organization In such 
cases the individual must somehow choose which demands he will accept 
and which he will ignore, and is said to be m a state of “role conflict” (cf 
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Kahnetal , I964) (When theconfliclisbctwccnorganizalional and personal 

demands, U is icrmed “person role conflict” by Kahn ct al ) In cither case, 
the individual must ueigh the personal costs and payoffs he believes to be 
associated i^iih accepting, rejecting, or redefining the various demands on 
him, and come to a conclusion regarding v.hich tasks he actually will atlcmpl 
to perform 

Cnlical m making this decision, of course, arc the cxpecutions the 
individual has about the nature of the consequences of accepting versus 
rejecting each of the demands which he is experiencing, and the valence the 
individual has for those outcomes (circle F) Following the general ex- 
pectancy theory of voluntary choice described in Chapter 2, it is proposed 
that the individual m a conflict situation will elect to reject (or. at least, to 
substantially redefine) those demands which have the lowest expected 
payoff for himself Thus, if an individual must choose between undertaking a 
Tclalively onerous task requested by the boss, or engaging m a relatively 
pleasant activity that he personally prefers, the degree to which he will elect 
to accept the organizational task probably will depend upon his expectation 
about the likelihood of receiving negative outcomes if he ignores it 


Stage III: Developing a Behavioral Plan Once the individual has 
determined what he is going to attempt to do in the course of his 
organizational activities, he then must develop a plan for how he will 
actually behave For most organizational tasks the individual has some 
latitude m how he will perform bis tasks, in particular regarding (I) the 
performance strategy he will use— ic the direction of his task relevant 
acUvities, and (2) the amount of effort he will expend m his work— i e , the 
intensity of those acliviues(cf Chapter 2) Once again, the particular plans 
the individual develops can be analyzed in expectancy theory terms, as a 
function of the expectancies he has for the outcomes associated with each 
plan, coupled with the valences of those outcomes (box III and circle F) 
When Kipsy made up her list of what she wanted— and the likelihood of 
improving her situation if she stayed on the job — she was developing a 
behavioral plan about her career strategy m terms very close to the language 
of expectancy theory And when she communicated to Eric what happened 
when a person worked hard on the job (‘backaches and frustrauon”) she 
was verbalizing certain beliefs which subsequently led her to adopt a 
strategy of ‘getting by and a lowered level of effort expended at work 


stage IV Behav.ng Actual »orl. bchav.or emerges ,n rather stratght- 
torsrard fashion from the behavior plan (box IV) Work behavior is of 
course, moderated and limned by the skills energy eapaeities, and level of 
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psychological arousal of the performer (circle G) Even a well executed plan 
of attack on some organizational task ts doomed to failure if the person does 
not have the skill or the energy to carry it off, or if his level of psychological 
arousal is not appropriate for effective work behavior fcf Chapter 14) 

Stage V: Obtaining Outcomes Work behavior leads to some set of 
outcomes— both performance outcomes (such as work quality and quantity) 
and personal outcomes (such as satisfaction), as shown in box V Outcomes 
are jointly determined by the work behavior of the individual and by the task 
and organizational contingencies which are relevant to the performance 
situation (circle D) These contingencies are characlenstics of the situation 
which determine what kinds of outcomes result from various patterns of 
work behavior Sometimes, for example, the organizational reward structure 
will be such that high quantity work results in high pay, m other cases, the 
quality of the work may determine pay Or, for some types of jobs, 
individuals will obtain growth need sausfactions when ibey do especially 
good work, for other jobs, the personal outcome obtained from working 
hard will be only a feeling of tiredness It is clear that m Kipsy’s case her 
expectancies about the consequences of working hard and effectively on the 
information clerk job were based precisely on the objective behavior- 
outcome contingencies which characienzed lhai job That is, it was objec- 
tively true that hard work led more to experiencing backaches than it did to 
feelings of personal accomplishment and increased feelings of self-worth, 
that pay was objectively related to tenure and not to performance, that 
effective work did not result in promotion, and so on 

The degree to which such behavior-outcomc contingencies are clear- 
cut, reliable, and visible vanes from organization to organization, and from 
resource lo resource For example, pay (an important and ubiquitous 
organizational resource) may be Kased solely on tenure in the orgamzaiion 
(as in Kipsy's case), or on lUmost minute to-mmute performance effective- 
ness (as m the case of some piecework incentive plans) And even when pay 
IS based on performance, the waj that pa} « admirustercd can dramaucaDy 
affect the degree to which individuals perceive and understand the con- 
tingency between what they doandwhattheygetfcf.Chapter 12) The same 
IS true for virtually all other resources under organizational control 

The major point is that for most organizational resources, there is wmv 
set of behauor-outcomc contingencies which determine when those re- 
sources become available to the individual Some organizations attempt to 
capiulize upon Ih.s fad by making Ihcir resources conl.ngcnt upon behav- 
iors which are desired of orgamzauon members (and b> making sure ihc 
members perceive these contingencies), others tend more lo just "let things 
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happen and thereby fail to capitalize upon the motivational potential of 
organizational resources 

Finally, il should be noted that the outcomes obtained as a result ot 
work behavior represent a lest of the individual s earlier expectancies about 
the organization and the environment (circle At stages II and HI. the 
individual made decisions regarding what he was going to do m his work 
activities and how he was going to go about it— based substantially on his 
perceptions of the expected consequences of those behaviors The out- 
comes the individual obtains permit him to determine the degree to which 
those expectancies about behavior-outcome contingencies were realistic 


Stage VI Feedback As indicated m Figure 4-3, the outcomes which 
result from work behavior feed back to bollt the organization and the 
individual Future demands on the individual by the organization are 
affected by the degree to which performance outcomes meet the needs and 
goals of the organization, and the nature of the behavior-outcome con 
tingencies which govern the provision of organizational resources also may 
be altered by management on the basts of the work outcomes which emerge 
Thus, as Eric learned that his organizational unit was not performing 
adequately in his early weeks on the job he look various steps designed to 
correct the situation These steps involved changes both in the objective 
demands placed on the individuals (eg .the prods to increase efficiency) and 
in certain behavior-outcome contingencies (e g by assigning supervisors to 
i^alch the employees closely— and presumably reprimand and reward them 
as appropnate — for three hours a day) 

Clearly the learned expectancies of the individual arc affected by the 
outcomes he receives, as noted earlier U is also true moreover that the 


needs and values of the individual may gradually be changed as a conse 
quence of outcomes received As noted in Chapter 2 for example the level 
of desire an individual has for bigher-ordcr need satisfactions is strongly 
affected by the degree to which lower order needs are satisfied If an 
individual receives, on a more or less continuous basis outcomes which are 
satisfying of his lower order needs his need level would be expected 
gradually to rise (circle E) This ultimately could result in his being u/iwilling 
to accept simple tasks which previously were done as a matter of course 
because no longer would he hold the expectation that doing those tasks’ 
would lead to personally valued outcomes If on the other hand the 
individual ,s never given the opportunity to experience higher-order need 
satisfactions (even though he may have a high desire to do so), he may 
^adually lose that desire and become locked mto a pattern of work 
behavior m which personal growth is neither sought nor valued 
(Kornhauser 1965 Walker & Guest ,952, If Kipsy weret reXm m her 
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present job for a Jong period of time (perhaps because she was unable to find 
acceptable alternative employment), wc might expect to observe precisely 
such a long term deterioration of her own need or desire for higher-order 
need satisfactions 


Conclusion 

The model of individual performance in organizations presented and discus 
sed above is at a \ery general level of analysis Its intent is to provide an 
overview of the major classes of wmahfes which affect individual behavior 
m organizations and to show m genera) terms how those classes of v anables 
interact to determine the behavior of individuals in organizations 

In particular the following organization level variables were em 
phasized in (he model 

1 The objective demands expectations and requirements placed on 
individual organization niembefs by agents of (he organizauon as a whole 
These were seen as deriving from the overall goals of the organization, and 
from the necessity in any social system to attempt to influence individual 
behavior so that large numbers of people operate m concert to obtain the 
overall goals (cf circles A and B m Figure 4 3) 

2 The resources controlled by the organization (circle C), and the 
behavior-outcome contingencies established by the organization which 
specify the circumstances under which these resources are made available 
to individual organization members (circle P) 

The following individual level vanabtes were emphasized 

1 The personal needs, values and goals of the individual (box E) These 
variables were seen as influencing {aj the way in which organizational 
demands are experienced by the individual (bj the likelihood that organiza- 
tional demands will be deliberately redefined by the individual before 
execution, and (cjtbc nature of the personal tasks or goals the individual will 
set for himself in the course of his organizational activities 

2 The valences the individual has for various organizational outcomes, 
and the expectancies he has learned about the circumstances under w hich he 
will and will not receive various outcomes (circle F) Valences of course, 
are yet another reflection of the personal needs and values of the individual, 
but applied specifically to outcomes which can be obtained at work 
Expectancies are more cognitive m nature, and are subject to considerable 
revision on the basis of the individual's on going work experience m the 
organization 

3 The level of the individual's skrH, the amount of personal energy 
available to the individual, and the level of pvychological arousal the 
individual experiences at wort (circle O) These all are cbaracterislics of the 
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person which direclly affcci the worl. behavior he actually exhibits These 
variables tend not to be under the immediate voluntary control of the 
individual, and therefore arc viewed as modcraling the degree to which his 
behavioral plans arc actually realized 

Finally, it should be noted that the model is explicitly cyclic and 
systemic m nature the actions of individuals and of organizations continu* 
ously feed back upon and influence each other This often results m a quite 
stable social system, which has its own unique identifying characteristics 
Sometimes such systems are healthy and growing, sometimes they are 
stagnant and decaying In subsequent chapters we will attempt to identify 
some of the factors which arc crucial m determining whether growth or 
decay is dominant in work organizations — factors that, it is hoped, can be 
used as handles ’ for initiating changes which can prompt growth- 
producing processes on the part of — and for the benefit of — both individuals 
and organizations 


REVIEW AND DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1 Give examples of “psychological contracts" that you arc a party to m other than 
work organtzauons (e g family church social clubs etc ) 

2 What IS meant by individual-organizational fit'> Does the lack of fit have any 
consequences for ihe organization in terms of eflccuvcncss and efficiency of 

oper4ttons'^ 

3 Discuss the plights of Kipsy and Enc (Chapter]) using mdividual-organizaiional 
fit as a basis 

4 What is meant by the term task tedefiniuon'’ What if any are the consequences 
of task redefiniiion for the individual and the organization'’ 

3 There are feedback loops mlhc model shoun in Figure 4-3 What implications do 
these tcedback loops have conccnimg Ihc “coireclness” of cilher the expectancy 
theory or Ihe bchavionsuc Iheory of ntolivauon (both Iheones Here desenbed in 
Chapter 2P 


6 


In the class for which you arc reading this book analyze 
using the model shown in Rgure 4-3 as a basis 


your own behavior 
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Choice Processes: Individuals 
and Organizations Attracting 
and Selecting Each Other 
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fnends or other people who know something about organiz^itions. and 
they visit organizations and go through the selection process On the basis of 
the information they obtain, people fornt attiUides about the attractiveness 
of occupations, organizations, and jobs They fonn opinions about how 
likely they are to gain entry into the different occupations, organizations, and 
jobs They then make choices Sometimes individuals sequentially choose a 
career, an organization, and a job, but often they don’t Frequently they 
decide on a job and an organizaoon at the same time Later in this chapter 
St e tt iff explore just bow individuals use the information they gather to make 
them choices From the individual s point of view, however, the selection 
process is not simply a matter of choosing a job in a given organization, it is 
also a matter of behaving m a way that will lead organizations to offer him a 
job An individual usudly tries to obtain several job offers in order to 
increase his chances of finding the right” job He tnes to do this by 


exhibiting during the selection process behavior that attracts organiza- 
tions This may mean, for example, conducting himself in a certain way 
during a job interview, preparing a resume in a particular manner, or fill- 
ing out a test in the way (hat he thinks an organization would like to see it 
completed 

The two things that the individual is trying to accomplish m the 
selection situauotv— attracting the organization and evaluating the organiza- 
tion-may at umes come into conflict There are a number of things he could 
do which might make him more attractive to the organization, but which 
would make it difficult for him to find out what he would like to know about 
the organizauon, e g , presenting his values as ui Ime with those of the 
organization Similarly, there are many things the individual might do which 
would increase his informauon about the orgamzalion while decreasing his 
attractiveness to it,e g .asking man interview detailed questions concerning 
how much vanous mana^rs are paid 


Job applicants differ substantially m the degree to which the choice 
process is mainly an information gathering attempt as contrasted with an 
attempt to attract the organization Although there is litUe relevant research 
here, it would seem that high self-esteem a good labor market, and a number 
of job offers are factors that would lead the person to be more concerned 
with information gaihenng than with attracting This would seem to have 
obvious implications for the hinog practices of orgamzauons For example, 
under condition where the individual is not trying to attract the organiza 
tion, he will be less likely to tolerate selecUon procedures that produce high 
stress and provide little informauon about the organization (eg, certain 
kinds of tests) ^ 
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Perspective of Organizations 

From Ihe point of view of the organization, the choice process is not simply 
a matter of gathering the information it needs for carrying out selection It is 
also a matter of attracting the kind of applicants that the organization wants 
Selection can never be very effective unless a relatively large pool of good 
applicants try to obtain a ]ob and those people who are offered jobs actually 
accept them 

By far the greatest amount of research on choice processes has been 
done on determining how organizations can select those people who will be 
best for them Numerous instruments (eg, tests, interviews, weighted 
application blanks) have been developed to help organizations determine 
before employment how well individuals will perform a given job Selection 
devices are considered to be valid if they can actually predict how 
effectively a person will perform a job once he is hired Determining the 
validity of a selection instrument, therefore, requires a specihcation of what 
constitutes effective and ineffective performance m a given job In one sense 
this requires that someone translate the goals of the organization down to 
the level of performance on a particular job and say what kinds of behavior 
on the job are needed for the organizational goals to be accomplished (sec 
the means goal discussion in Chapter 3) As will be discussed in Chapter II, 
this IS often difficult to do 

An interesting example of the relationship between organizational goals 
and the employee attraction and selection activities of an organization is 
provided by a series of studies by Argyns (1954) and Alderfcr (1971) In the 
earlier study, it was noted that the selection, promotion, and recruitment 
policies that were being used (ended (o lead (he organization (a bank) to be 
staffed by “right type” managers who were characienzcd as being nonag- 
gresstve and avoiders of contlicl and competition A consultant pointed out 
to the organization that this type of person might not be the “right type” of 
person to help the bank achieve its goals of growth and profitability 
Apparently management agreed, because they changed ihcir selection and 
recruitment practices so that they would hire more aggressive, competitive, 
and belter-educated individuals As the later report (Aldcrfcr’s) indicates, 
they seem to have been successful m making some changes m the organiza- 
tion by altering their selection .md recruitment proi^ram The recruitment or 
attraction process had to be changed because previously (his * new iype’*did 
not even apply for the jobs (presumably because they did not see it as an 
organization where they vouJd fulfill tbcir needs), and the selection process 
also had to be changed because uitdcrthc old system, even if .t new type had 
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applied, he would not have been hired This is a good example of the 
self selection process (individuals deciding where to work) and the organiza- 
tion selection process seemingly keeping away those persons the organiza- 
tion needs most 

Many or^nizations spend large amounts of money on recruitment tn 
order to attract the kind of people they want to hire This attraction process 
IS, of course, not independent of the selection process since what goes on 
during the selection process influences the attractiveness of the organiza- 
tion A recent study (Alderfer &. McCord, 1970), for example, points out that 
the way m which the selection interview is conducted directly influences the 
probability that a person will take a job with a company In this study it was 
found that job applicants were more attracted to organizations when 
interviewers were perceived as taking a personal interest m them and where 
potential careers were discussed with them 

Because the selection process does influence the attractiveness of 
working for organizations, organizations arc faced with a difficult dilemma 
when considenng which selection procedures to use They need to design a 
system that both attracts the right applicants and provides all the informa- 
tion that the organization needs to make intelligent selection decisions The 
problem is that many approaches that are helpful m attracting people have 
questionable validity from a selection point of view The kind of interview 
suggested by the study mentioned above provides a good example of one 
such selection device Further, some devices which produce good selection 
information can affect the applicant’s view of the organization negatively 
Certain kinds of tests are good examples here Often they are valid, yet they 
make the organization which gives them less attractive to the applicant 
Other examples are stress interviews and simulations of the toughest parts 
of the job 

There also seems to be a limit on the amount of information an 
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Figure S-1 The attraction selection 
Situation 
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organ, zation can collect w.thont dnving the applicant away Many .nd.vtdu- 
^'“tn ^'ght wa^ do^,:: “"S'Scrta;. o'n upon 

Xh“ base Its selection 

Sph:Lra"d1aS'ot"re time he is in the role of trying to evaluate the 
applicant 

,„div,dual.Organ,za.,on Conflicts 

So far we have pointed out nrocesses may be tahing place The 

tion selection situation, ^ individuals allracling and individuals 

conflict arrow m Figure 5 oe individuals often try to accom- 

sdecting Illustrates in conflict The aaow between 

pitsh (le, selection “^“““nn,i„^llustrates that the same is true for the 
organizations selecting a Tiiese are not the only conflicts that occur m 
SMudio^^ "rsT.ua., on. however In fact, they may be the leas. 

'-Xnnown,n.heflgure,.e,ndw,dua.s 

and the organization s .n^iciion decisions, organizations need valid 

conflict In order to make go This, of course, can and often 

.ind complete ‘"fb™"'”" ^ ,ne individuaTs desire to make a favorable 

does come into ;;'*t=„'"“„i„„on How the individual and the 

impression in order to a tr ' agccts the selection P™bi-ss 

organization “pu „jjc about the conflict between the 
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individual's ,„d,vidualfnecd complete, valid mforaialion 
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The remainder of this cnapicr zntioii processes of atraclm" 

of attraction and discussing these processes the emph 
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Will be on how the operation and cffccttvcnLSS of each of them arc 
mnucnccci by the operation of the others 

INDIVIDUALS ATTRACTING 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Individuals do many things to make themselves appear attractive to or- 
ganizations Most of the things they do involve ‘management” of the 
impression they create not by presenting false dau about ihemsciv cs but by 
emphasizing the positive aspects of their experience, skill, and aptitudes 
(GofFman, 1959) The care many job applicants take in preparing a rdsumc is, 
for instance, a classic example of the operation of impression management 
They pay great attention to developing a favorable looking resume 
Strengths are emphasized, ucakncsscs omitted Job applicants also carefully 
select their list of references so that they will receive the most favorable 
reference letters possible Let us, then, consider in more detail some of the 
selection methods that organizations use, and look at them from the point of 
view of what individuals can do as ucll as what they actually do in order to 
try to make a favorable impression 


Ab.l, y and aputude tests arc by far the most commonly used tests for 
select, on purpose^and the desire of md.», duals to look good rarely affects 
their usefulness The reason for th.s ,s that the construct, on of the tests ts 

he^n oi ''=f>onc w.Il Uy to do as well as 

he can on them They are like school tests in that a good score can be 
oblamed only by performing well However because of the nature of the 
tests, not everyone does equally well Even ihrtimk 
htmself ,n the best light on here tests d.lle^^ ^ 
because tnd.v.duals dLr ho™ hey cln ^ 
thetr best The person who for exampirtas m 
perform so that he will look as if he has an 10 of "'V r 

the nature of the lest and his response canabdiheV h because of 

The desire of tnd.v, duals ,riook gS r,he LI"'? ^ " 

senous problem when srxalled typical Lrfo™ ^ ^^'•ection situation is a 
•ty and interests tests are uwd It « a 

rely for then val.d.ty on people attentpSng .o sv^^euram “ifT" 
of their normal or tv Dical behavmr if . ^ 7 . ® self-descnptions 

ssha..hey,h,„k,sr„!^dmr^.,;L;“ 

tesu may no, be valid predictors of ,ob pelhn^L^f '' 

Many typical performance tests were de\elnni.a r 
counsehng snuat.ons where „ was reasonah.e to assl^rha, ^rplr"!! 
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, . , 1 ,. scekmi! help and evai mouvaled to give a valid 

completing the ,s not a rcavonablo assumption m 

self-description _ situations and several studies hate shown that 

many employment lesimo applicants can do it 

when given specific mslructio ,7^,) tsvo other studies (Kirch- 

(Boriblow, 1958, Bridgman & , . „ .ate olace in actual testing 

ner, 1951. 1962) 

situations In one commonly used typical perform- 

hired, and their scores o interest Blank) were found to be lower 

res?riVion“i'o'"°"'’“' 'jTst' because a test score can be 

contr"c,K-rdehSirb;;£etes.ta^rdo^^^^^^^^^ 

predictor of o' reason for this is that people differ in the way 

to fahing and still be valid „ 5 cccrcd m order to attract organizations, 

that they think tests should be ans ,j,ny 

and thus some will ‘‘f '’‘”‘‘'' 0 “" ,cnlion is looking for a conservative, 
One person might think h o ga^ opposite 

unaggressive type. „y,„g to look attractive to the organiM- 

ThuZeven though two P=“P'“ ‘^,„cnt scores These scores actually 

non, they may end up reason than that they ate a measure 

could predict ,„a,vidual about what the organization wants 

ofthcpctccplivencssof lhc ^j,jny to correctly diagnose an 

m short, a measure ./extent that personality and interest tests do 

organizational situation ^el,d even when their 

measure something like tto lh j ,ekmg them, mb 

be purposely u>tu«d by_// Pf,c„ rhey are no. accurate predictors of job 
would seem to suti,' 
performance (Gu.on, 1965) 
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his attractiveness to an org 
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To ihe extent that the applicant, in order to appear attractive to the 
organization, behaves in an untypical manner in an interview, he is behaving 
m the same way as the person who tries to look good on a personality test 
Both are more concerned with attracting the organization than with present- 
ing a true picture of themselves Experienced interviewers are, of course, 
very much aware of the motivation and opportunity for interviewees to 
present a misleading image of themselves m the hope of appearing more 
acceptable to the organization Many interviewers, furthermore, claim they 
can tell when an interviewee is m fact trying to do this However, the 
evidence on the validity of interview judgments (Mayfield, 1964) would 
suggest that perhaps they are not as good at this as they believe themselves 
to be 


Application Blanks 

Another frequently used selection mstrumeni that is potentially manageable 
and subject to individuals' providing only selected information about 
themselves is the application blank There arc some spectacular cases on 
record of people who have developed completely fictitious backgrounds 
(including university degrees, etc ) in order to obtain jobs that they wanted 
More common, of course, is applicants* providing distorted information on 
iheir application blanks concerning their previous jobs reasons for leaving 
ihcir past job, age eic Just how frequently this kind of distortion takes 
place IS suggested by a study (Weiss and Dawis 1960) that compared 
biographical data given by applicants with the actual factual data Table 5 1 
shows some of the resullsof ihis study Ascanbescen applicants produced 
a large amount of inaccurate mfonnation For example 21 percent gave 
erroneous information about iheir educational background and 22 percent 
distorted the amount of their pay on their previous job 

It would be dangerous lo generalize from the small sample used m this 
study to other populations and to assume that this much distortion of 
biographical information typically takes place when people apply for jobs 
But this evidence docs suggest that it can occur and that it probably does m 
some cases interfere with the organizations making valid selection deci 
sions 


Conclusions 

So far we have focused on how individuals respond to tests, interviews, and 
application blanks m order to atuact organizations Similar behavior also 
occurs when other selection devices arc used This behavior m many cases 
makes it more difTicull for organizations lo gather valid information upon 
which to base ihcir selection decision and can be harmful lo both the 
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T,hi„ nnmDanson of Validity oHnlerview Informaliqr; 

% With 



Age 
Sex 

Marital status 
Education 
Veteran status 
Nature of disability 
Age at disablement 
Received assistance 
Job title 
Job duties 
Hours 
Pay 

Length of employment. 

Sourct WapiedItomW* 
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10 try to obtain a particular job in a particular organization, this answer 
means it is important to look at the kinds of outcomes the person sees 
associated with holding that job and the value he places on these outcomes 
The prediction is that the person will choose the job which he feels will 
result in the best set of outcomes accruing to him The net attractiveness of 
the job is not, however, the only thing that influences which job a person will 
choose 


If the attractiveness of a job was the only factor that influenced which 
job a person chose, everyone would be trying to obtain a few highly 
desirable jobs This doesn’t happen, and the explanation for it is suggested 
by the first factor in the motivation model It is, in effect, a reality factor 
which indicates that people will not be motivated to obtain a job in an 
organization if they see no probability of getting it Thus, no matter how 
attractive a job may be to a person, he will not try to obtain it unless he feels 


that there is some probability of success Because of this, many people try to 
obtain jobs that in their eyes are not the most attractive ones This does not 
mean, however, that people will always abandon their most preferred job 
just because they feel it is difficult to gam entry to it As long as a person 
believes that there is some probability that he can obtain the position, he 
may be motivated to try to get it The model does suggest two conditions that 
will lead d person to try to obtain a job that he feels is very difficult to enter 
First, the job must be much more attractive to him than any other, and 
lobs must also be seen as difficult to 
obtain When these conditions exist, then it ts likely that he will try to obtain 
the job which is most attractive to him 


Evidence to Support Job-Choice Model 

resulu have also been reported Wait ‘ 
these oreanixations a few months Imer when 

Unfortunately, there arc very few other si ! . school 

can be used to test direcilv the- Z, studies that include data which 

make 30b chorcrhtch 

elTccts of economic variables (on turnover at ito" 

dealt with the psychological processes that und it has not 

Still, this research ,s J mter^st o 7 t'h ? 

several 01 Its findings do seem to fit 
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1965- Yoder, 1962) These dale show that— 
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number of sources of information about a particular job or organization 
Company ads, company recruiters, former and present employees arc 
among the most obvious sources of mformaiion If a person were to search 
out all the information that is available, not only would the search be lime- 
consummg but the person would undoubtedly suffer from information 
overload In short, it seems reasonable to assume that in this starch process, 
as in many others, people end up satisficing rather than optimizing, both 
because they don t consider all the alternatives and because they don’t have 
complete information about the consequences of all the alternatives (Simon, 


1954) 

Second, it seems likely that individuals attach varying degrees of 
credibility to information that reaches them through different channels It 
has been frequently shown that there is a strong source credibility effect 
such that information from some sources is accepted and acted on much 
more readily than is information from other sources What arc the sources of 
information about jobs that generally are given the highest credibility'’ 
Unfortunately, there is relatively little research evidence on this, however, 
some educated speculation based upon a recent study of college graduates is 
possible Sorensen, Rhode i Uwlcr. 1973) Advcrlrsements seem to have 
low creditaluy as do sla.emenls made by recrmlers and employment 

dretlibil.iyv Statements made by 
present and past employees and by teachers These seem to have the highest 

fnenrof ihene '!!' IS a personal 

mtormlon considering the joband ,s seen as an unbiased source of 
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positive aspects of the job There is evidence lo indicate that this ap- 
proach— of emphasizing or overemphasizing the positive aspects of pro- 
spective jobs to applicants— contributes to subsequent problems because il 
leads to inaccurate expectations concerning which rewards can and cannot 
be received on a job Several studies have shown that when compared with 
job applicants who are given an unrealistic job preview, those who receive a 
realistic one show higher job-satisfaction scores and lower turnover rates 
after they are on the job (Wanous, 1972, 1973) This suggests that organiza- 
uon attraction approaches which are based on creating an unrealistic set of 
expectations are functional for neither the individual nor the organizauon 

ORGANIZATIONS SELECTING INDIVIDUALS 
A large number of instruments and approaches are used by organizations in 
order to help them decide whom to hire Almost every organization handles 
this process differently The most commonly used devices are mlerviews, 
psychological tests, and biographical data and application bbnks Less 
commonly used are such devices as graphology and situational tests The 
value of dl these devices rests on their ability to predict job performance, 
that \s, their validity Let us turn to a discussion of some of the more 
commonly used instruments and to a consideration of the research on their 
validity At the end of this discussion we will also consider the impact of 
these devices on the perceived attracuveness of working for an organization 
which uses them 

Intervievrs 

Almost every empIo> ee that is hired by an organization today is giv en some 
l>pe of interview The nature of these interviews vanes widely, as does their 
validity 

Psychologists have generally looked upon the selection interview with 
considerable mistrust 

The personnel interview conunucs to be the most widely used method for 
selecting employees despite ihc fact that it is a costly inefficient and usually 
invalid procedure It is almost always treated as the final hurdle m the 
selccuon process (Dunnette S. Bass 1963) 

Where has the mistrust of the selection interview come from'’ It has a 
long history In ore of the first studies concerned with the interview (Scott, 
' V managers interviewed thirty six applicants for sales 

jobs The resulu of this study showed that there was virtually no agreement 
among Ihe cialaauons made by the personnel managers Numerous other 
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sludjcs h'i\c folloued ihii first study, and most of them show relatively low 
agreement among different mtervievvers when they evaluate the same 
interviewee This low dgrecmenl among «jJerviewer> Unterraier rchabiUty), 
of course, means that interviewers have a great deal of ddficulty m deciding 
who should be hired Stated m other terms, selection decisions that are 
based solely on interview ]Udgmcnis usually have proved to be invalid (Blum 
«S, Naylor 1968) The reasons for this arc contained m a summary of the 
results of a number of studies (Mayfield 1964 Valcnzi «§. Andrews, 1973) 
Basically, it has been found that — 

1 In an unstructured interview material is not consistently covered 

2 When interviewers obtain the same informaiion, they are hkeJy to 
weigh It differently What is positive information to one interviewer may 
turn put to be negative to another 

3 fnterviewers have great difficulty in reliably and validly assessing 
trails other than intelligence or mental ability 

4 Interviewers m unstructured interviews tend to mUe their decisions 
early m an interview that is. before all (he information is m 

5 Interviewers give more weight to negative information than to 
positive information 

Other research shows that interviewers evaluate applicants against a 
stereotype of what the ideal applicant is like, and that different individuals 
have different stereotypes (Hakcl &, Hall. 1970) It also appears that such 
context factors as the quality of preceding applicants affects the favorable 
ness of an interviewer’s rating (Wexley ei al , 1972) Given these findings, it 
IS hardly surprising that the typical unstructured selection interview is 
invalid It appears that the interviewer m this situation operates as a poor 
information processor He collects unsystematic and incomplete data and 
weighs It according to an often invalid stereotype He then combines it into 
an ofien invalid prediction The process is pictured m Figure 5 2 It is not 
hard to understand why interviewers vary in the Kind of information they 
CftUecJ Tile interview IS an interactive process The behavior of each person 
influences the behavior of the other Studies have shown, for example, that 
m a two person situation agreement by one person encourages the other 
person to express more opinions (VerplancK, 1955) As a result of the 
influence process that occurs in an interview, no two interviews are alike 
even though the interviewer is the same 

Should organizations use interviews m the selection process'’ Probably 
First, they can be important in attracting people Few people will go lo work 
for an organization unless they receive a sob interview There also is 
evidence that judgments based upon an interview can m some cases be valid 
predictors of job performance For example, m a study of stockbrokers 
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Table 5-2 Comparison of Validily Coefficients for Training and Proficiency 
Criteria by Type of Test {Ghiselli, 1966a) 



Mean 



validity 

No 


coeincienl 

pairs of 

Type of test 

(rain prof 

coefficients 


Intellectual abilities 35 


Intelligence 
Immediate memory 
Substitution 
Arithmetic 


34 21 

23 IS 
27 23 

42 15 


Spatial and mechanical abilities 


36 20 


28 


Spatial relations 
Location 

Mechanical principles 


:38 19 

24 17 

41 24 


13 

6 

9 


Perceptual accuracy 


26 23 


15 


Number comparison 
Name comparison 
Cancellation 
Pursuit 

Perceptual speed 


25 24 

24 29 

56 19 

18 17 

30 27 


Motor abilities 


18 17 


Tracing 

Tapping 

Dotting 

Finger dexterity 
Hand dexterity 
Arm dexterity 

Personality traits 

Interest 

All tests 


18 15 

15 13 

15 14 

16 20 

24 22 

54 24 

05 03 

05 08 

30 19 


4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

24 

4 
6 
4 
7 
2 
1 

2 

2 

107 


whether a person can do or can 1 . 

person has the ability to carry out the lob nr 

tests can be of substantial heln T«t.: 00 r to team to do i 

people have the finger dexterity to example, measure whelhe 

they have the mtelligence in ^ni ^ instruments an 

sence to solve engineering or accountin 
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Figure 5-2 Irtervievrer mformsuon processing model 


(Chtsclli, 19663), ifilcrvicw judgments couhi nrotiir-t r i t u 
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Thus It jppcars that under certain circumstances interviews can 
contribute to the validity of the selection process However, it is important 
to note that this is likely to occur under a set of rather specific conditions 
conditions which typically do not exist when the interview is used for 
selection purposes 
Psychological Tests 

In discussing the validity and usefulness of tests it 
mind the distinction between tests of 

typical performance Tests of maximum per o j However, 

exception, proved to be •''= ’’7* ^^“"jVbeeLhown to be com^ 
for many jobs tests of ‘VP'”' P'-' Maximum performance tests, on the 
lrrr 1 atd‘!“are‘u:V.Sl;'’b“ln^^^^^ » be the best single predictors of 

to preJict job performance (Gbisel • ^^jews (Ghiselli. 1966b) 

basic agreement Table 5 2 is number of different types of 

and 11 presents the validity between test scores and job perform 

tests as measured by the 

ance The validity P°P®P'P"'V!’,'‘l?d.ffercnt jobs None are high (anything 
tions and are based on a nurnber surprising since they 

over JO would be considered ® . I down by the fact that 7 

represent averages and thus are P' j' P appropriate It is also 

tests were used m some situations uj lasts show the lowest 

obvious that the interest and pers 

validity coefficients md interest tests never work, lUS 

Before it is assumed that person y presented m Table 5 3 

important to look at the data rf'™ancc quite well while ability tests 
and show that such tests predict pe performance associate wi 

correlate negatively with PPf'o™"" ' is^rt suggests that personality and 
low ability) This fact is ■"’P”'''"' '’Sgh Ihat potential has so ^ l^n 
interest tests have potential, ev . f„i|Q^ving comment by Gus a - 

largely unreal, zed In of each test and each 

P 324) seems appropnate “Ac^VleSprefenibly Ictm 

there should be Stamped mlargir, -|,fY measuremeni field) 

the Stygian darkness of the personality m 
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Table 5-2 Comparison of Validity Coefficients for Training and Proficiency 
Criteria by Type of Test (Ghiselli, 1966a) 



Mean 


^ — 

validity 

No. 


coefficient 

pairs of 

Type of lest 

train, prof. 

coefficients 


Intellectual abilities 


35 19 


33 


Intelligence ^ 21 

Immediate memory 23 15 

Substitution 27 23 

Aritbmetic 42 15 


16 

5 


Spatial and mechanical abilities ^6 20 


28 


Spatial relations 
Location 

Mechanical principles 


26 19 13 

24 17 6 

41 24 9 


Perceptual accuracy 


2S 23 


15 


Number comparison 
Name comparison 
Cancellation 
Pursuit 

Perceptual speed 


25 24 

24 29 

68 19 

18 17 

30 27 


Motor abilit.es 

Tracing 

Tapping 

Oo'ting 

Finger Ooxterity 
Hand dexterity 
Arm dexterity 

Personality traits 

Interest 

A.I tests 


18 17 


24 


18 15 

15 13 

15 14 

16 20 

24 22 

54 24 


4 


4 

7 

2 


05 08 2 

05 03 2 


107 


person hi'S'cjbiMy 

tests can be of subsuntiai h^in t ^ aptitude to learn to do ii, 

people have the fin-cr dcxlcruv "’'■‘sore sshclher 

..■.ether they he c the -rel “ electronic tnsirnntenis and 

ey have the .ntclligcnce to solve eng.neenns or acconnI.nB 
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problems What tests don’t seem to be able to measure very well is whether 
the person who has the skills and abilities Hill try to perform the job well 
Providing information on motivation is, of course, just where personality 
and interest tests might help, but the data suggest that existing tests do not 
predict moiivaiion very well in most instances 

Biographical Data and Application Blanks 
Application blanks that ask for minimal amounts of information from 
applicants have been used for a long lime Typically they are not scored in 
any systematic manner and represent only one of a number of sources of 
data about applicants The results are usually combined subjectively by the 


Table S-3 Validity Coefficients for Proficiency in Sales Occupations (Ghisetli 
1966a) 



Sales 

clerks 

Sales* 

man 

All sales 
occupations 


Prof 

Prof 

Prof 

Intellectual abilities 

- to-' 

314 

18* 

Intelligence 

Immediate memory 
Substitution 

Arithmetic 

- lO*' 

-08'’ 

-16* 

-ta* 

33** 

26' 

S3* 

-08“ 

- 16* 

18d 

Spatial and mechanical 
abilities 


07* 

07“ 

Spatial relations 

Mechanical principles 


-02" 

le" 

-02* 

16* 

Perceptual accuracy 

-05*' 

21* 

-02“ 

Number comparison 

Name comparison 
Cancellation 

- f4-* 

-15* 

02' 

2f* 

01* 

- J5“ 

02® 

Personatify traits 

as** 

27' 

30* 

Personality 

Interest 

as*' 

34' 

24' 

31' 

28“ 

31* 

"LesstKan 1 Q 0 eases 
•100 10 499 cases. 

'500 U 999 case* 

<1 0«)lo4 999 ceses. 

' 9 OOO to 9 999 cases 
/ to 000 or flip's cases 
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person making the hiring decision with information that is collected from 
other sources However, this is not the only way this kind of biograph- 
ical data IS handled In some organizations substantial amounts of infor- 
mation are collected and an objective scoring procedure is used to analyze 

Recently so called weighted application blanks have been developed for 
a number of occupations (The term “weighted application blanks” refers to 
those forms in which answers to specific items are assigned certain 
predetermined scoring weights based on their relation to a particular 
criterion of performance or employment stability ) Some of these blanks 
have achieved fairly high validity, although it is ohen not clear why they 
predict as well as they do (Asher, 1972, Fleishman. 1961, Guion, 1965). 
Traditionally, these blanks focused on such things as marital status, amount 
of education, school and community acliviiies, skills, pay on previous jobs, 
and physical trails Recently they have often included items m such areas as 
(1) individual achievements, (2) family experiences, (3) status changes^ 
moving up or down in social status, (4) cultural experiences, and (5) other 
social and economic experiences In some instances these longer forms have 
been shown to be valid predictors, but as will be discussed later in this 
chapter, they, like many personality and interest tests, often seem to 
represent an undesirable invasion of people's privacy 

In summary, biographical data forms can be and often are valid 
predictors of job performance and job tenure, however, from an analytical 
standpoint the reasons for such validity are not always obvious To a g^eat 
extent the use of biographical blanks is based on the assumption that past 
behavior is the best predictor of future behavior This is a reasonable 
assumption m certain circumstances, of course, however, it would be 
helpful if belter theoretical explanations could be developed to explain why 
m a given situation particular items predict This would provide cues to 
which Items might predict across a number of different types of situations, 
and could suggest how to construct additional useful items 


Situational Tests and Simulations 

Work sample tests have long been used with considerable success for 
selecting people for certain jobs They typically simulate the conditions of a 
job as nearly as possible and then systematically measure the applicant’s 
performance dunng a short period of time Typing tests and stenographic 
tests were among the first examples of these kinds of tests Recently much 
more complex simulations and situational tests have been developed In 
many tests, the work setting is not precisely duplicated, rather, the person is 
placed in a situation where he has to solve the same type of problem that is 
present on the job During World War II the Office of Strategic Services 
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(OSS, !9■^8) developed a series of such tests for selecting spies They were 
given to the applicant at a remote location during a week-long assessment 
session The tests involved situational tests of leadership and simulations of 
capture and questioning by the enemy Because of the nature of the actual 
job, it was dithculi to determine how valid these procedures were for 
selecting agents Nevertheless, they did lend to the development of some 
interesting selection devices for managers One of the most popular of these 
IS the "m-basket ” a technique for simulating some of the decisions a 
manager has to make during a work day In its most frequently used ^ ersion. 
the job applicant is given a series of letters memos, etc . and asked to deal 
with them m a short period of lime The way he handles them is quantitative- 
ly scored and an evaluation of his performance developed 

Another situational test that has been used is the leaderless group 
discussion Here a group of applicants is put together and asked to discuss a 
broad problem or topic They are evaluated by observers on their effective- 
ness during the group discussion Both the in basket and the leaderless 
group discussion have been shown to have some validity for selecting 


managers 

One of the most interesting recent developments in the selection of 
managers, the assessment center, is in effect a three day situational test not 
unlike the OSS program Its use was pioneered by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and it is presently used m many companies 
Assessment centers are typically used to decide who should be promoted in 
organizations and as an aid m counseling individuals with respect to their 
career development needs Most assesment centers utilize a number of 
situational tests which are scored by higher level managers and psycholo- 
gists who observe Ihe individual’s performance The managerobservers 
frequently become quite involved m the assessment-center operations and, 
as a result of their participation, understand the meaning of the results which 
are produced by the center A considerable amount of data has been 
collected on the validity of the centers, and the results are encouraging 
(Campbell et al , 1970) They seem to do better m predicting future 
managerial success than traditional paper and pencil tests do Unfortunately, 
little research has been done to determine if they arc effectise as an 


approach to career counseling 

The use of situational tests and job simulations is in many ways the 
ultimate method of determining the “can do” aspect of job performance, 
since Ihey reqmre the person to perform the same behavior that ts needeii oit 
the job Jo many coses, therefore, tl is realistic to assume that, if the person 
can perform the behavior m o job simulation sttutit.on, he can do it m the 
real-job situation However, siloational tests do have some weaKnesscs 
First there are questions about how the applicant who ts confronted with 
this kind of selection process will react It ,s not clear whether tl increases or 
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decreases the altracuveness of working for the organization (if he is an 
applicant) It probably has no effect m the case of typing tests and many 
simulations, but this may not be so for some of the stressful simulations that 
managerial applicants are put through 

Second, it is not clear to what extent the situational test approach can be 
used to measure the will do” aspect of job performance It is not safe to 
assume that because the person is motivated to perform well under test 
conditions he will also be motivated to perform w ell under job conditions In 
fact, a good case can be made for the point of view that job performance 
motivation and mouvation during a situational test probably are only 
moderately related since the psychological climate, the rewards, and the 
time span are so different 

Finally, it should be noted that it is more difhcull to use simulations and 
situational tests when applicants do not know how to perform the job and 
where substantial training is needed A typing test can be used to select 
among trained typists, but it is not too helpful m selecting potential typists 
from among untrained people The more training that is required, the greater 
the dilference that usually exists between performance on a selection 
instrument and performance in the job situation In other words, the more 
the test or instrument tries to measure some underlying ability or trait and 
the less it mirrors the work situation, the lower the predictive validity of the 
test When an underlying ability IS measured an extra link is added instead 
of testing for actual job behavior, the abilities that are needed for the job 
behavior are being tested and these arc one step further away from job 
performance In short, under certain conditions situational tests and Simula 
tions can be quite helpful, but they are not a panacea 

Limits on the Validity of Selection Instruments 
In the 1930s it was pointed out that no selection instrument was likely to be 
developed that would come close to predicting job performance perfectly 
As we have seen from our review of selection instruments this statement 
still appears to be true One obvious reason for this is the difficulty of 
measuring job performance It typically has been measured by having 
supenors rate their subordinates performance This method of measure 
ment produces data that often are themselves unreliable and highly subjec 
Uve Thus, imperfections in the criteria of performance set a ceiling on how 
well any selection instrument can predict performance 

There is however a second reason why selection instruments are 
limited m their ability to predict performance In the discussion of the 
selection devices in this chapter u was pointed out that all of them arc much 
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bclicr dt measuring the “can do ’ (abilitj) than at measuring the “will do" 
(nionvaiion) aspect of performance After mdividuafs have been tested, 
interviewed etc the organization usually has a good idea who can do the 
job and they can eliminate people who cannot do the job This is a 
contribution to good selection and leads to an improvement over simple 
random selection However ii does not allow for anywhere near perfect 
prediction of performance because il Mill is not possible to forecast u hether 
the person w ill try to perform the job well or not As long as this cannot be 
determined accurately v ahdity coeflicicnts will remain low even tf perform- 
ance can be measured reliably and accurately Figure 5-3 illustrates this 
point It shows that a person needs both ability and motivation to perform 
well Selection as presently done can identify those people who do not have 
the ability (boxes 1 and 2> but it usually does not identify those people who 
perform poorly because of low motivation (box 3), and thus selection is far 
from being a highly perfected process 

Why IS a job applicant's motivation to perform ones he takes the job so 
dilhcult to predict*’ Largely because as was stressed m Chapter'^, behavior 
at work is a function of both the person and the organizational environment 
A person's motivation is influenced by his needs (which are changing) and by 
the way he feels he can obtain outcomes which satisfy them The environ- 
ment a person is m can influence both of these factors All that can be easily 
measured during the selection process is the person’s needs, and in many 
instances this is dilficult to measure To predict motivation, an assessment of 
the kind of beliefs the person is likely to develop concerning the relationship 
of performance to outcomes is required Additionally, there is a necessity 
for an assessment of the job situation which focuses on the rewards which 
arc present in the job situation and on how they can be obtained 

As a simple example of the interaction of the environment and the 
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person, consider Ihe possible effect of a company having or not having a 
piece rate pay incentive svslcm Piece rate pay systems make a major 
difference m the climates of organizations since they influence the kind of 
group pressures that exist, the style of supervision that exists, and the 
reward expectancies of the emplojees All of these need to be measured and 
considered if the performance of an individual worker is to be predicted 
since they influence motivation In addition, it is necessary to know how the 
worker responds to group pressure, how concerned he is about earning 
money (e g , large family, mortgage payments, etc ), and a number of other 
factors The person who is not concerned about joining a group and who 
strongly needs to earn money may be highly motivated in an organization 
that has a pay incentive system, while he mi^l not be at all motivated in an 
organization where there ts no pay performance relationship but where 
there is a high degree of team spirit 

Until recently httle work was done on the measurement and exploration 
of variables which meaningfully describe the organizational environment 
Jobs, for example, were typically measured only m terms of the activities 
they require people to perform Psychological characteristics of jobs — such 
as how much challenge they provide and how boring they are — were 
Ignored, yet as will be explained in Chapter 10, these are among the most 
important aspects of any job Some systematic efforts are being made now 
to develop instruments that do measure the job environment For example, 
a questionnaire has been developed that measures organization climate 
on six dimensions support, managerial structure, new employees’ concern, 
general satisfaction, employee independence, and conflict (Schneider & 
Bartlett, 1968) A similar instrument has been developed to measure 
employee preference for different climates The assumption, which is 
supported by some data, is that where individual preferencesflt with the actual 
climate, turnover will be lower and performance will be higher 

The use of biographical data represents a possible way to obtain 
information about how people function in different environments Bi- 
ographical data do at least provide clues on how people have in the past 
responded to some environments They are seldom used, however, m 
conjunction with an organization climate analysis It is usually assumed that 
if a person has performed well in a similar climate he probably will also 
perform well m the new one But what is a ‘similar’ environment'^ 
Self selection can also help here if the person has a clear image of what the 
climate of the new organization is like He may be able to decide himself 
whether or not he will function well m a particular climate Unfonunaiely, 
applicants often do not get enough such mformaiion to make this decision 
mtclligcnlly 
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Gains and Costs Associated with Selection 
Programs 

Sclecljon progr^im*. .itc expensive lo run They require the time of rclaiively 
highly paid professionals and ihc resources used are often expensive It is, 
therefore important to consider just how great a contribution selection can 
make to improving organizational elTcctivcness The research which has 
been done shows that the value of a selection program depends on three 
things the validity of the program the selection ratio (number of applicants 
to number of openings) and the ciiliiculty of the job Unless the validity 
coetficicnls are high (this seldom happens) and the selection ratio is high 
(this IS usually only true for desirable jobs), and the jobs are difficult (often 
true of higher level jobs) selection programs tend to produce only small 
increases in organizational effectiveness An obvious implication is that 
under many conditions selection cannot have a ma)or impact on organiza 
tional effectiveness and as a result it is often not worthwhile for organiza 
tions to have extensive and expensive selection programs 


Legal and Ethical Problems In Selection 


The selection programs of many organizations and in particular the tests that 
are used in these programs have been under considerable attack m the last 
ten years During the mtd-sixiies subcommittees of Congress held heanngs 
that were concerned with psychological testing The heanngs focused on 
invasion of privacy, and a number of witnesses pointed out that psychologi* 
caJ tests (particularly personality and interest tests) seriously violate in- 
dividual pnvacy by asking questions about such areas as personal prefer- 
ences, religion, and family affairs Figure 5-4 presents a sample of the 
facetious test items suggested by a newspaper columnist and illustrates the 
ridicule to which testing was subjected The tests were defended on the basis 
that people’s feelings and altitudes about these matters are good predictors 
of behavior in jobs In short, it was argued, the items ivere valid predictors. 


so why not use them*’ 

The simple and totally empirical answer that some test items predict— 
no matter how irrelevant they might seem to work siiualions— did not seem 
to satisfy everyone Perhaps the most important thing these hearings did was 
to raise the basic issue of what mformauon can be properly collected for (he 
sake of selection Often it is assumed that if a selection instrument is valid 
and will not drive too many people away. U should be used This seems 
highly debatable, however Unfortunately, no really definite rules or guide- 
lines have ever been developed to say what instruments should be used for 
selection U is clear, though, that there are questions and msiniments which 
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1 When I was younger 1 used to tease vegetables 

2 Sometimes I am unable to preverit clean thoughts trom entering my 
head 

3 I am not unwilling to work for a lackass 

4 1 would enjoy the work o1 a chrcken flicker 

5 I think bea-^ers work too hard 

6 It IS important to wash your hands before washing your hands 

7 It ishardfor me to say the right thing when I find myself in a room full of 
mice 

8 f use shoe polish to excess 

9 The sight of blood no longer excites me 

10 It makes me furious to see an innocent man escape the chair 

11 As a child 1 used to wet the ceiling 

12 I am aroused by persons of the opposite sexes 

13 I believe I smell as good as most people 

14 When I was a child I was an imaginary playmate 
Figure 5-4 Personality testt A colummsis parody 

might be valid and which might not keep away applicants but which still 
should not be used m a selection program 

Perhaps even more complex than the invasion of privacy issue is the 
equal-employment opportunity problem U has been known for a long time 
that many of the psychological tests which are used for selection purposes 
show sex and race differences Because of this serious questions have been 
raised about the degree to which selection devices unfairly discriminate 
against job applicants w ho are minority group members Such questions can 
best be answered for a given selection instrument by determining how valid 
the selection device is as a predictor of job performance There are 
however, problems in determining the validity of selection devices There is 
research to show that selection instruments can be valid predictors of job 
performance for one group of applicants but not for another (Lopez 1966, 
Humphreys 1973) A particular selection device may therefore have some 
validity when all applicants are considered but upon further examination 
may prove to be invalid in the case of a particular mmoniy group One 
solution in such a situation is to use different selection instruments for 
different groups of applicants Such a procedure however could become 
extremely cosily if different instruments were needed for each of a 
number of minority groups Furthermore the problem is immensely com 
pounded if each selection device is valid only for a narrow range of jobs 
The whole area of selection in relation to mmoriues is obviously cnlically 
important to our society yet it is exceedingly complex 

ft seems clear that the legal and social climate m the United States is 
such that if organizations are going to use such selection devices as tests 
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and mcniews they util have to invest more in research on the devices No 
onger can organizations simply buy a sLmdardized test, administer it, and 
be comfortable m the knowledge that their use of the device will not be 
challenged All this means th it the costs of selection will go up, and before 
too long they may be loo high for many organizations in relation to their 
coniribuiion to organizational elFeciivcness It is possible, therefore, that m 
the future organizations will after a rough screening, offer applicants a job 
on cither a random or a first come first served basis 


ORGANIZATION-INDIVIDUAL CONFLICTS AND THEIR 
CONSEQUENCES FOR SELECTION 

Our discussion of the choice process has emphasized that both the individu- 
al and the organization arc concerned with attracting and selecting If has 
also stressed that individuals and organizations often feel they have 
eonfiiciing goals in (he selection process Given the complexity of the 
process, it is not surprising that misperccpiJons develop and (hat poor 
decisions often arc made Both sides contribute to this The individual 
contributes when he presents himself in an unrealistic manner because he 
assumes that he is belter off having a particular job than not having it The 
organization contributes when it presents itself rn a misleading way rn order 
to aUraci individuals There is,of course, a real question whether m the long 
run either the individual or the organization profits when one attracts the 
other because of misrepresentations — no matter how honestly motivated 
When the individual is misled, it may cause him to choose a job that he wilt 
not find satisfying The consequences typically are turnover and absentee- 
ism, behavior which is functional for neither the individual nor the organiza 
lion When the organization is misled, it may hire someone who cannot 
adequately perform the job This decreases organizational effectiveness and 
often results in the organization eventually dismissing the individual 
Obviously neither the individual nor the organization benefits 

Given that both could profit why don't both parties provide more open 
and accurate information during selection'^ One reason is that the selection 
situation typically gets defined as a competitive situation In order for 
genuine communication to exist, it would have to be seen as a problem- 
solving, counseling situation where the individual and the organization trust 
each other and sit down together to decide whether the job is right for the 
individual and the individual is suited to the organization 

The ideal situation would look quite different from the one which 
typically exists The organization would describe the job it has to offer in 
realistic terms, pointing out both the satisfactions and the frustrations that 
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the job presents It might present the results of job attitude surveys carried 
out with people m the job If relevant, the individual might be given a chance 
to interview job holders Tests would be administered and the individual 
would be presented with the results to help him decide whether he wants the 
job He would be told how likely people with his scores arc to succeed on the 
job The individual, on the other hand, would present as accurate a picture of 
himself as he could He would talk openly about his strengths and weak- 
nesses, and he would respond to selection instruments as candidly as 
possible 

What is needed for this to happen'^ Orgamiations would have to give up 
some or all of their selection decision making powers to the individual, and 
they would have to accept the fact that it is not functional to attract people 
on the basis of unrealistic expectations Only if the individual feels the 
information he provides will be used fairly m evaluating him will he be likely 
to enter into a counseling relationship with the organization If organizations 
continue making hiring decisions m a unilateral manner, individuals will 
continue to question whether it is to their advantage to be utterly forthright 
m the selection situation Giving up some of their selection powers is a big 
step for organizations to take, and therefore it is not one that is likely to be 
taken easily or quickly However, it is also one that, as was noted earlier, 
organizations may be forced to lake because of legal and social pressure to 
abandon present selection methods 


REVIEW AND DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1 What types of conflict anse m the auraction seleciion process'^ Is such conflict 
beneficial or harmful to (l> the individual and (2) the organization’* 

2 In the selection attraction process Kipsy (Chaplcr 1) might have avoided what 
for her turned out to be a rather unpleasant stale of affairs How might she have 
done so”* 

3 What mechanisms does the individual use to attract arg^nizauans. he. desires to 
work for"* What are some of the likely consequences of using such mechanisms 
for (1) the individual and (2) the organization'* 

4 What IS meant by impression management ** What role does impression 
management play in individuals ailracling organizations'* Does the management 
of impressions serve to mvatidatc the selection process'* Have you observed this 
m your own experiences'^ 

5 What efforts are made by organizations to attract individuals'* Should the 
mechanisms used to attract individuals vary as a function of the type of job for 
which candidates arc being sought"* 

6 A test that perfectly measures an individual s ability to do a job may not be an 
accurate predictor of his pcrfonnancc on the job itself Why"* Does this suggest 
that testing is not very useful** 

7 Whdt factors determine the success of an organization s selection program'* 
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8 What kinds of tests can be faked'* Does this mean they ore invalid'* 

9 Interviewers arc often pour information processors What is meant by this 
statemenf* 

10 What kinds of tests arc usually the best predictors of job performances'* 



Chapter 6 


Adaptation Processes: 
Individuals and Organizations 
Learning to Accommodate to 

Each Other 


Once the individual and the organization have chosen each other — as 
discussed in the previous chapter — the usually complex and often difhcull 
adaptation penod begins The new employee and the organization must 
mutually learn to adjust to each other In some instances the “raamage” 
settles down into an easy, comfortable relationship In others, there is an 
abrupt separation that leaves scars wnb both parties In between these two 
extremes are the remaining majority of cases of individual-organization 
adaptation* flexible accommodations that result m a never-ending senes of 
compromises — the individual never completely obtaining all he wants from 
the organization, and the latter never fully utilizing him for its own purposes 
Yet. each has the chance to gam something from the continuing interaction 
The nature of this relationship has been charactenzed as a sort of 
“psychological conm«:t“ (Lcvmson et al . 1962) By this term is meant “a 
senes of mutual expectations of which the panics to the relationship may 
not themselves be even dimly aware but which nonetheless govern their 
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relationship lo each oiher*' (p 21) Additionally, it is noted that “neither 
parly to the transaction since the transaction is such a conlinuing one, fully 
knows what it is he wants over the length of the psychological contract, 
though each acts as if there were a stable frame of reference which defined 
the relationship" (p 37) In other words, both the individual and the 
organization, at the time they formally link up when the new employee 
comes to work, bring with them certain sets of expectations These 
anticipations and attitudes then continue to change and evolve as the 
individual remains longer with the organization They never become fully 
and formally defined, and hence there is always present the element of 
surprise and the possibility of disconfirmation of previously held percep 
tions. Thus both the frustrations and ihc stimulations enter mio the 
individual-organizational adaptation processes 

The key to understanding mdividual-or^mzation adaptation is the fact 
that it IS two-way The individual gives upa certain amount of hts freeilom of 
action when he joins an organization As part of the psychological contract 
he implicitly agrees that (he organization will have some legitimate demands 
It can make on him (c g , requiring a certain number of hours of work per 
week), which have the effect of limiting his alternative behaviors The 
organization, however, also actively aids and abets the shaping of the 
individual's behavior to its needs and does not leave it to chance This is the 
influence process labeled “socialization " It is as if the organization were 
‘putting Its fingerpnnts on people" (Schein, 1968) Simultaneously, how- 
ever, (he new employee will be attempting to exert influence on the 
organization in order to gam additional personal satisfaction This reciprocal 
process can be referred to as ' individualization " Both processes go on all 
the lime, and the nature and extent of one will interact to alter the course of 
the other Ordinarily, the situation can be likened lo a so-called nonzero sum 
game m which neither process dominates the oiber lo a 100 percent degree 
Occasionally, however, socialization can swamp individualization fas in 
extreme examples of the “organization man" syndrome), or individualiza- 
tion shatters socialization (as when one man so dominates an organization or 
a unit within it that it is completely made over to his unage) In such 
circumstances, the reciprocal processes deteriorate into a zero sum game 
In the next two sections of this chapter, we will take a detailed look at 
socialization and at indi\ idualization The section following will examine the 
psychological situation that exists at the point of entry of the new employee 
into the organization, and the nature of the specific expectations that each 
has about the other The last section of the chapter will deal with the critical 
initial employment period when (he adaptive processes undergo their most 
severe strain 
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SOCIALIZATION 

Nature and Importance of Organizational 
Socialization 

Socialization, as defined by social scientists, refers to ‘ the whole process by 
which an individual, born with behavioral potentialities of an enormously 
wide range, is led to develop actual behavior which is confined within a 
much narrower range— the range of what is customary and acceptable for 
him according to the standards of his group” (Child, 1954, p 655) The 
concept, of course, has been particularly prominent for some time in the 
analysis of the impact of cultural factors on the personality development of 
individuals More recently, scholars concerned with organizations have 
found It useful to apply the socialization concept to these particular social 
entities Thus, the phrase “organizational socialization” has been employed 
to mean “the process of ‘learning the ropes,’ the process of being indoc- 
trinated and trained, the process of being taught what is important in an 
organization or some subunit thereof” (Schem, 1968, p 2) This learning, as 
Schein notes, is “defined as the price of membership ” 

In considering the process of organizational socialization, it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind its conlmuous nature It begins even prior to the time 
the individual enters an organization, because the family, the school, other 
social institutions, and peers provide information concerning the values and 
norms of employing organizations U continues and becomes sharply 
intensified when the individual enters the organization, but it does not stop 
there It goes on— when he is transferred or changes jobs, gets promoted, or 
joins another organization In effect, “the behaviors appropriate to an 
organizational position are not acquired once and for all when the position is 
assumed but arc learned and relearned throughout the length of a career” 
(Caplow, 1964, p 169) 

The importance of socialization, from both the point of view of the 
organization and the individual cannot be undercstimaled This has been 
emphasized by Schem, one of the major investigators of the phenomenon in 
organizations 

The process is so ubiquitous and wc go through it so often during our total 
career that it is all loo easy to overlook it Yet it is a process which can make or 
break a career and which can make or break organizational systems of 
manpower planning The speed and effectiveness of socialization deiermine 
employee loyally commilmeni productivity and turnover The basic stability 
and effectiveness of organizations th^cforc depends upon ihcir ability to 
socialize new mcmbcrsJ1968 p 2) 
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job bring with them a set of cultural baggage that they have acquircil 
previously, anil some of il will be highly relevant and specific to the 
organiialion Thus, a given organization's socialization process does not 
consirucl a brand new individual, so to speak, but rather attempts to 
reconstruct him 

2 Encounter: Immediately al the point of entry into the organization, 
the individual’s cxisUns set of aUUudcs and his behavioral predispositions 
encounter those which the organization desires or values Sometimes, of 
course, this encounter can lake on the appearance of a head-on clash More 
typically, it involves a pattern of da)-!o-d.iy experiences in which the 
individual is subjected to the rcmforccmeni policies and practices of the 
organization and its members Basically, the organization has three rein- 
forcement tactics available to it 

a Reinforcement oml confirmation The positive reaction by the 
organization lo actions or attitudes exhibited by the newcomer II can be 
assumed that in most employment situations there will be at least some 
minimal degree of congruence between the individual’s existing behavioral 
tendencies on arrival and those that the organization prefers Thus, fre- 
quenlly, the organization will find that ihere are a number of areas of the 
new person's work behavior where it can reinforce what the individual has 
brought to the situation 

b Nonreinforcements These organizational reactions are to be 
distinguished from negative reinforcements (see item c following), they 
refer, m effect, to the organization’s ignoring or not giving definite positive 
approval to something the individual has said or done An example would be 
the new employee’s attempts to be particularly gregarious with his im 
mediate work colleagues Their lack of especially positive response may 
signal to the individual that this specific type of behavior is not a preferred 
way for getting along well in the new situation Consequently it might be 
expected, according to behavioral principles that the individual s high level 
of gregarious activity would dimmish somewhat over lime through this 
oonreinforcemcnt 

c Negatne reinforcements these reactions are responses by the 
organization (or its members) ihai are interpreted by the individual as 
definitely punishing— i^ , they result tn a level of behavior below that which 
existed before the act occurred This would be illustrated in a situation 
where a new employee used a piece of equipment before he was given 
official sanction and where he subsequently received a reprimand from his 
superior 

It must be emphasized that any of the three types of responses can be 
either unplanned or deliberate on the organization’s part That is, the 
organization through us members can react to something the newcomer has 
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perception of himself ihM results from his interaction with his org^mizalional 
role As the result of all his organizational experiences he acquires a view of 
himself that may or may not be greatly divergent from that which he hod 
before entry We may speculate that the degree of change will be directly 
proportional to the seventy and extent of the organization’s attempted 
socialization efforts and the uniqueness and visibility of the particular 
role he occupies, and inversely related to his age and degree of previous 
work experience Caplow notes that “once developed, the self-image is not 
easily changed and the self image of a fully socialized member 
mirrors the entire organization, although not always perfectly” (I964, 

P 170) 

b New relationships This acquisition requirement “always involves 
something more than the development of new relationships, it also requires 
the abandonment of old ones There is always the awareness that 
becoming what one is now means forgetting what one was before” (Caplow, 
1964, p 17I) Furthermore, as Caplow points out “The extent and im- 
portance of the old relationships that are to be abandoned usually determine 
what kind of socialization process is necessary In those cases in which 
socialization takes a drastic form, the seventy of the experience is explained 
not so much by the difficulty of learning the new part as by the difficulty of 
forgetting the old” (1964, p 171) It is those present organization members 
involved m the incoming employee’s new relationships who transmit the 
organization’s norms and who thus, in cITect, determine when the individual 
has acquired the “proper" socialized role They indicate this by the degree to 
which they accept the newcomer and allow him to enter into their existing 
network of interactions 

c New lalues The individual undergoing the socialization process 
acquires values the organization considers appropriate by first receiving 
mformatioo about them, then by accepting them, and finally by internalizing 
them Of course, with respect to specific values the socialization process 
may stop at any of these three steps, thus for example, the individual 
working in a retail merchandising company learns that it values quantity 
over quality, and he accepts this as a necessary feature of this particular 
organization but never really internalizes this organizational value as pari of 
his own basic values As with other attributes associated with his organiza- 
tional role, the new employee learns that some values are much more central 
and crucial to the enterprise than others and a criterion of successful 
sociahzauon (from the organization's perspective) is whether he can make 
such distinctions 

(I New modes of behavior Finally of course, not only will the 
individual modify to a greater or lesser degree his self image, his relation- 
ships, and his values but also he will be likely to acquire new sets of 
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means of socialization, however, is that it may screen out some of the 
very qualities that would be most useful to it at the same time that it 
permits desired qualities to filter through Consequently, the organization 
must be especially careful to weigh the costs and benefits of this 
particular method 

Training This method is, of course, one of the organization’s major 
and most explicit socializing instruments (Because it occupies such an 
important place in individualairganization interactions, it will be given 
extended treatment in the next chapter) Ostensibly, organizations use 
training to develop the necessary technical and task skills that the employee 
will need to know to carry out his job In this sense, they are facilitating 
socialization of new modes of behavior— direct, job related activities In 
addiuon, however training programs of organizations also have an impact 
on the other socialization goals of modified self-images, new relationships, 
nlmneoe'''' “> ‘'adaptive” skills (Fine, 1967, 

other!oe,s “ V instances, organizations will make these 

other sociahzation objectives quite explicit m training (eg. "this is our 
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Trial and Error One of the most common forms of socialization, trial 
and error is proof that there is a great deal of nonprogyaramed, nondehberate 
learning of or^nization mores by the no>ice Since most organizations that 
employ people cannot exercise 100 percent control over the work expe- 
riences of the individual, they must depend on trial and error as a useful 
means of socialization They know that the newcomer in the daily course of 
events will encounter a number of situations from which he can learn as he 
tries different forms of behavior While such a method of socialization may 
not be as systematic as, say, training or apprenticeship, it is also consider- 
ably less costly to the organization 

INDIVIDUALIZATION 

Socialization has been covered at some length because it is a process that 
social scientists have been studying and analyzing for some time Individual- 
ization, the reciprocal process that goes on simultaneously m employee- 
organization adaptation, has received much less specific attention It is, 
however, no less important 

As we have stressed at the beginning of this chapter, at the same time 
that an organization is attempting to put its distinctive stamp on the 
individual, he in turn is striving to influence the organization so that it can 
belter satisfy his own needs and his own ideas about how it can best be 
operated This is what is meant by the term individualization — which has 
also been called “personalization’* (Bakkc. 1953) or “innovation" (Schein, 
196S) Regardless of whatever label one wishes to attach to it. the process is 
as essential to the organization as is socialization Without individualization 
there would be very liiilc of what John Gardner has called “organization 
renewal " The enterprise, if people did not pursue individualization at- 
iLmpls, would lend to become locked into a particular tnoc/us operandi 
encompassing an unchanging set of beliefs and norms While this might be 
clfccnvc m the short run, the environment in which organizations operate is 
much loo dynamic for this kind of rigidity to lead to success over the long 
run Thus, mdividuaJtzalton. asuJc from its functional properties for the 
psychological Well being of the employee has potential survival value for 
the org iiiizaiiun 

In part, of course, the character of the single employ cc‘s individualiza- 
tion tniiulivcs will be in response to the depth and character of the 
organi/ation's socialization attempts Some individuals will find it difficult to 
exert their unique qualities because of the sesenvy and extensiveness of the 
siKuli/aium process— as in so-callcd total institutions such as prisons or 
mental hospiLils (Goifman l%lj Esen in certain business type firms 
employees v.ai often need to spend a great deal of clfort if they are to 
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course, involve the distnbitUon of individuals from rebellion through 
creative individualism to conformity It can be hypothesized that the more 
the distribution approximates a normal curve with most of the employees m 
the middle section between the two extremes, the more likely it will be a 
healthy organization However, it is often hard for both the individual and 
the organization to discern w hen a person is exhibiting enough individualiza- 
tion to contribute something new and valuable to the total collectivity, on the 
one hand, and when he is going so far in this direction, on the other hand, 
that he is in danger of tearing down a reasonably well functioning system 
One other aspect of individualization that should be mentioned is that 
Its impact IS likely to be greater toward the middle or latter part of a person s 
career with an organization rather than m the early stages (Schem, 1971) 
Accordingly, one might think of a set of scales in which the balance is tipped 
decidedly toward the organization when a man is m his initial years with it, 
with the balance shifting— not at all for some, gradually for others, and 
quickly for a few — toward the individual as time passes Whether, m his 
very last years with an organization, the balance shifts again back to the 
neutral point for an individual will depend on a number of factors including, 
particularly, how far he has risen toward its upper reaches All of this should 
remind us that a discussion of socialization and individualization cannot be 
separated from a consideration of organization careers — a topic relevant to 
the next chapter 

THE SITUATION WHEN THE NEW EMPLOYEE 
ENTERS AN ORGANIZATION 

When a brand new cmplo>cc enters an organization to begin work, it is 
somewhat like a late arrival joining a party where he knows only a few 
people The party has been in progress for some time The people already 
present have established certain sets of comfortable relationships Sudden 
ly, the invited newcomer is thrust into their midst He is an unknown 
quantity to many of them They in turn, arc largely strangers to him Each 
side, but pariicularly the newcomer— who must adapt to a number of people, 
while they need adjust only to him— feels some sense of ambiguity Each, 
however. Will also have some expectations The person who has invited the 
newcomer has told him how great the party will be and how much he will like 
ihc acliviiics and new friends he will meet there Of course, the newcomer 
also realizes that something will be expected from him in return- that he will 
have to enter inio the festivities in a lively manner and contribute to the 
success of the party Likewise a few of those already present may have 
he ird great things about the newcomer and will be expecting him to live up 
to his ads-ance hilling Others perhaps may have a strong sense of 
skepticism, even hostility directed toward this new arrival who just might 
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preted the first two types of anxieties as depressants on performance during 
the first months on the job, and the latter type as a potentially positive force 
helpful to adequate performance The combined amount of anxiety clearly 
seemed to be interfering with the operators* ability to leant the new job 
quickly and to cope effectively with the situation (In the next section the 
steps that were taken to overcome the problem in this particular manufac- 
tunng company will be outlined ) 

Organization-initiated Recruitment When the recniilmg relation- 
ship IS reversed, with the organization taking aggressive steps to entice the 
individual to join, different kinds of expectations on the part of the newly 
hired are created Many of these expectations will be quite unrealistic — that 
vs, cannot be fulfilled by the organization — because the recruiters or hiring 
officials have felt it necessary to picture the organization in overly positive 
terms in order to motivate the individual to decide to join This can happen 
with certain categories of nonmanagement workers whose particular skills 
may be m short supply, however, u occurs most vividly with the college 
graduate being recruited for potential management jobs 

The relatively high level of expectations on the part of some college 
graduates who have been vigorously recruited has been documented by a 
number of mvcsiigalors (eg. Schein, 1964, Dunnettc Arvey, &. Banas, 
1973. Campbell, 1968, Bray, Campbell, & Grant, 1974) For example, the 
expectations, in relation to reality, of managerial recruits m one large 
company were characterized m the following way 

The findings suongly suggest that the young manager goes through a process of 
adjustment and change during the early years of his career His attitude toward 
ihc company becomes less favorable and hisopumisiic expectations are toned 
down conswicrably Exaimnalion of case histones indicate that the negative 
changes are realistic ones For example it is not uncommon in our samples to 
find a (airly large percentage of the recently hwed eoHtgt graduates txprcssvng 
sincerely and nith conviction that they expect lo become officers of the 
Company After a year or tnoof reality testing in theorganizatioa expectations 
become more realistic The same point can be made about attitudes toward the 
company Some of the new recruits entenng the firsi job of their managerial 
Career base extremely positive views of the company Their auiiudes would be 
considered very iJcalisuc m a well managed company (Campbell, 1968 p 


Similar reports come from oihcr organizations The bright picture that 
lihcsc men) hoped for and expected at the time they accepted employment 
w ith the company simply faded to roaicnalizc (Dunnctle. Arvey, & Banas, 
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A somewhat similar type of study though m a nonemployment setting 
was reported by Macedonia (1969) This research was carried out on 
candidates for appointment to the United States Military Academy Similar 
to the life insurance industry study a new booklet giving a more realistic 
picture of first year life at West Point was sent to a random sample of 
appointees while no such booklet was sent to a matched sample It was 
found that a significantly greater percentage of those receiving the booklet 
accepted appointments to the academy and in addition survived the first year 
compared with the no booklet group 


Both of the above studies indicate that the process of individual 
organization adaptation may be facilitated if the organization can take steps 
toward alienng expectations of entrants to bring them more into line with 
the reality they will face in their new jobs or roles It is particularly 
interesting to note that in both instances the presentation of some straight 
forward facts about the organization during recruiting did not impair the 
attraction of recruits to the organization and even aided the entrant s later 
survival in the new situation The lessons learned from these studies may be 
important for the rnany organizations that do not seem to be aware of the 
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erpcctalions-cxpcctations which cannot possibly be met by the real life 
organizational environment ^ 
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A somewhat similar type of study, though in a nonemployment setting, 
was reported by Macedonia (1969) This research was carried but on 
candidates for appointment to the United Stales Military Academy Similar 
to the life insurance industry study, a new booklet giving a more realistic 
picture of 6rst year life at West Point was sent to a random sample of 
appointees, while no such booklet was sent to a matched sample It was 
found that a significantly greater percentage of those receiving the booklet 
accepted appointments to the academy and in addition survived the first year 
compared with the no booklet group 

Both of the above studies indicate that the process of individual- 
organization adaptation may be facilitated if the organization can take steps 
toward altering expectations of entrants to bring them more into line with 
the reality they will face in their new jobs or roles It is particularly 
interesting to note that in both instances the presentation of some straight- 
forward facts about the organization during recruiting did not impair the 
attraction of recruits to the organization and even aided the entrant’s later 
survival in the new situation The lessons learned from these studies may be 
important for the many organizations that do not seem to be aware of the 
problems that may be created by recruitment practices that artificially inflate 
expectations— expectations which cannot possibly be met by the real life 
organizational environment 

Expectations of the Organization 

As previously noted, just as the individual has a set of hopes, anxieues, and 
expectations about his job and the orgamiation at entry, so does the 
organization have a reciprocal set of expectations These expectations may 
or may not be totally positive, depending again on the circumstances of 
recruitment U the person to be hired seeks out the organization and applies 
for a job, the organization may have minimal expectations about the new 
employee s chances of working out successfully If, on the other hand, the 
organization has had to recruit the new person actively it may be expecting 
more of him than he can demonstrate especially m the very early period on 
the job Thus, organizational expectations may turn out to be just as 
unrealistic as arc some individual expectations 

It IS well to keep m mind that the expectaiions of those with whom the 
newcomer will work may be different from the expectations of those who 

recruited him The latter s anticipations will usually be quite positive after 

all. they are the ones who spent the effort in getting the person to join the 
organization, and they arc ihe ones who were influential in the organization’s 
decision lo hire him — while the former the potential colleagues, will often 
hold much dimmer views In fact if they perceive the new person lo be a 
threat to their own security and their established relationships to one 
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“High personal integniy and strength 
“Capacity to grow 

Whether anyone, college graduate or not, could live up to such 
expectations is debatable The point is, however, that organizations usually 
do have a well-developed set of expectations for some new arrivals, 
particularly those seen as representing potentially quite valuable additions to 
the membership If these are set too low, the individual may not perform up 
to his potential If they are set unrealistically high, they may serve to hinder 
the adaptation process and eventually dnve the person away from the 
organization Either way, the organization has not benefited from its 
investment m the individual, and he in turn has not gamed very much for the 
time and effort he has given to the organization Just as mappropnate 
individual expectations may breach the psychological contract, so can 
inadequate or unrealistic organizational expectations 

THE CRITICAL INITIAL EMPLOYMENT PERIOD 
Available evidence is nearly unanimous m indicating that the very early 
employment penod—lhe first year or even the first few months — is crucial to 
the development of a healthy mdividual-organizalional relationship (Herz- 
berg, 1957, Schem, 1968, Dunnetle, Avery, & Banas, 1973, Gomersall & 
Myers, 19^, Berlew & Hall, 1966) It is m this initial period of contact that 
the two sets of expectations — those of the individual and those of the 
organization — come into direct confronlaiion, surrounded by a flow of work 
realities that neither can control completely 

One primary indication of the stressful nature of the early employment 
penod IS the relatively high (compared to later time periods) rate of 
avoidable employee turnover One study of rank-and file workers, for 
example, found that the quit rate was 491 percent higher for those with less 
than one year’s service than for those who had been employed for longer 
than a year (Brodman & Heilman 1947, cited in Herzberg, 1957) The 
turnover situation for college graduates in management type jobs is ap 
parenUy not much different It is reported (Schem, 1968) that m one sample 
of such employees 50 percent bad changed jobs within three years of 
graduation, 67 percent wiihin four years and 73 percent within five years 
This kind of evidence appears to indicate that the individual-organization 
adaptation process has broken down in a relatively high percentage of cases, 
with consequent cosu to both parties 

Impact of the Job Environment 

One of the major factors affecting individuals' adaptation to or^nizauons 
during the very early employment period is the kind of immediate environ- 
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the right hand side of the machine and losver the hot capillary over the first 
bonding pad indicated by the diagram Ball bond to the pad and, by moving the 
hot substrate, loop the wire to the pin indicated by the diagram Stitch bond to 
this lead, raise the capillary, and check for pigtails When you have completed 
all leads, put the unit back m the carrying tray 

Your training operator will be around to help you with other details Do 
you have any questions*’ (Gomersall &. Myers, 1966 , p 66 ) 


Naturally, most of the new hires were "overwhelmed” by such instructions 
but did not wish to upset or irritate the “polite and friendly supervisor” by 
saying they did not understand Since the newcomer thus, ordinarily, did not 
ask many questions concerning the instructions, she was immediately placed 
at a work station and would try to learn by watching nearby workers They, 
being too busy with their own work, were not of much help, and so these 
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received the experimental type of onentatioa In essence, anxiety appeared 
to be reduced much faster than was normal with new hires, and this allowed 
them to concentrate their energies and alertness on the job to a greater 
extent than had been possible under the usual procedures It is likely that the 
lessons learned from this experiment, would have great applicability m many 
other kinds of work organizations, as long as each organization or unit 
introduced modifications appropriate to their particular work situaUon In 
any event, it seems evident that some of the negative aspects of the work 
environment’s impact on the new employee can be lessened if attention is 
directed toward understanding the definition of the situation as it would 
appear from (he neWcomer’s perspective 

Impact of Job Duties 

It IS in the area of job duties that the new employee may expenencc the 
greatest discrepancy between his expectations and organizational reality 
(Porter &. Steers, 1973) As we have seen from the previous section, many 
employees at entry will have overly optimistic views about what the new job 
will provide m the way of challenge, interest, and promotional opportunities 
These exceptionally high expectations set the stage for initial disappoint* 
ment and frustration However, the problem does not he solely with the 
expectations A good portion of the early disenchantment can m many 
instances be attributed to the anemic quality of the job assignments 

Interesting evidence on the interplay of expectations and initial job 
duties in producing dissatisfaction is provided m a study of some 1,000 
recent college graduates hired by a large manufacturing company The 
graduates were surveyed to find out how they felt their first job assignment 
measured up to their expectations (Dunnette. Arvey, iS. Banas, 1973) Only 
about half of those in the sample were still with the company after three 
years, all the others having left it for a different organization All respond- 
ents were asked to describe both what they had expected when they joined 
and what the first job was like ThefindmgsaregiveninFigurc6-l Itcanbc 
seen from the figure that the continuing employees and those who left 
reported similarly ihcir first job largely failed to meet expectations 
Furthermore, it failed to meet expectations m precisely those areas (with the 
exception of salary) that they considered to be most important opportunity 
to use own abilities, feelings of accomplishment, chance to perform interest- 
ing work, and the opportunity to advance Although this study does not 
allow us to allocate the proportion of responsibility for the men s feelings to 
their own expectations as opposed to the nature of ihcir first job c\pc 
nences, it is reasonable to assume that the latter plajed a role This 
organization, like many others, apparently had not taken steps to bring the 
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Tiguie &*1 Otscrepanc^es between ptevioue |Ob expectations anO 
actual job experiences lor both termmees and continuing em* 
ployees in iheif first job assignments based on a sample of 1 000 
college graduates hired by a targe manufacturing company (Adapt 
ed from Dunnette Arvey & Banas 1973 Reprinted by permission of 
the publisher from Personnef May/Jone 1973 t> by AMAGOM a 
division of American Management Association ) 

job challenges up to the expectations, or to try to influence the expectations 
down to the level of the initial job assignments It can be hypothesized, of 
course, that a combination of both approaches would be the best means of 
reducing these expectation reality discrepancies 

The potential that effective organization actions have to reduce the 
possible early disenchantment of those employees entenng with high 
expeetduons is illustrated by the results from studies of two organizations in 
which the same questionnaire msinimeni was utilized It was designed to 
measure eroploiee expectations to determine whether good performance 
would lead to favorable organizational and supervisory responses, and 
hence was intended to show the strength of employees’ “motivational force” 
to perform well (Porter et al , 1971) In Company A, college graduates were 
actively recruited and then, when amving to begin employment, were placed 
in job positions based on the needsof particular departments or units al that 
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Specific point in time Thus, by chance, some of the new employees received 
especidlly challenging assignments with exceptionally good supervisors, 
while others received less exciting assignments coupled with average 
supervisors In Company B the newly hired college graduates had been 
similarly actively recruited However, iheir first nine months in the organiza- 
tion were spent in specially selected job assignments that were coordinated 
by handpicked training supervisors Thus, early organization experiences 
were carefully preplanned and received direct attention from highly com- 
petent supervisors 

The differences in the motivational force scores for the two groups 
across their first twelve months with ibeir organizations are shown m Figure 
6-2 Even though the new hires m Company A started off— the first day on 
the job — with somewhat lower expectations, their expectations showed a 
significant drop between the firsi day and twelve months This contrasts with 
Company B, where a quite steady high level of expectations was maintained 
across the one-year period Of course, there are a number of possible 
reasons for these different results between the two groups (the Company A 
sample consisted of men m engineering-type jobs, while the Company B 
sample consisted of men in the merchandising field), but it is highly probable 
that the drastically different nature of their first year job assignments 
accounted for much of the difference in the two trends shown m Figure 6 2 
The positive effects that are possible from particularly challenging 
first-year jobs have been demonstrated m another research study (Berlew & 
Hall. 1966) The careers of some sixty junior executives were followed for 
their first five years m a large utility company The major question 
investigated was whether the degree of job challenge a man faced in his first 
year on the job correlated with later performance and success The evidence 
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Strongly confirmed that this was so Those who were fortunate enough to be 
given relatively demanding jobs m their early organizational careers seemed 
to be better prepared to cope with later job assignments The researchers 
interpret this finding as suggesting that an entenng employee— at least m 
management— who is given initially challenging job duties will tend to 
internalize high standards and positive job attitudes These high stand^ds 
and positive altitudes in turn will influence the organization to give him 
increasing opjxirtumties to continue to demonstrate his competence, which 
consequently will allow for the receipt of a high level of organizational 
rewards On the other hand, an entrant who is placed on a relatively easy 
first job will not have a chance to expenence success (since he will not get 
much credit for doing such jobs well) and to develop high performance 
standards, m such cases, he may turn his attention to attempts to receive 
external work incentives rather than being strongly motivated by internal 
l>pe rewards of accomphshmenl and self fulfilment It appears, therefore, 
that organizations — by the way in which they structure initial job assign 
menis and duties— have the opportunity to play an important role m helping 
prospective managers develop internalized motivation 

Impact of the Supervisor 

Equally as important as the meaningfulness of the duties of the first job 
assignment is the quality of supervision the new employee receives m his 
fust few months in an organization To the new hire the supervisor is the 
organization If he is good, the organization is usually viewed favorably If 
he vs ineffective m working with the newcomer the organization itself is 
seen ncgalnely As obvious as this point seems it is surpnsing how often 
companies ignore its implications Their inattention to this situation is 
manifested in two ways a failure to select particularly qualified supervisors 
for assignments to units hiring the highest percentage of new employees, and 
a failure to prepare supervisors adequately for the special problems likely to 
be encountered m dealing with new employees 

Supervisor Selection and Assignment Organizations must con 
snlcr many factors in deciding where to place particular supervisors 
throughout the loial enterprise Thus those supervisors who might be most 
useful in working with new employees arc not always available for assign- 
ment lo these job situations However to the extent that ihe organization 
docs have some latitude in which to select supervisors to work with entering 
employees some traits will be more critical than others For example, ihe 
most icchnualiy skilled supers jsors may not be the most appropnatc ones to 
work With newcomers These supervisors may be quite impatient with 
anyone undergoing the learning process and they would be better suited to 
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working with experienced rather than new employees More appropriate 
quahUes to consider m supervisor selection for this kind of assignment may 
include the motivation to be a trainer-teacber and the ability to project a 
helping rather than a punitive attitude Above all else, the most important 
criterion would appear to be a high degree of personal security such that the 
supervisor will not feel threatened by either the failure or the marked 
success of the person he is developing on the job This kind of personal 
quality on the part of the supervisor would aid the new employee m 
developing his own identity in the organization and m handling the depend- 
ence-independence conflict that all subordinates must face and resolve By 
securing a good match between the new employee (especially one who has 
been costly for the organization to recruit and hne) and his first supervisor, 
the organization will have taken a major step in the promotion of eJTective 
individual-organization adaptation 

Supervisor Training While careful selection of appropriately quali- 
fied supervisors to nork with new employees wdJ greatly assist the 
individual m getting through the critical first few months on the job without 
undue mishaps, it is not a complete solution to the problem ohen, as has 
been mentioned, the organization will be unable to make desirable supervi- 
sory assignments for the new employee situation because of other factors 
that must be considered TTius, many entrants are placed with supervisors 
not specifically selected for their abilities to handle the newcomers’ prob- 
lems The organization must m that case rely on training supervisors to be 
better prepared for this assignment 

The question then arises as to the nature of the training For super- 
visors who will be assigned new college graduates, Schein advocates three 
goals 

1 Heighien the supervisors’ awareness of ihe djJBcult problems which 
they and the new man will face 

2 Provide an opportuniiy forsupcrvisoRtosharcwiihoneanoihcf ihcir 
insecuriues. concerns, and problems and Iikcw ise their successful ideas and 
experiences 

3 Create rclauonships among supervisors which lAOuld make it possible 
for them lo consult wiih one another as a means of obtaining help in dealing with 
new and unusual problems (1964. p 76) 

While these are presented as goals for Che training of supervisors who will 
encounter college graduates hired for managcmcni-typc jobs, they seem 
equally applicable for supervisors of new employees m rank-and file jobs 
An interesting and novel approach to the training of supervisors vvho 
ihcmsclvcs arc new to a particular job situation— and who will have to deal 
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\vilh both new and experienced employees — was ined m one manufacturing 
company (Gomersall &. Myers, 1966) cxpenenced operators trained the 
supervisors' This was accomplished by having pairs of operators instruct a 
new supervisor on such matters as the problems usually faced by the new 
supervisor and the way his role was viewed by the operators This kind of 
approach suggests that recently hired employees who have just gone 
through the critical entry penod may be able to assist in training supervisors 
to handle the brand new employee 


Expectations of the Supervisor Much has been written lately about 
the applicability of Pygmalion-iype approaches to developing lower>echeIon 
members of social units (e g , Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968, Livingston, 1969, 
Rosanthal, 1973) (Recall the well known line in Shaw's Pygmalion uttered 
by Eliza Doolittle “The difference between a lady and a flower girl is not 
how she behaves but how she's treated*') There does seem to be some 
general evidence from a number of sources that if the person in the 
supervisory or teaching position has positive expectations concerning how 
well the subordinate can perform, and if these expectations are communi- 
cated or made known to the subordinate, his performance may actually be 
facilitated This might be labeled the constructive application of self- 
fulfliling prophecies Of course, there are some potential dangers here if the 
expectations that are communicated are too high for a new employee to 
reasonably meet, m this situation, increased frustration and dissatisfaction, 
rather than enhanced performance, may result Also, if the subordinate 
perceives these suted expectations to be insincere or just a gimmick, the 
situation will deteriorate rapidly Therefore, the application of this approach 
needs to be made with some caution Nevertheless it should be clear that 
whatever expectations the supervisor has for the newcomer will be influen- 
tial m his progress, and thus the individual will probably be aided more in his 
adapution to the new work situation by receiving positive rather than 
negative supervisory expectations 
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echelon The course of the individual organization adaptation process can 
therefore be analyzed from the perspective of the mdividual's organizatjonaj 
career movements through (he oi^anization Two processes are involved in 
this shaping of the individual's career in the organization First, there are the 
organization’s attempts to develop the individual so that he will be capable 
of performing effectively m the jobs that have to be carried out if the 
organization is to obtain its goals Second, there are the individual's efforts 
to develop a career that will help him reach his goals How these two 
processes operate and how they mduence individual-organization adaptation 
over time will be considered m the next chapter 


REVIEW AND DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1 What IS meant by "organizational socialization i What examples can you provide 
from >our own orgamzaiional experiences? 

2 What IS meant by '‘individualization ? Identify and explain the major types of 
individualization behaviors 

3 Contrast organizations you are familiar with on the basis of fl) the degree to 
which (hey socialize their members and (2) (he degree to which individualization 
occurs in the organizaiions 

4 What steps might be taken to facilitate (he induction of new organizational 
members'* Is it always desirable from the standpoint of the individual and the 
organization to make the transition from nonmember lo member an easy one** For 
example, should the induction of an assembiydine worker in an auto plant a 
hrsi level supervisor in an insurance agency, and a demolitions expert on a 
Special Forces team take place m idenucal ways'* 

5 How can rewards and punishments ti c . positive and negative rcinforcers) be 
used by an organizauon in (he socialization of new members'* 

6 What is likely to occur if a new employee’s expectations arc not met during hts 
early encounters with an organization’* 

7 What steps might an organization take to create "realistic" expectations on the 
part of prospective employees'* 

8 Ana)yze ihe phghi of Kipsy fChapier 1). using the material presented m ihis 
chapter as a framework 

9 What conditions determine the degree to which caheran individual's coworkers 
or his supervisor will be effective m socializing him'* 
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Developmental Processes: 

Individuals Developing 
Careers and Organizations 
Developing Individuals 


In the previous iwo chapters emphasis was placed on how individuals and 
organizations select each other and initially adapt to each other through 
socialization and individualization Neither the selection process nor the 
adaptation process ends, however after the individual has joined the 
organization and has been v.orV.ing there a few months or even years 
Individuals continue to consider the possibility of working for other 
organizations, and thus they continue to make membership decisions 
Organizations, for their part, have to decide who to retain, who to promote, 
who to transfer etc and thus they continue to make selection and 
placement decisions Organizations and individuals also continue to adapt to 
each other and to influence each other Individuals try to develop careers 
Within organizations and organt2:atiQiis try to influence the development of 
individuals The efforts of individuals to develop careers and of organiza- 
tions to develop individuals go on simultaneously and substantially influence 
each other Such efforts form the focus of the present chapter 
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PEOPLE AS RESOURCES 

For many jobs m organizations it is relatively simple lo find someone who 
can and will perform the necessary tasks For other jobs it is quite difficult 
since It requires a person who has had years of training and e;ipenence of a 
very particular kmd This is usually true of the top level jobs m any 
organization It is also typically true that these are the very jobs where 
successful task performance is necessary if the organizalion is to survive 
Staffing an organization adequately is not simply a matter of having all 
jobs filled by people who presenily are capable of doing them competently 
The environment m which organizations exist is always changing and the 
skills that are needed to carry out a job one day may not be the right skills at 
some point in (he future This means (hat the occupants of jobs either have 
to develop new skills to keep pace with the changing job demands, or the 
organization has to replace the person with someone who has the needed 
skills Finally, most organizations have life spans that exceed the career of 
any individual, thus, prospective successors must be available to fill to w hen 
job holders retire, change organizations, or are promoted It is obvious, 
therefore, that the long-term effectiveness of an organization depends on its 
developing an adequate supply of people who are prepared to fill the jobs 
that will exist in the future 

People are a unique kind of resource and often prove difficult to 
develop, mainiam, and utilize They have their own career objectives, and 
these may or may not fit the organization’s short- and long range plans 
People can be developed through various kinds of training and other 
experiences, and once they arc developed they increase m value both to the 
organization that has developed them and to other organizations Unlike 
other assets, they rarely can be sold and they can decide to leave the 
organization at any time, thus forcing the organization to untc off ,dl its 
investment m them. Efforts to develop them may fail cither because the 
people are incapable of developing m a given way or because the develop- 
ment was poorly planned or administered People also often develop and 
increase in value on their own Someumes this occurs as a result of 
job-rclatcd experiences, but often it results from other experiences. Most 
people want to utilize their skills and abilities, and if thejr cannot they maj 
leave the organization Unlike many physical assets, human assets cannot be 
easily stored or put on the shelf for future use. The orpaniiaiion that lnun> 
someone to be the next president may find that the person w ill leave if he has 
to wait too long to become prcsRlcnl In a sense, human resources arc 
perishable resources that can be cultivited and that have to be used al Ihc 

fight time , 

Many organizations have recognized the importance of prcp.mng 
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people to mi the positions that will be vacant at some future dale They carry 
on numerous, often diverse, activities designed to develop people so that 
they will be ready to fill the positions Many of these activities will be 
discussed m the remainder of this chapter The effectiveness of what they do 
IS very much determined, however, by how these activities fit with the career 
objectives and goals of the people who are being developed Just as it is 
obvious to the organization that it must prepare for its future staffing needs, 
It IS obvious to many members of the organization that in the future there 
will be opportunities for them to develop their careers m ways which will 
satisfy their goals 

When there is a convergence between the individual’s career goals and 
the organization’s development plans, an effective integration of the in 
dividual and the organization can lake place The individual will be 
raoiivated to develop the skills and abilities necessary to take on new jobs 
and tasks, and the organization will be inclined to provide the individual with 
the type of development opportunities he needs Thus, the organization’s 
desire to develop people and the individual’s desire to develop a career need 
not be forces that operate in opposition to each other In fact, they can be 
mutually reinforcing processes 

When there is a lack of convergence between the individual’s career 
goals and the organization’s development plans, however, poor individual* 
organizauon integration develops, and the results are organizational ineffec* 
tiveness and employee dissatisfaction The literature on careers and devel* 
opment, m fact, suggests that they often do operate m opposition (see, e g , 
Sofer, 1970, Campbell, Dunnettc, Lawler & Weick, 1970) There are a 
number of reasons why this seems to happen These reasons have their 
bases both in the way organizations handle their development programs and 
the way individuals try to develop their careers Thus, we need to consider 
both how people develop their careers in organizations and what organiza 
lions do to develop people 


INDIVIDUALS DEVELOPING CAREERS 

Basic to our understanding of how individuals develop careers in organiza* 
tions are some of the points made in Chapter 2 about the nature of people 
There it was stressed that individuals arc goai*oriented and that they develop 
a perception of their skills and abilities through their attempts to perform 
certain tasks As has already been stressed their career and organization 
choices are suongly influenced by the kinds of needs they have and by the 
image they develop of themselves These same factors also play an 
important role m determining how individuals pursue their careers m 
whatever organization they join A person’s self image and his goals can m 
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turn be influenced by his job, since it can be such ao important source of 
need satisfaction and a basic part of his own identity 

Schein’s Organization Model 

Schein ( 1968 197 1) has proposed a set of concepts and variables to describe 
career movement in an organization It focuses on "the career as seen as a 
set of attributes and experiences of the mdnidiialwho joins, moves ihrough, 
and finally leaves an organization and the career defined by the organi- 
zation — a set of expectations held by individuals inside the organization 
which guide their decisions about whom to move, when, how, and at what 
‘speed’” (Schem 197], pp 40l-t02) One of (he key elements in Schem's 
mode! is his conceptualization of the structure of the organization as it 
pertains to mdniduais careers This way of looking at organizations is 
diagrammed m Figure 7- 1 As can be seen, Schein finds it useful to conceive 
of the organization’s structure as a "cone,” where career movement can 
proceed along three dimensions 

Vertically increasing or decreasing one’s rank m the organization 
Radically increasing or decreasing one's centrality in the organization 
Circumferentially changing one’s function or area m the organization 

It IS possible for a given move in a person’s career to represent a change 
on one, two, or all three of these dimensions An individual's aspired and his 
actual career may involve many moves or very few If. for example, his 
long-term goal is to become a vice-president of personnel, he may try to hold 
a number of diffcrenl jobs in order to acquire the experience he thinks will 
be required for the position Thus, during his career, he may make job 
changes that involve only radial or circumferential movement; but, of 
course, these moves are being made only because they all seem to be 
necessary steps in achieving the ultimate goal — vertical movement 

Especially important m Schein’s model is the notion that movement 
along these dimensions corresponds to crossing boimdanwthat exist wrthm 
the organization Thus, when one moves vertically, he crosses hierarchical 
boundaries, and when one moves circumferentially, he crosses fiinciiori 
(departmental) boundaries Boundaries can. in turn.be thought of as varying 
m (I) number, (2) degree of perraeabiJily. and (3) type of filtering properties 
they possess Presumably, on the average, the larger the organization and 
the more tightly structured it is, the greater will be the number of 
boundaries, the less will be their permeability, and the more elaborate their 
filtering properties 

It IS the character and properties of the vanous types of boundaries (hat 
determine how easy o/ difficult il is for the individual to arrive at where he 
wants to be in an organization Some organizations have highly permeable 
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Figure 7«1 A three dimensional model of an organization (after 
Schein 1971) 


external inclusion boundaries m that they are not very choosy in iheir 
selection process but have highly impermeable interior inclusion boundaries 
that make it difficult to remain a permanent part of the organization Other 
organizations, which put a premium on careful selection but expect those 
they do take m to stay with the organization, will have the reverse, i e , a 
relatively impermeable external inclusion boundary but permeable ones m 
the interior 

Organizations also differ on their hierarchical boundaries A “tall” 
organization with many levels of management in relation to total number of 
employees will probably make it fairly easy to pass from one echelon to 
another, but the number of echelons is so ^eat that the individual may have 
the feeling that he is a long way from the top So-called flat organizations 
would be likely to make the echelon-to-cchelon boundaries less permeable 
The different types of boundaries can also be compared with one another m 
terms of how they filter . functional boundaries, for example, may emphasize 
specific competencies, while inclusion boundaries might filter more on the 
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basis of such factors as company politics, adherence to organization norms 
and the like 

Individual Career Orlentaffons 

Just as organizations differ in the kind of career movement opportunities 
they present to individuals individuals differ in how they develop their 
careers, and in their goals and aspirations This point is clearly made by 
some of the research on how mdividuafs devefop their careers An interest- 
ing study on a group of some 200 English blue-collar workers showed that 
they tended to see their jobs and their careers quite differently than 
upwardly mobile managers who are so often considered when careers in 
organizations are discussed fCoIdthorpe el al . 1968) These blue collar 
workers, most of whom were unskilled, saw their relationship with their 
employers as strictly a financial one m which ihey did the work m order to be 
able to do other things off the job Few were attracted to the idea of 
promotion, in fact, most only wanted to continue to be paid well fordoing 
the same job As is shown in Table 7-1, only 10 percent had done anything to 
increase their chances of promotion These workers simply did not see 
promotion as something that would provide them wiih greater need satisfac- 


Table 7-1 Action Taken in Regard to flecoming a Poreman 



Process 

Craftsmen Setters workersMachinistsAssemblers 
(N - S6) {N - 23)(N -- 23) (N » 41) (N » 86) (N 

All 

- 229) 




Percentage 



Have never thought 
senously of becoming 
a foreman 

71 

74 

70 

93 

67 

74 

Have thought seriously 
oJ becoming a loreman 
but have taken no action 

18 

22 

17 

5 

17 

16 

Have applied for 
enquired about a 
foreman s lob 

9 

0 

t3 

2 

9 

7 

Have taken other action 
— e g attended training 
courses 

2 

4 

0 

0 

6 

3 

Totals 

100 100 

100 100 

99 100 


el al I3&S p 


Source Goiauiofpe 
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vion, nor did they sec holding a management job as particularly congruent 
with their self image They wanted more leisure and less stress m their lives, 
and becoming a manager was not seen as likely to provide these Interesting* 
ly, the workers who most saw their )obs m purely ‘ msinimcntal” terms— 
i e , saw them only as a means to gam extrinsic rewards— were those who 
held lower status jobs than those held by ihcir parents 

Another study has presented data from a limited sample of employees 
and suggests that in the United Slates, loo, work may not be Ihc central life 
mierest for at least some blue collar workers (Dubin, 1956) It concludes that 
* for almost three out of every four industrial workers studied, work and the 
work place are not central life interests ’’There is other evidence, however, 
w hich indicates that many people arc, in fact, identified with and committed 
to their work For example, in one study that asked employees whether they 
would continue to work even if they had enough money so that it was 
unnecessary, 80 percent of a large sample said that they »ouId continue 
working (Morse &. Weiss, 1955) 

Two recent studies— one of managers (Sofer, 1970) and one of pnesis 
(Hall & Schneider, 1973)— also provide evidence that some employees 
demonstrate very strong interest in their careers The managers in the first 
study were quite concerned with promotion and did a number of things to 
make themselves look more promotable Their chief complaint seemed to be 
that their organization was not using their skills and abilities adequately The 
priests similarly reported that particularly m their early careers they w ere 
underutilized They also pointed out that promotion to pastor was too slow 
m coming They, like the managers, were strongly identified with their 
careers, such that their careers were an important part of their total identity 
They were like the people who, when asked by Maslow (1968) what they 
would be if their work roles were changed responded I can’t say If I 
weren l a [doctor, manager etc J. I just wouldn t be me ” 

One vntcresUng question m this connection is To whal are employees 
committed'’ A number of investigators (eg Bennisetal 1958,Komhauser, 
1962 Gouldner, 1958a, 1958b HinricHs 1964 McKelvey 1969) have been 
concerned with the issue of professional commitment versus organizational 
commitment Indeed, this has come to be called the “cosmopolitan local” 
dimension, with the former term representing someone strongly concerned 
about his professional or occupational group while the latter represents 
someone intensely involved in the employing organization Harly research 
seemed to indicate that individuals were «l/ier cosmopolitans or locals, but 
more recent research indicates that it is possible for some individuals to be 
both or neither There also is research which suggests that individuals who 
arc cosmopolitan but not locals show the highest turnover rate (Sorenson, 
1967) 

Whal IS not ssell understood at the present liroe is how organization 
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conimitment can be facilitated In some cases where the individual has been 
mlensely recruited and then has made a definite decision to work for a 
particular organization, commitment may be extremely high at the very 
beginning of the person’s career m the organization (Porter, Crampon, & 
Smith, 1972) Here, the task of the organization is to maintain this already 
high level of commitment In other circumstances, individuals may arrive 
with lower levels of commitment but increase in their identification as they 
continue their association with the organization Such a situation was found 
m a study of forest rangers, where idenufication with the forest service 
increased with increasing job tenure, but was not strongly related to changes 
in position within the organization (Hall. Schneider. & Nygren 1970) In this 
case, the individuals seemed to expenence a closer relation between iheir 
values and those of the organization as they continued their career within n, 
and Ibis Jed to increased identiRcation 

Much that happens (o a professional forester tends to tighten the links binding 
him to the org-Tnizalion His experiences and his environment gradually in/usc 
into him a view of the world and a hierarchy of preferences coinciding with 
those of his colleagues They tie him lo his fellows, to the agency They 
engender a * militant .nnd corporate spirit,” an organized self consciousness,’ 
dedicaiion to the organization and its objectives, and a fierce pride m the 
Service (Kaufman. I960, p 197) 

Overall, then, it appears that people vary widely m their career 
perspectives on at least three dimensions (1) the degree to which they arc 
involved m and identified with their work organization, (2) the degree to 
which they are involved m and identified with the occupational or profes* 
sional group of which they are a member, and (3) their mobility aspirations 
Although these dimensions are undoubtedly related, they are not perfectly 
correlated, as is shown by the large number of people who identify with theu- 
work organizations but who are not upwardly mobile (Tausky &. Dubin, 
1965) 

Determinanls of Career Orientations 

How do people devejop such differenl career orientations as those found in 
the studies on careers’ This can be explained only by looking both at the 
experiences that people have long before they begin their work Me— when 
their self-concept is developing and their perceptions of different occupa- 
tions are developing— and at the Kind of work experiences they have 

Childhood Experiences Research carried out in England has pro- 
vided data on bow childhood expcrieoces influence individual careers 
(Carter 1966) This research stresses the strong impact of social class on 
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the kind of self image individuals develop and on their perception of 
different kinds of careers Four such social classes are identified (1) 
' traditional respectable families," (2) “newly affluent families,” (3) “solid 
work class families,’ and (4) "the roughs " Members of the first two classes 
raise their children to aspire to high-level jobs and communicate to them that 
blue collar jobs are beneath them The working class parents “do not think 
in terms of moving up the social scale significantly ” They are mostly 
semiskilled and unskilled workers, and they teach their children that their 
jobs are respectable and ones the children should take The "roughs" also 
have no aspirations for their children and, in fact, teach their children that 
work IS distasteful These children are ready made for the ’dead end’ jobs “ 
ti. research has shown the strong impact 

hat ^'Idh^ experiences can have on the career orientations of minorities 
(Lieboiv. 1967, Goodale. 1973) As the invesligalions point out. the kinds of 

lo develop self-images in which 

vnlinhe r' “ '’”“■"8 meaningful jobs and as not 

valuing ihe kinds of rewards that work can provide 

scif.r^r=r 

Zo^s'ihapr^lhfr d“T^ mentn r m h" 

rm,:;:rntSi'h:s^c:trp,riroVh^^^^ 

organization There it was stressed that mbs H ir°‘""’'‘1I^"‘ 

they provide oconle wuh ik differ in the degree to which 

suc^ces7o;;mtrjsofrdisclsr„7nThl:e%=r 

prosldc the person with ihe ' >hc degree to which they 

actualiza.,on.7rpet:„?e andXrc^L'" 

The presence or absence of lasLs ih-it nr« i i. 

opponunity experience psychological succcs^rn be t 

determining how a person s career w,ii ri f ^ crucial influence in 
do not provide them wiih the opportumli' w r''^° 

logical success arc essentially cutoff from the n fochngs of psycho- 
of their needs on ihcir jobs The discover,, ‘’PP*’f>'‘''dy lo satisfy many 
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^aiisfactjons elsewhere Thus n h-k^ k,. ™ f®*" tficir 
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lead 10 seeking out occupations where these skills can be utilized He may 
also become aware of jobs that he never heard of before he came to work 
and decide that tbe> offer a good mix of the kinds of outcomes he desires 
Finally, the individual may change the values he places on different 
outcomes and because of this change his career aspirations 


Career Stages 

It has been suggested that a person may alter his career orientation as he 
passes through different time penods in his life One psychologist (Super, 
1957) suggests, for example, four stages (I) exploration of various career 
possibilities (between ages 15-25), (2) establishment of oneself m an 
occupation (25-45), (3) maintaining one's own in an occupation (45-65), and 
(4) decline or reduced work involvement (65 and older) Maslow, likewise, 
proposed that the levels m his hierarchy of needs may unfold at different 
points m the life cycle During the adult years, ego and autonomy needs 
should be the most important as the person tries to grow and advance in his 
career Presumably, as the person moves into the middle and end of his 
career, he should become more concerned with self-actualization 

In conjunction with his model presented earlier, Schein (1971) defines 
the structure of careers as a “set of basic stages which create transitional 
and terminal statuses or positions ** The career for Schem, then, consists of 
movement from one stage to another, a sequence of boundary passages The 
vanous stages posited by the model are shown in Table 7-2, along with 
Schein’s hypothesized psychological and organizational processes 

Very little data have been collected to lest the idea of career stages, and 
what there is sometimes is contradictory Thus, at this point, it is difbcult to 
reach any firm conclusions about the types of stages that people go through 
and the concerns that dominate dunng each one Particularly open to 
question is the issue of whether people go through certain stages regardless 
of the kinds of expenences they have !i seems unlikely that movement 
through different penods is simply a matter of some sort of basic maturation 
process that is common to all people In many ways it is unfortunate that 
more is not known about the whole concept of career stages since such 
information might help us to understand one of the influences that causes 
people to change their career orientations At the moment, all we can 
conclude is that the career stages concept seems to be descriptive of 
what happens in some people’s careers but that the concept does not explain 
fully why people change iheir career paths, and it is not descriptive 
of all people because here— as in other areas— large individual differences 
exist 
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Table 7-2 Basic Stages Positions and Processes Involved in a Career 


Basic stages and Statuses cr 
transitions positions 

N ^spiranl 

applicant 
rushee 

Entry Entrarjt 

(transition) postulant 

recruit 

2 Basic training Trainee 

novitiate novice 

pledge 

Initiation Initiate 

first vows graduate 

(transition) 

3 First regular New merr'^' 

assignment 


Promotion or 
leveling off 
(transition) 

4 Second Legifimate 

assignment (fully accep^^^i 

5 Granting of Permanent member 

tenure 

Termination Old timer senior 
and exit citizen 


Psychological and 
organizational processes 
transactions between 
Individual and organization 

l^tvparjfticm education anticipatory 
socialization 

Recruitment rushing testing screening 
selection acceptance ( hiring ) passage 
through external inclusion boundary rites of 
entry induction and orientation 
Training Indoctrination socialization testing 
of the man by the organization tentative 
acceptance into gtovp 
Passage through first inner inclusion 
boundary acceptance as member and 
conferring of organizational status rite of 
passage end acceptance 
First testing by the man of his own capacity 
to function granting of real responsibility 
(playing for fieeps) passage through 
functional boundary with assignment to 
specific fob or department 
Indoctrination and testing of man by 
immediate work group leading to acceptance 
or reiection if accepted further education 
and socialization (learning the ropes) 
preparation for higher status through 
coaching seeking visibility finding sponsors 
etc 

Preparation testing passage through 
hierarchical boundary rite of passage may 
involve passage through functional boundary 
aswewirotaLino.) 

Processes under no 3 repeal 


Passage through another inner inclusion 
boundary 

Preparation for exit cooling the mark out 
rites of exit (testimonial dinners etc ) 


(transition) 

6 Posfexit Alumnus 

emeritus 
retired 

Source MoplM Irom Scnew (tsrir 


Granting of peripheral status 
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Multlorganization and Multioccupallon Careers 
Increasingly, people seem lo be planning on, and actually having, careers 
that involve multiple organizations and even multiple occupations More and 
more organizations are reporting relatively high turnover figures for many 
different kinds of employees Studies of college graduates indicate that five 
years after graduation at least 50 percent of them have changed organiza- 
tions and some have decided to take up a new occupation Studies of 
nonmanagement employees show that in many jobs turnover runs more than 
50 percent m the first year Some of the turnover may be unavoidable in the 
sense that it represents people taking jobs in which they plan to stay only a 
short time An accountant, for example, may take a job with one of the large 
public accounting firms, merely to learn from the training and expenence the 
firm offers and m order to become a certified public accountant Thus, his 
first job might be nothing more than a stepping stone that he intends to stay 
on for only a short penod of time 

Much of the turnover that organizations expenence probably is control- 
lable in the sense that it stems from people becoming dissatisfied with how 
their careers are developing For one reason or another, the job they have 
taken isn’t providing them with the rewards or outcomes that they expected, 
and they decide to try a job m another organization because they perceive it 
as more likely to satisfy their needs Part of this type of turnover could be 
reduced by organizations if, as was suggested in Chapter 5, they were to give 
people a better idea of what was in prospect for them before they took the 
job and if they were to do a belter job of providing people with the rewards 
they want (Porter &. Steers, 1975) 

Not all of the turnover that is caused by employee dissatisfaction is 
controllable, however, since some of it is due lo changes that take place m 
the employee As has been shown in this and the previous chapter people do 
change the kinds of goals they set for themselves and they do change their 
concepts of how capable they are of functioning well m a particular 
environment When this happens they often find themselves in organizations 
that no longer are able to provide the things they want Part of the turnover 
thus IS due to the kinds of success and failure experiences the person has in 
trying to function in the organization Repeated failure experiences may 
convince the person that his abilities do not fit the demands of the 
organization, and this may cause him to leave Finally, the kinds of 
socialization influences (Chapter 6) that are acting on him may affect how 
well he fits into the organization 

In summary, career changes can be precipitated by (1) changes in the 
needs and goals of the person (2) changes in the person’s perception of his 
competence to function effectively m various situations, (3) changes in the 
skills necessary to function effectively in a given occupation, (4) a decrease 
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complement his superior by being strong tn an area %vherc the superior is 
v.eak, he ma> serve as a detail man. advisor, halchel man, or information 
gatherer A particularly powerful sponsor may have a cluster of proteges 
surrounding him, and a skillful upwardly mobile manager may have several 
sponsors The success of the whole system depends on the sponsor s being 
promoted and on his ability to carry hts proteges along w ith him Apparently 
this system works often enough, since “lop management echelons of many 
companies are made up of interlocking chains certain powerful spon- 
sors and their adherents” (kfartm &. Strauss, 1956, p 109) 

Agility and Playing It Safe A different and perhaps more cynical 
view of how people get ahead in organizations is presented by Mills (1951) 
According to his rather controversial point of view, the stress is on agility 
rather than ability, on “‘getting along’ rather than what you know 
But the most important single factor is ‘personality.* which commands 
attention by charm force of character, or demeanor Get 
ting ahead becomes a continual selling lob You have a product and that 
product IS your«elf * (Mills, 1953, pp 260-265) 

hfany of the same points are made in the book The Orgamzalton Man 
(Whyte, 1955), which describes how young managers try to avoid taking 
controversial positions and how they present the correct “organization 
man” outward appearance in order to gel ahead What research there is, 
however, suggests that at least in business organizations this approach does 
not necessarily lead to promotion and advancement (Porter & Lawler, 1968) 
The data in fact, suggest that people who behave in just the opposite way 
from that described by NIills and Whyte arc promoted Thus we must be 
careful not to accept the rather stereotyped descriptions of Mills and Whyte 
about how people advance in large organizations Still n may be because the 
stereotype is a widely accepted one that many individuals follow it in the 
hope It will further their career 

The Nonupv/ardly Mobile Employee Nonupwardly mobile em 
ployees manage their careers just as do upwardly mobile managers Rather 
than drawing attention to themselves and acquiring new skills they seem to 
adopt safeiv first strategies They tend to spend them time keeping attention 
focused away from themselves protecting themselves with such things as 
• just m case files” and following rules and regulations to the letter 

On the surface it may not be obvious that the employee who takes no 
risks and does not extend himself in his work is motivated by the same 
process as is the employ ee w ho takes nsky assignments and tries to perform 
exceptionally well However at a deeper level of analysis they arc both 
follow mg a strategy that they feel is congruent with their career goals Their 
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experience for the individual who is to be trained Although it is simple to 
state m general terms what needs to be done if training is to be efTcctive from 
an organization’s point of view, it is often not clear how to convert these 
general statements into specific actions that an organization can take. Thus, 
training programs often prove difficult to run and are a source of frustration 
in many organizations Further, in many instances it is not apparent that they 
contribute appreciably to the effectiveness of the organization It is obvious 
that It IS important to provide a training program that fits both the 
characteristics of the people who are to be trained and the behavior that is to 
be influenced But which kind of program is best for which type of learning, 
given the nature of the people to be trained? 


Types of Development Programs 

A large number of training and development programs exist that are 
designed to affect each of the determinants of performance motivation and 
capability Perhaps the greatest number of these programs have been devel* 
oped to influence the person’s response capabilities, but a number do exist 
that are designed to affect motivation Some, such as job rotation programs 
and T'groups, seem to be designed to influence both determinants of 
performance but most are designed to influence just one Thus, training 
programs can be differentiated by how they try to change employees’ 
performance They can be further differentiated on the basis of the answers 
to these four questions 

1 Who IS participating*' Managers'' Workers'' 

\ place*' On the job*' Away from the organization*' 

3 What kind of material is being taught'' Cognitive, interpersonal, 
motivational, etc ^ 

tions* taught'' Lecture reading teaching machines, Simula- 


Probably the most typical programs tor managers are those that involve 
lover level managers, tal,e place at a company training center, and teach 
cognitive material about different aspects of the supervisory job by using the 
.L™ 'ta" iruining programs are ones 

tenuiv for "onmanagemem employees ,n order to teach them the basic 
m do Z '•= E • '■'ElOme accounting, typing) they need 

the^ mn T program was one that involved 

taLht hi "l°^ management focused on interpersonal issues, and was 
Ihancld drl ItE Participants However, this has 

changed dramatically since the T group approach has become popular, and 
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experience for the individual who is to be trained Although it is simple to 
state in general terms what needs to be done if training is to be effective from 
an organization's point of view, it is often not clear how to convert these 
general statements into specific actions that an organization can taf.c Thus, 
training programs often prove difficult to run and are a source of frustration 
in many organizations Further, in many instances it is not apparent that they 
contribute appreciably to the effectiveness of the organization It is obvious 
that It is important to provide a training program that fits both the 
characteristics of the people who arc to be trained and the behavior that is to 
be influenced But which kind of program is best for which type of learning, 
given the nature of the people to be trained? 


Types of Development Programs 

A large number of training and development programs exist that are 
designed to affect each of the determinants of performance motivation and 
capability Perhaps the greatest number of these programs have been devel- 
oped to influence the person’s response capabilities, but a number do exist 
that are designed to affect motivation Some, such as job-rotation programs 
and T-groups, seem to be designed to influence both determinants of 
performance but most are designed to influence just one Thus, training 
programs can be differentiated by how they try to change employees’ 
performance They can be further differentiated on the basis of the answers 
to these four questions 

1 Who IS participating'’ Managers'’ Workers*’ 

2 Where is it taking place*’ On the job*’ Away from the organization*’ 

3 What kind of material is being taught** Cognitive, interpersonal, 
motivational, etc ** 

4 How is It being taught** Lecture reading, teaching machines, simula- 
tions, etc *’ 

Probably the most typical programs for managers are those that involve 
lower level managers, take place at a company training center, and teach 
cognitive material about different aspects of the supervisory job by using the 
lecture method Even more common than these training programs are ones 
designed for nonmanagement employees in order to teach them the basic 
cognitive and behavioral skills (e g welding accounting, typing) they need 
to do their jobs For a long time the rarest program was one that involved 
the top levels of management, focused on interpersonal issues, and was 
taught by analyzing the behavior of the participants However, this has 
changed dramatically since the T group approach has become popular, and 
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because they highlight the complex behavioral issues that arise when 
training and development are considered 


Identifying Behavior to Be Taught 

Historically the emphasis of psychologists has been on the so called 
principles of learning These principles arc given a prime place in the major 
texts on training (see e g Bass & Vaughan 1966, McGhee & Thayer, 1961) 
They emphasize how the maternl is to be taught, stressing the advantages of 
such matters as spaced over massed learning and the role of reinforcement 
All too often this emphasis on the principles of learning has obscured the 
issue of w/iflt IS to be taught It has been suggested that the principles of 
learning should be placed m a secondary role and that primary consideration 
should be given to an intensive analysis on training content (Gagne, 1962) 
Typically total performance on a job can be analyzed as performance on a 
number of tasks which are relatively distinct from one another Looked at 
this way, the basic procedure m training design is to identify these separate 
tasks and what makes for successful performance on them The next step is 
to teach the employee how to perform each task in a way that will facilitate 
transfer when the whole job has to be performed This approach suggests 
that people interested in training should spend lime analyzing jobs and tasks 
and looking at the behaviors that lead to successful performance on each 
task Only then should many of the things that traditionally have been 
focused on by trainers be considered (eg how to present material whereto 
hold sessions etc ) 


Unfortunately, only a few. studies have followed this approach In one 
study that did data were collected from customers on what they fell was 
desirable behavior on the part of the salesclerks (Policy 1969) Over two 
thousand situations where critical behavior occurred were studied and used 
m developing a training program In contrast to this are many training 
programs that are based upon trying to make managers change their 
managerial styles toward being more democratic or participative These 
courses often fail to change behavior because after the sessions those who 

'==''!ive in a given situation 
ben" 197 “)®'' deinoeratic management (Camp 
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from the individual— information about his career orientation As will be 
discussed further in Chapter 1 1 , it is difficult for organizations to obtain this 
type of information, but it is vital if the development plans of the 
organization are to coincide with those of the individual Without it the 
organization is likely to end up planning a career for the individual which 
doesn t fit what he wants, with resulting negative consequences for both 
parties Unnecessary turnover, unfulfilled expectations, inappropriate train- 
ing, unwanted promotions, and job dissatisfaction are some of the negative 
consequences 

If It IS determined that the individual needs to learn the behavior that is 
taught in a training course, then a secoMi/ issue arises Will the individual be 
able to profit from the training experience Here the issue of whether he has 
the necessary aptitude to learn new responses is important if the training is 
designed to increase the person’s response capabilities If the program is 
designed to influence his motivation questions about how committed he is to 
his present beliefs and needs are important 

In theory, at least, ii is possible to ascertain m advance of training some 
indication of the extent to which an individual will profit from it Such 
information, however, is not always easy to obtain (The assessment center 
approach discussed earlier m Chapter 5 represents one recently developed 
method for collecting such information ) Although a number of tests exist 
that can be used with some success in predicting whether employees can 
benefit from training sessions that emphasize cognitive material, they are not 
as effective in predicting whether the individual will be able to learn from 
sessions designed to teach new styles of interpersonal relations (e g , 
T-groups) 

In a different realm there are motor skills tests available which will 
predict how much individuals can profit from most kinds of manual skills 
training Figure 7 2 illustrates a case in which many of those individuals who 
didn l respond to training were identified m advance by tests It shows the 
percentage of air force cadets eliminated from flight training at each test 
score level (Dubois 1947) High sconng trainees obviously had a much 
greater chance of graduating from the training program Thus if an 
organization is willing to make the effort it is possible to determine in 
advance if individuals can profit from some types of training and develop- 
ment e»neri/»nf'/»« ® 


Trainee’s Felt Need to Learn and Develop 

“"J developed is molivaled to 
r "■=' “"Shi he will not be liUly to learn it 

IZl Z ■' tn the absence of motivation 

Learning theonsts have shown that some learning can take place even 
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Figure 7*2 The elimination of cadets from elementary llight train 
ing based on pilot aptitude scores (after P OuBois 1947) 


though a felt need to learn is not present (Cofer & Appley, IP 64 ) It is clear, 
however, that more learning w ill lake place when the person is motivated to 
learn On the basis of the model presented in Chapter 2 , it would seem that a 
high motivation to learn w ill be present if Ihe person sees that learning a new 
kind of behavior will lead to his being belter able to obtaia the rewards he 
desires from his job Often when organizations regard development and 
training as a one-way decision making smialion (the organization davelopmg 
the individual), rather than as a snualion where the individual and the 
organization meet to plan jointly the individuals career, this kind of 
perception does not exist In Ihe one wa) decision situation there is a 
hmiKd chance for the individual to make his career goals known and to 
sh"prthe iraming to them The one way situation also does not encourage 
mdmduals to explore the reasons for the |ra,nmE Thus, the tram.ng often 
•leems less relevant to the individual s goals 

(20X1? between what ts being taught in training courses and whal he 
C-onmcis D , , , u. »« further his own career can also dev clop 
individual feels is nee h „ success in the 
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use what he has learned after he leaves the training situation Some 
psychologists have referred to this as the need for rcfrcczing What this 
means is that the new behavior has to become an integral part of the 
individual’s behavior and part of his self concept For this to happen, 
overlearning may be necessary so that the new behavior becomes almost 
automatic Refreezmg is often facilitated b> having the individual try the 
behavior in a number of different conditions or. if it is a behavior that is to be 
used in only one situation, by having him try it out under conditions that 
simulate the ]ob conditions Frequently, these steps are not taken and. as a 
result the new behavior is not seen as a natural job behavior 


Support on the dob 

Many training programs have failed to change the trainee’s on-the-job 
behavior because he does not feel that the new behavior will be rewarded if 
and when he demonstrates it on the job Refreezmg can help here, but it may 
not be enough if the trainee feels that the new behavior will not be accepted 
and rewarded in the day to-day work environment The key person is the 
superior If he does not reward and support the new behavior of his 
subordinates, it is likels to be quickly dropped One of the early studies on 
supervisory training on ,ob behavior shotved this quite clearly 
'"uu'd'utely after the training session a check showed 
a" were show mg more eonsidera 

hat thriune^v" Hu'sever. a check sot months later showed 

realon "ere behaving as they did before the training The 
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Career Planning 
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Since each person has a unique set of background experiences, the same 
training program is likely to impact upon different people m a different 
manner 

As Schem’s cone model illustrates there is a large number of moves 
that a person can make in most organizations and, as our discussion of 
different training programs indicates there is a large number of different 
kinds of training a person can receive However, people have onl> limited 
amounts of time m their work, life, and thus the number of moves ihey can 
make is limned as is the number of training programs Ihey can attend This 
raises questions about what sequence of experiences is best as well as 
questions about just what experiences need to be included Sequencing can 
be important, because having one experience may make the person more or 
less ready to learn from another But perhaps the most difficult problem is 
deciding what experiences need to be included in the total package This is 
particularly difficult when a person is being prepared for a top level job ‘In 
order for a man to come up through the ranks to become a top executive of a 
large corporation, he must move up fast This accounts for many of 
the stresses experienced by the individual and the organization m the 
management development process” (Ghckman et af , 1968) It also accounts 
for the rapid movement of some managers in organizations A typical career 
of a manager who is headed for the top of a large organization involves 
holding most jobs less than two years and moving to key parts of the cone 
described earlier 


The fact that individuals have their own c-ireer goals and plans makes 
career planning difficult because it creates the possibility of individual 
organization conflicts There is surprisingly little research on how organiza- 
tions should and do go about managing peoples' careers As was pointed out, 
most research is still at the stage of determining whether a particular kind of 
training experience is worthwhile Research has yet to progress to studying 
the effects of different sequences of experiences and to ascertaining whether 


one type of training is better given before or after another type This is not 
surprising since these are much more difficult topics upon which to do 
research than is measuring the effectiveness of a given training experience 
Still, if career planning is ever to progress beyond the hunch and 
intuition stage, knowledge of the impact of different career tracks is needed 
At this point in time relatively few organizations seem to be miking any 
effort to s> stematicallj plan the careers of their employees One interesting 
exception, however, is professional baseball teams They carefully plan the 
careers of iheir players They move them from team to team in the minor 
leagues always trying to bring them to the point where they will have the 
skill to help a major league team Tn a sense ihej are trying to see that the 
young player always has a job that is challenging bui not overuhcJmmg 
Many other organizations could learn something from this strategy 
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manascment is likely to lead to such goals as promotion and hieh pay Many 
managers who go to training programs under these circumstances realize 
this, and, if they are desirous of obtaining these goals they are not moti- 
vated to learn what is being taught— much less to behave dilTerently on the 
job 

A large amount of research has shown that people often don’t see their 
own behavior as others see it, and because of this they don’t see the training 
programs they are sent to as relevant to their needs Some training programs 
try to talvC this problem into account by first giving the person some data on 
his present competence level T-groups often do this by budding in at the 
beginning what they call an “unfreezing” experience — i e , candid feedback 
on one’s present behavior Math courses do « by giving the person a test 
The expectation is that these data will create a motivation m the person to 
learn and experiment with new behavior Organizations can also influence 
the individual’s motivation by sharing with him Ihe data they have that 
indicates he needs to change his behavior m a particular way Furthermore, 
as suggested earlier, (hey can have the individual participate m the decision 
concerning the kind of training he gets This should help to reduce the 
problem since he is not likely to agree to go to a program unless he feels the 
need for u 

A parallel can be drawn here between the organization individual 
relationship and the doctor-patient relationship Both the organization and 
the doctor can make diagnoses and prescriptions, but the individual does not 
have to accept them, and unless they are accepted they are useless Thus, il 
IS important that an organization share its data with the individual and 
involve him m the training decision where ii is possible Often organizations 
are faced with tough decisions in just this area First, there is the problem of 
what kind of information to share wiih the person, and second, there is the 
problem of what to do if the person does not recognize the need for the 
training Should they defer the training program, or send the person and risk 
Ws -a and ■money'' 

In short, organizations need to develop people, but people only respond 
to learning and development expenences when they feel the need for the 
learning and development Unfortunately people often don’t see the same 
need as the organization does and thus the organization has the problem 
of influencing the person to sec the worth of the training it feels he needs 
The organization can do this by sharing its data with the person and by 
getting him more involved in planning his own training and development 
program 

Learning 

Once It has been determined what behavior is to be learned, that the 
individual needs to learn it that he can learn il. and that he feels the need to 
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Our discussion so far points clearly lo the conclusion that it is important 
to look at the training and job experiences people have in organizations as 
related parts of a total career cxpcnence This means that for organizations 
to accomplish their development goals they must take a long-term, integrat- 
ed approach to developing each individual A review of the conditions which 
were said to be necessary for training to be effective can provide some 
additional cues as to how organizations might do effective career planning 
Three of these conditions probably have to be present if adequate career 
planning is to take place (1) First, it is important to determine how the 
person should behave when he reaches the jobs for which he is being 
prepared This means that a good analysis of the jobs for which the person is 
being developed must be made (2) Similarly, it is important to determine 
whether the person has the capability to develop the kinds of behaviors that 
will be needed for the career plan Typically, this would mean that the 
organization should do some testing of its members or in some way gather 
systematic data on their response aptitudes (3) Finally, it is crucial that the 
organization try to determine whether the individual feels the need to learn 
the behaviors that will be needed, and whether the career plan that the 
organization is considering is congruent with the individuals’ own plan 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT AND 
INDIVIDUAL-ORGANIZATION INTEGRATION 

At the beginning of the chapter it was pointed out that individuals lend to set 
long term career goals concerned with their own development and that 

a situation of high 
miegrauon where the individual s goals are con 
where-because of this-the 
mds . d V ^ organization in obtaining its goals and the organization 
and tes l',V ^oal integration can 

rcach^L„n ^f?n '''= '"-itvdual dcstres to 
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goals '"''■'''■oals m ways Iha. .hey see as fnnhenng their career 
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There arc a number of factors that can Jead to a low degree of 
convergence between the individual s career goals and the development 
plans of the organization First and perhaps most basic, there are often 
fewer positions available than there are people who desire them It is not 
uncommon to find more people aspiring to high level positions in an 
organization than there are such positions The inevitable result is that some 
people simply will not achieve Iheir career goals From the organization’s 
point of \ lew this can lead to such dysfunctional consequences as turnover 
and low motivation From the indiMdual’s point of view this can mean the 
experience of ps>choIog!cal failure Some of this type of poor individual- 
organization integration would seem to be inevitable m a society where most 
organizations are (to an extent at least) hierarchical, and getting to the top 
has assoented with it a large number of privileges One thing organizations 
can do to solve this problem is to improve the tower level jobs so that they 
will be more rewarding, and a second is to control through the selection 
process the number of people in the organization who aspire to higher level 
jobs The latter solution however, has a number of poteninl disadvantages 
(e g , too few people with miimtive) associated with it 

Second, organizations often see their development nctiviues as a 
one way process~as something they do to the person This can result m 
organizations' developing people for jobs that individuals do not see as 
congruent with their career goals Sometimes this occurs when the organiza- 
tion decides to develop a person for a job that is at a lower level than the 
individual would like to attain, but it also occurs because the organization 
tries to develop the person for a job that is above what he would like to 
obtain Some of these problems might be eliminated if the individual and the 


organization were to plan jointly the individual’s career pith As was pointed 
out earlier joint phnnmg and decision making between the individual and the 
orgmization is more likely to lead to convergence between the individual s 
career goals and the organizational developmental plans than is one waj 
decision maSong. ywvA glawwwg ls. wo pawaoea U wiU wot, for 

example, solve those problems which arc brought about by large differences 
in how a'person’s capabilities are viewed It may, however, prevent some of 
the problems which are caused bj miscommumcation 

Because the development process is handled in most organizations as a 
one way process.a great deal of miscommumcation does seem to take phee. 
about both the kmd of development organizations have in mind for people 
and the kind of career aspirations people have Jt is not uncommon to find 
that employees have no idea why they are being transferred to a neu job 
while the organization sees the move as a needed part of (heir de% efopment 
for lop maoisemral The opposite also occurs frequently Moves iho! the 
oreanization secs as havtns no sieailic-iaca are seen by the tnJivtdunl as 
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indicaiing that he has been picked for further advancement Although m the 
short run this type of misperception may not be dysfunctional, in the long 
run It can be 

Finally poor assessment of the individual often is responsible for low 
convergence between the individual’s career goals and the organization’s 
development plans for the individual In any individual organization assess 
ment situation, research suggests that both the individual and the organiza- 
tion are often wrong in their assessments When either overestimation or 
underestimation by the organization occurs, it can lead to problems for both 
parties It can for example, lead to very capable people not being developed 
It can also lead to people being put into jobs they cannot handle 

Individuals can and do both overestimate and underestimate their 
capabilities The research evidence (e g , Lawler, 1967) however, suggests 
that they are more likely to make overestimations rather than underestima 
lions This can lead to a problem which occurs in many organizations 
individuals setting career goals that are much higher than the organization 
sees them capable of achieving which in turn can lead directly to high 
turnover dissatisfaction, and feehnes of frustration 


THE INDIVIDUAL-ORGANIZATION LINKAGE 
Chaplers 5, 6, and 7 have followed the development of the individual- 
organiMtion relationship from its beginning through the development of an 
individual 5 career in an orgamzalion It has been stressed that individuals 
and organizations arc contmually adapting to each other In the case of many 
individuals, this adaptation breaks down and the individual leaves the 
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o nnur inh nther than the unaitractiveness of the present 
altractivencss . ' ' causes a person to terminate ) Neverthe 
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8 Even though an individual may learn quite well the material presented in a 
training program, his use of this material may not take place once the individual 
returns to his job Why** 

9 Hou can an individual $ motivation to learn from a training program be 
increased'’ 

10 ^Vhy was it stressed that training programs and job changes should be viewed as 
parts of an integrated human resources development program'’ 



Part Three 


Influences on 
Work Behavior: 
Structural Factors 



Chapter 8 

Organization Design; 
Context Factors 


nn ihe work behavior of individuals m organiza 
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tended rational coordination that pertain lo the methods used to accomplish 
collective goals Some organizations utilize sharply defined and specified 
functions or activities while others purposely encourage broad and rather 
loosely defined functions Some organizations attempt to develop a highly 
planned coordination of activities and relations while others seem to 
deemphasize this kind of coordination and depend more on a loosely 
coupled and relativelj unprogrammed style of integration of different 
functions The key questions lhal arise are these What seem to be the 
causes of these different approaches to organization design*^ And does it 
make anj difference in individual behavior and organizational performance 
whether one kind of design is used instead of another'^ These kinds of issues 
will be the focus of this and the following chapter 


FACTORS INVOLVED IN THE DESIGN 
OF ORGANIZATIONS 

The key factors involved in organization design are those that (1) are 
primarily contextual and causal (2) describe or summarize the structural 
iMtures that are created and (3) represent the dependent indices of 
behavior It cannot be stressed too strongly however that the designation of 

as dependent is partially 
I* organizations involves an extremel) 

T? as both a cause 

orln ? pother variable In other words the variables in the design of 

isolation of unequivocal cause-effect relationships 
The Complexity of Causal Relationships 
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between context and operational charactenstics The rationale for this is 
that we believe that such factors as the size or shape of the organization 
affect the linkage between context and operational features and also have 
their ow n independent effects on activities, authonty, and controls To take 
just one example, which will be elaborated on in the next chapter, consider 
organization size the nature of the environment and the technology of an 
organization may well be major factors in determining its size, which in turn 
will influence, say, the number of rules and regulations that it has However, 
It IS also possible for two organizations to be operating in essentially the 
same environment and with the same type of technology and yet be of 
different sizes Consequently, if size were related to the number of rules, 
regulations, etc , we would say the effect is independent of the context 
features Thus, the points that are being stressed so far are four 


1 Context factors can affect operational features independently of 

anatomical features ^ 

2 Anatomical features of structure are partially but not totally deter- 

mmcd by conlMt factors (Tbey are also affected by other factors such as 
so forth ) management, chance or • historical accidents," and 

O" oparaltonal features of 
fa«ors ^ behaMor-that are in pan independent of contest 

eo from behavioral consequences back to 
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our discussion in the following chapter of the direct impacts of design 
features on the behavior of organization members By “context,” we mean 
the sets of circumstances or factors that arc more or less external to the 
organization’s basic structure and functioning These are factors that 
impinge on the organization from beyond its boundaries but which extend 
into and through the fundamental fabric of the organization Thus, they are 
contexft/a/ or external only to the extent that the organization itseff has 
limited control over the degree and extent of their impact This is not to say 
that a given organization cannot alter its context somewhat— such as 
changing its technology or importing a different set of human resources — but 
rather (hat the main course of influence runs from context to organization 
rather than the reverse 

The contextual factors of the organization which we will consider 
include (1) the societal role or function of the organization, (2) its environ 
ment— economic, social, legal. (3) the basic technologies it utilizes, and (4) 
the quality and characteristics of its human resources input All of these are 
considered crucial contextual factors because they are so pervasive and 
because they are presumed to be influential m affecting the design of 
organizations 


SOCIETAL ROLE 


The function or functions that an organization fulfills in the society ot large 
would appear to have a strong impact on organization design, particularly at 
the time that the organization is formed The organization’s societal role can 
be broadly considered to include its original charter and its primary 
objectives It is the variable that we usually refer to when we talk about 
different “types” of organizations — e g , eJememary schools, manufacturing 
companies, public welfare agencies, newspapers, volunteer charitable or- 
ganizations. organized crime syndicates, and the like 

The function or role of organizations in society has been particularly 
stressed as an important variable by sociologists (e g , Parsons, 1956, 
Selznick 1949, 1957) Indeed, a well-knowm typology of organizations has 
been putVorth by Blau and Scott (1962) that especially emphasizes organiza- 
tions’ societal role These two sociologists have suggested that organizations 
can be grouped or classified on the basis of cut 6o«o— who benefits Using 
the criterion of^pnme beneficiary” they posit four basic types of organiza- 
tions* 


"Mutual benefit” (primanly benefiting the membership) 
"Business concerns” {benefiting the owners) 

"Service organizations” (benefiting the clients) 
"Commonweal organizations” (benefiting the public at large) 
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Mutual benefit 

County medical association 
County political party 
Farm cooperative (2) 

Farmers' federation 
Labor union organization (2) 
Local religious organization {2) 
Pfwate country club 
Religious-fraternal organizafiort 
State church organization (2) 
Trade association 

Service 

Civil rights organization 
Delinquent reformatory (2) 
Insurance company 
Juvenile detention center (2) 
Parochial school system 
Private hospital 
Private school 
Private welfare agency (2) 
Public school system (2) 
Religious service organization 
State psychiatric hospital 
State school 
University (2) 


Business 
Bank (2) 

Hotel-motel (2) 

Manufacturing plant (8) 

Marketing organization (2) 
Newspaper (2) 

Private television station 

Public transit firm 

Public utility 

Quarry 

Railroad 

Restaurant (2) 

Retail store (3) 

Trucking firm 

Commonweal 

City recreation department 
Educational television station 
Fund-raising agency 
Governmental regulahve agency (2) 
Law enforcement agency 
Military supply command 
Municipal airport 
Post office 
State hospital 
State penal institution (6) 


Figure S-2 Seventy five organizstions classified according to the 
Blau Scott typology (Source Halletal 1967) 


With each type of organization goes a major problem to be faced interna] 
democracy for mutual benefit organizations, efficiency for business con- 
cerns, a professional structure for service organizations, and a bureaucratic 
structure for commonweal organizations An example of how seventy-five 
organizations were classified on the basis of the Blau-Scott typology >s 
provided in Figure 8-2 (Hall et al , 1967) 

Attempts to formulate typologies of organizations on the basts of their 
societal functions have been criticized on several counts For one thing, 
some organizations could easily be put into at least two categories on the 
who benefits criterion “A public school, for example, benefits both the 
client group, i e , the Students, and the public-at large Mass media 
organizations, such as television stations or newspapers, present a similar 
problem Theownersaretheprutiary beneficiary. butthepublic-al largealso 
benefits m a less direct, but still important way” (Hall et al , 1967, pp 
119-120) A more senous problemwilh such typologies, however, is pointed 
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out by Perrow (1967), who “ 

may be as much variation among ^ organization may be 

types As he says “The variations within 

such that some lie universities, and so on” (p 204) 

churches like factories sora biological distinction between 

Essentially, this point is S^e,, classification scheme 

phenotypes and 8 p"°‘ 5'P“ -benotypical differences among organizations 
focuses on the more “^v mas VP empirically organizations may be 
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Despite some of the societal role, it nevertheless 

typologies of organizations o ^^ help shape the 
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necessarily be very ''"tt'p; “ “ ,ba„, say, collecting taxes or selling 

involved in teaching „ ,he types of activities performed, the 

furniture, will be likely '""“'"^,^0 nature of control that is emptoyed 
degree of authority exercise • influencing organization design 

Wither this factor is ^/^^^ "^^rhowever, an open question Ev.^^^ 

than are other ebP'^'P'' ety of sources would suggest it is not At 

environment „„„enloforganizalionsisanothercontexlual 
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organizations that deemphasize structured rchtionships and rely more on 
informal nonspecified in advance arrangemenls for coping with operating 
problems 

Furthermore, and perhaps most important there is some evidence to 
indicate that if an organization's design is not commensurate with the salient 
features of its environment, it may be less effective That is, if the 
environment is highly dynamic and turbulent, the hierarchical, bureaucrati- 
cally structured organization appears to be at a disadvantage Similarly, 
however, if the immediate operating environment is essentially simple and 
has a slow rate of change, the highly structured organization appears to have 
an edge over the more loosely structured and less rigidly controlled one The 
reasons for this involve a number of factors to be considered on the 
following pages, but the import of the findings to date is clear different types 
of environments require different types of organization designs for effec- 
tiveness 


v/Burns and Stalker Study 

Let us lake a look at two of the more important studies that have been 
particularly concerned with the relationship of environment to organization 
design One of these was reported by Bums and Stalker (1961) who studied 
some twenty manufacturing concerns (some being parts of larger corpora 
tions) in Scotland and England These investigators were especially inter 
esied m the types of structure and management practices that developed m 
relation to the rates of change m the markets for the firms’ products and in 
technological innovations They conducted (heir research through in depth 
interviews with supervisors and managers and through observation Al 
though this research project lacked systematic measuring devices — and its 
findings must be judged m that light— the total information obtained enabled 
the researchers to discern two distinct types of systems of management, 
which they labeled ‘mechanistic’ and organic” The former seemed 
particularly characteristic of stable environments and was desenbed as 
follows 

In mechanisiic systems the problems and tasks facing the concern as a whole 
are broken down into specialisms Each individual pursues his task as some 
thing distinct from the real tasks of ihe concern as a whole as if it were the 
subject of a sub-contract Somebody at the top is responsible for seeing to its 
relevance The technical methods dutws and powers attached to each func 
lional role arc precisely defined Interaction within management tends to be 
vertical le between superior and subordinate Operations and working 
behavior are governed by instructions and decisions issued by superiors This 
command hierarchy is maintained by the implicit assumption that all knowledge 
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about the situation of the firm and jis lisks )s or should bo. avaihble only to (he 
head of the firm Management often visualized as the complex hierarchy 
familiar in organization charts, operates a simple control system with informt 
(ion flowing up through a succession of filters and decisions and instructions 
flow mg downwards through a succession of amplifiers (p 5) 

By contrast, where market and technological environments were rapid 
ly changing, the organic system appeared predominant 

Organic systems arc adapted to unstable conditions when problems and 
requirements for action arise which cannot be broken down and distributed 
among specialist roles within a clearly defined hierarchy Individuals have to 
perform their special tasks m the light of Iheir knowledge of the tasks of the firm 
as a whole Jobs lose much of their formil definition in terms of methods, duties 
and powers which have to be redefined conimually bj tnleraction with others 
participating in a task Interaction runs htcrally as much as vertically Com 
municaiion betw-een people of different ranks tends to resemble lateral con 
sultation rather than vertical command Omniscience can no longer be imputed 
to the head of the concern fpp 

With these descriptions, one might conclude that organic designs are 
always superior to mechanistic ones (Indeed, even the two terms, mccha 
ntstic and organic, seem to imply this) Burns and Stalker, however, are 
insistent that such a conclusion is incorrect and that the nature of the 
environment must be taken into account 

We have endeavored lo stress the appropriateness of each system to its own 
specific set of conditions Equally we desire to avoid the suggestion that eilhcr 
system is superior under all circumslanccs lo the other In particular, nothing m 
our experience justifies the assumption lint mechanistic systems should be 
superseded by organic in condiiions of sLibihty (p 125) 


Lawrence and Lorsch Study 

Anolhcr major study that reaches essentially the same conclusion is one by 
Lawence and Lorsch (1967) These .nveMi*ators studied firms m three 
, ndustries_plasl.es. packiEcd foods, and slandardtred conlainers-lhal 
differed tn the nature of their operatmi; environments Firms m the phsl.es 
industry vsere confronted tilth a constaat necessity for technological 
innovation and hence managers in these fimts acre faced Kith environ- 
ments that had htgh deuces of - 

f:rnlZZZtZ on' s'civtcc and product ,uah., rather ,h.an product 
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inno\ation The packaged food firms operated in an intermediate-type 
environment — one that was more stable than that of the plastics firms but 
less so than that of the container manufacturers 

Utilizing standardized questionnaires and interviews with managers, 
Lawrence and Lorsch focused their attention on the nature of the environ- 
ment and us relation to the degree of differentiation among departments 
within the same firm, and on the degree and type of integration required 
across departments within the firms “Differentiation,” as they defined it, 
referred to “the difference in cognitive and emotional orientation among 
managers in different functional departments,” while “integration” was 
defined as “the quality of the state of collaboration among 
departments 

The results of this study indicated that dynamic and complex environ- 
ments require considerably more differentiation among departments within 
an organization than do relatively stable and simple environments Thus, the 
firms in the plastics industry exhibited more differentiation than those in the 
foods industry, which in turn had more differentiation than the container 
companies (sec Table 8-1) But the more interesting point is that the nature 
of the environment of the plastics firms seemed to cause a much greater 
premium to be placed on the proper degree of differentiation than did the 
env ironmeni of the container firms This can be seen in Table 8-1 , where the 
degree of differentiation between the high and low-performing plastics 
or^nizations was clearly greater than that between the high- and low 
performing container companies Apparently, the fast changing and diverse 
environment in an industry like plastics required the achievement of a 
necessary amount of differentiation for organizational success, whereas the 
relativ ely stable environment of the container firms did not force this kind of 
requirement m organization design in order for a firm to be highly effective 
Not only does the environment pose demands upon the organization in 

Table 8-1 Average DiHerentiation and Integration across Three 
Environments* 


Industry 


Rtas’vcs 

Foods 

Cor‘a 


Average 

Organization dHTerenllatlon 


Average 

inlegraUon 


H gh perforfrer 
Lovr p^dorner 
H gh perloffrer 
t-Ow p*^omer 
High perloffner 
Low p^fferner 


^07 56 

90 51 

8 0 5^3 

65 50 

57 57 
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TECHNOLOGY 

ProbabU the most controversial contextual factor presumed to have a 
relationship to organization design is technology Technology also hap^ns 
to be a factor which was generally ignored for many years in analyses of the 
design and structure of organizations but which lately has generated a 
considerable amount of discussion and research (e g , Thompson S. Bates, 
I957,Thompson.l967,Burack,I967,Ud>.1959,Dubin. 1958, Harvey, 1968, 

Perrow. 1967, Woodward, 1958. 196S.HicKson etal , 1969) The controversy 
stems from the question of the degree of dominance of this single factor 
over all other factors (whether contextual or structural anatomical) in 
determining the basic operating structure and charactenslics of organiza- 
tions On the one hand, there are those who believe technology is the 
preeminent influential variable and who hold that “we cannot expect a 
particular relationship (among vanablesf found in one organization to be 
found in another unless we know these organizations are in fact similar with 
respect to their technology** (Perrow, 1967, p 203) On the other hand, many 
writers on management, particularly those holding so-called “classical” 
manacement viewpoints, have “stmen to put forward principles which 
would apply irrespective of task and technology” (Hickson etal .p 379) As 
wc shall report later, the research evidence tends to show definite linkages 
between technology and structure, but linkages which are not always 
unequivocal and not always strong and overriding 

DelinUlons of Technology 

Before one can hope to proceed very far in attempting to ascertain the 
effects of technology on or^nization design, the problem of defining 
technology must be faced As might be imagined definitions abound, but 
most seem to focus on sone notion approximating the following the 
techniques used by organizations m work flow activities to transform inputs 
into outputs Or. to put it another wj> the technology of organizations is 
the ‘who does what with whom when where and how often** (Chappie & 
Sa%les. l%l.p 34) 

Although technology can be subdivided into various components such 
as operations technology knowledge technology, etc , most of the research 
ard analytical focus has been on the ‘'operations technology” aspect, and 
th,.twill be ourusageof the term here Of course it must be emphasized that 
technology is a term that is applicable to all types and kinds of organizations, 
not just industrul or minufaciunng All organizations, whether produc- 
tun-onerted or scrvice-oncmed arc presumed to involve individuals in 
some sort of activ iiies that result m the transformation of “things” (requests, 
raw ma’eruls people communications symbols, etc ) coming in into things 
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T1 fnrt ^omc of these techniques and activities deal with 
SftXhrohreetfi: rsent obviates the necessity to consider the 
lechnology of the operations used to deal with them 


TvdoIoqIss of Technology 

^ t u xinfiv nnd iis effects often involve the problem of 

Considerations of . technology Writers on the subject ha\e 

how to classify various none of them have been 

proposed seseral of situations and uses An example 

o^ne onh'e more wfdely ei.ed lypolopies ,s Iha, of Thompson a%7), who 
has proposed a three way elassifiealron 

, . ri,iiaccenzed by serial interdependence of a 

„unibero»t"and^^^ 

, fed, nunc reeWo« 

otherwise independent cleme 

illustrated by emplojroe"'^'"! „p,„j by the usape of a variety of 
3 Inlmsue ^■'‘'''""''S^/lroblem or bong about a change m some key 

'/^;^e"e;!rdis,i;'erbrgUu^^^^^^^ 

other technologl ‘>'';“\"£rtbTl=""" 

S5 

pie, focuses on a routine ,h,s classification system are two 

"•'sr' 'tXKS* 

abfe" probtems ^'=“‘of Uml"'”' 

-del-ra: t " f reebno- 

AS the reader can , ess generalized continuum 

logy typologies desen 

Simple — complex 

Routine — lie 

Stable - changeable amenable to research 

Ar,,deren.sor. of.^-os;fiSr.ei;^n,,^ 
purposes, yet at the same 
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oreRn, 2 at,ons. 

uons Essenlialls . Woodward use th product.on, large batch or 

on techn.ques of ^uf n^octs productton Each of these cat 

mass produetton, and ^morc Lrow categones ns dlustrated 

egortes tn turn can be ,em „re vtewed as being =i™ng=d on 

,n Figure 8-3 The categories in this sy Ph he 

a scale of ‘technical complexity. , predictable’ (1958, p 1-) 

*>491 Desp'l® such crilici r orcanizotion study - 

ssgiHSSsa 

Luntries We sha tal^' p„pH and his colleagues 
influence on the k 

Woodward Studies ^ of 

This large ^“^f^p^astSand A'' «"= manujac™^^^^^ , 

t'rwJrrquitcJ^aJl^abou'^OP^^^^^^^ 

than 250 P'“'^p; “ j more than 1 ,0M Data structural indices 

me^^rrnterview- -"r„"/srp"Sr: « ’tola, personnel, but also on the 

(e g . ratio of m Us type of structural features of 

relative success of t J attempted to relate h s j, (Mote, 

The Woodward team ^ut found little or no suen re 

limited and was c 




Fisure 8-4 Number of levels of authority in relation to system of 
pfoOuction tnV/o^rrard study iSource Vfoodward t958) 


then devised the categoruaiion scheme described above that was based on 
the technologv employed by each firm When they grouped their firms mio 
three primary categories of technological process— unit, mass, process — 
they found a number of interesting relationships such as the following 


1 Levels of authority increased wnh technical complexity (see Fig 

8-4) 

2 Ratio of manacers to total personnel increased with technical 
complexity 

3 Labor costs decreased with technical complexity 

4 Span of control of first level supiervisor increased from unit to mass 
and then decreased from mass to process (see Fig 8 5) 


The most intriguing aspects of Woodward’s data, how-ever, and the 
findings that have caused the most atiemion of organization theorists, 
concern the relationship of technology to structure and that in turn to 
organizational success As Woodward put it. It was found that the figures 
relating to the organizational charactensttes of the successful firms in each 
produaion category tended to cluster around the medians for that category 
as a whole while the figures of the firms classified as below average m 
success were found at the extremes of the range” (1965, p 69 ) This is 
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„ Ta.= S . wh— 

of the firtt-level ^ category to cluster about a particular 

tendency tor successful fi successful firms seeming to tave either 

size of span of control with the less uccular technology The crucial 
a too small or a too large sp -.gu up by Woodward “The fact that 

import of this type of Id'success were huKed together 

organizational characteristics the system of production an 

in this way suggested that no ^icucture, but also 

important vanahle in the dete „us most appropriate to each 

that one particular form “'eamzatio ^,„ugl 

‘sylm ofproduction- J,cl’,;Lmd?esofBurnsandStalherand 

rpinforces the conclusions der AntiAned earlier m this chapter 

S"e and wa"^^^ ‘f™'* d^isS 

Srnl'lr^^nre'rpersona, relations and delcga^mn^^^ 
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Table 8-2 Average Span of Control of First-Une Supervisors Analyzed by 
Business Success 





Number of people controlled 





Less 

11 

21 

31 41 

SI 

61 

71 

61 

Un- 



Produclion 

than 

to 

to 

to to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

class!' 



system 

10 

20 

30 

40 SO 

60 

70 

60 

90 

fled 

Median 

Total 
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1 

6 

S 

4 3 

1 

_ 



_ 

1 

23 

24 

Above average 

In success 

_ 

_ 

4 

1 — 







5 

Below average 












in success 
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1 

— 

— 2 

1 

— 
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— 
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Large batch and mass 

All firms 

_ 

1 

2 

S 9 

4 

5 

1 

3 



31 

Above average 











In success 

— 

— 

— 

— 3 

2 

_ 
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5 

Below average 
in success 
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1 

1 

1 — 

- 

— 

1 

2 

_ 


6 

Process 

AH firms 

6 

12 

5 

2 — 

__ 

_ 

_ 



13 

25 

Above average 










in success 

1 

S 



__ 









6 

Below average 











in success 

1 



1 

2 -- 

- 


- 

- 

- 


4 


Source VVooOwarO IMS ObletV p 63 


compared to the middle range mass-production firms Furthermore, firms in 
a Ejven tcchnologica category that deviated from this general pattern tended 
m Jhfs- for example, it appeared to these researchers 

uh cL tT '“ree batch or mass-production firms were those 

V h htsh specification of duties, etc . and 

nle^i c °f management princi- 

ci^ ’tS H“n “'Eanixations If a firm in this 

suSu On m '"formality, it tended to be less 

ended to be^"l "E'" role bound unit and process firms 

ferns in Z " relalions-oriented 

pm eSu tv^T',!j''ri, 1 "re specific to 

pmicular types of technologies Woodward summarized her findings by 
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using the °'8nnic-mechamstic ler^ havrmectaistii: managc- 

serves mention, particu ar y sample, she found that in 

In a more intensive .here ivere dilTerent relationships 

each of the three types ® ,hc manufacturing cycle The 

among the various ,eh characterized the firms were the 

three sequences that the researchers 
following 

Unit marheting 

^rocess'^tdoptenti Production 

NO. only were the --- ^ f 

=SSS:i2=Si== 

,y permitted .he_rap.d^and conUn^^__^ '1;“^: ,Verghl> adeclc^by 

r;nat:'::i^."do.d;« ,„ .um appears to he in 

ra^^plerdeur^incdhylhchrm-s basic technology 


pugh-Hlokson Studies conclusions that 

It IS easy ‘r’ ■‘‘'iJgl’cal dcwrminism P"™' co^SraUons thin w 

-TS'- =r, » ^5:;S“ 

from the more /'“"a ^on, and colleagues) ^ ,|,c 

researchers (Pugh. p,rt of a ‘,i,r,y^.one msnufaclunng 

This research tt. , forty-M' On>»^‘y . Thc> 

ultcmpled lo measure 
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Table 8-3 Distribution of Sample of 46 Diverse Organizations on Scale of 
Workflow/ Integration for Operations Technology 


Score 

Organization 

No Of 
organ! 


Organization 

No of 
organ! 
zatlons 
(W-46) 

17 

Vehicle manulaeiurer 

t 

_ 

Mechn cal handling truck 

- 

IS 

Brewery 

— 


manufaclurer 


_ 

Food manufacturer 

2 

— 

Eng neenng tool manufacturer 


15 

Two food mariutattufeis 

— 

1& 

Vehicle melat components 


_ 

Packag ng manufacturer 

3 


flianufacturer 


1< 

Local author ty baths 

— 

— 

Carnage manufaclurer 



department* 


— 

Local authority water department 


_ 

Metal components manufacturer 

— 

9 

Component manufacturer 



Metal goods manufacturer 

3 

— 

Nonferrous metal processing 


13 

Metal goods manufacturer 

— 

8 

Toy manufacturer 



Metal components manufacturer 

— 

7 

Local authority civ I engineering 


— 

Veh ele tire rnanufaeturer 

— 


depanment* 



Vehicle electrical components 

— 

£ 

Insurance company* 



manufacturer 


— 

OrariiDus company* 

— 

— 

Glass eomponents manufaciurar 

— 


Local author ty ttancport 

— 


Veh da metal eomponeils 

— 


department* 



manufacturer 



Government repairs factory 



Commercial vahide manufacturei 

7 

5 

Research Oivis on* 


12 

MeUI components mshufacturct 

1 

4 

Cw 1 eng neei rig 1 tm* 

— 

11 

Two matal components 

— 

_ 

Savngs bank* 



minulaciiirers 


3 

Coeperat ve eha n of rets i stores' 

• — 

— 


— 


Cha n ol shoe repair ateres* 


— 

Component manutadurer 

— 

2 

Local authonry lOucat on 

— 


Metal goods manufacturar 

•• 




— 

Abrastves manufacturer 

— 

— 

Oepanmeni store* 

2 

— 

Oomesi c appliances 

— 

t 

Government inspect on department* ~ 



manufacturer 


- 

Cha n of reta i stores* 

2 


*$eri! «« Organ zatons {//•• IS) 

Seufe* HcKsoncist I9e9 taS'a7 p 38S 


lion of equipment, the ngttlity of the work flow, the specificity of evaluation 
of operalions, and the mterdepeiidence of work-flow segments Through 
intcrcorretalions of various measures of these variables, the researchers 
concluded that they were all features of a more general factor that could be 
labeled work flow integration " Across all forty-six organizations they 
found a wide range of scores on this composite variable as shown in Table 
8-3, where high scores indicate greater integration of work flow (i e , greater 
automation of equipment, interdependence of operations, etc ) These 
technology scores were then related to various measures of organization 
structure, of both the more anatomical type utilized by Woodward (span of 
control of first-level supervisor, ratio of supervisors and managers to total 
personnel, etc ) and the more operational type, such as specialization of 
activities and standardization of operations The results, in general, showed 
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.cak r=la.,onsh,p. .o struCural -H.,. findmg ,s, of course, ,n contras, 

to lh.il of Woodu.irtl apnarent discrepancy between their 

In ilipPujh-Hickson research team undertook 

results and those of \\ ood . t- ,p.p|ar_ ,|tey found that one 

„ ntore detailed analtsis tt^j^ard’s results, namely, the 

aspect of their j „| lechnoloEy .ind span of control of 

curvilinear rttalion hclvsccn yp ^ ^ p,ass- 

first-lescl supervisor """ smaller ones in both the unit and batch 

production type enterprises. „ ,,_H,Pl,con data showed that certain 

firms Additional „„ ,hc job floor-such as the proportion 

“job counts- of ty pcs of maintenance jobs, etc -did relate to 

in inspcctioml jobs the technology These latter findings. 

Woodw .lol-s classification oi ) t included mostly 

coupled with attention to the .» • ^ percentage of brger 

small firms while Iheif .. .jpp -roup to conclude the following Struc- 
companics, led the • ,v,ih technology only where they arc 

tural van ibles will smaller the orgnnicntion the more us 

centered on the ^ch technological elTects the larger the 

structure will be will be confined to variables such ns job 

organization the more these eU« „ „self, and wil 

counts of employees on actisme^j , emote administrative and 

not be detect.ible in yar e ^ 

hierarchical structure (H eks ,mpl,es .ha. the effects of ^chnolo- 

In essence, the eoeelusion J separate from the effects 

Ei on organizational ‘‘“'S" " ^he Pugh-Hickson team's hypothesis is that 
of the size of the °tfenization > s,rocture and design. 

d o rn.za.ions are small, echnology .eehnology will tend to be 

and ff organizations f '“jrerations at the level of the rank-and file 
confined to the hL not ye. been adequately documented by 

rr loyee Such a hype''''^\'’ ovide a promising way to think about how 
ribcical research, but „ ,hc design of organizations ll also is able 

mehnolcgycanhavc an .mpae.^__^^ results obtained m 

to incorporate the S jpphnological effects 
Woodward’s research on 

How Important Is technology we need 10 return to the key 

, -.-csi.tritnc this section on ^ minated discussions of technology in 
^ vprsial issue that "C jssue of “technological dcicrmin' 

rolnuorto organization aes.^^^„„,„gy py „rolf cmn« organizalions to be 

,sra"-the esient to w 
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Structured and operated in certain ways Our review of the research 
evidence has show n that it does have some relationship to certain features oi 
structure But it is particularly diflicult to estimate how many of the 
structural features have been caused b> technology, how much technology 
has been the effect of structure, and, especially, how much other factors 
have affected or caused both the nature of the technology and the design of 
organizations With respect to this latter point, it cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that individuals in organizations are not helplessly dependent upon 
the particular existing technology While it may be difficult to change certain 
features of technology in a given organization it is not impossible Actions 
can be taken by individuals to change the icchnology and make it responsive 
to human choice [This is basically the theme of those who advocate a 
‘ sociotechmcal systems’ approach to organizations (Cooper &. Foster, 
1971) but iheir approach has dealt mostly at ihemicrolevel of jobs and small 
work groups ) In any organization technology can be made to function as 
both a dependent and an independent variable To say that technology plays 
an important role in affecting organization design does not preclude its being 
considered something that in itself can be changed and altered 

HUMAN RESOURCES 

A final contextual factor that will be considered in relation to organization 
design is one that has not received great attention so far but one which is 
highly important m many instances, namely the modal characteristics of the 
human resources employed by the organization In other words What types 
of people does an organization have working for it'> The nature of this 
human input is surely as critical in many cases as is the technology m 
determining how an organization is currently designed and how it might be 
redesigned for the future 


Abilities, Skills, and Experience 

In Chapter 2 we discussed the nature of individuals emphasizing particu 
larly the notion of individual differences These differences relate to several 
types of variables but especially to abilities and skills and to needs and 
personality charactenstics With respect to skills and abilities of the work 
force two dimensions are critical for organization design their mean level 
and the degree of their dispersion 

Mean Level If an organization is composed of employees who have a 
very high mean level of skill — as evidenced, say by experience in jobs 
requiring a high degree of skill and by considerable amounts of appropriate 
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forma. educn„on-.he„ u .s 

operational features of organiza lo especially skilled and well 

be more spee.flc. 

educated, it is li..ely ^ 5®„o„ of close and severe controls, would 

zation of activilies, and ™P“ „„Mrces both from the organization s 

result in an ineflicient use of human Resulting behavior could be 

standpoint and from the ^ormonce much lower than potentially 

presumed to be P'^oTe " ressions of resentment against 

possible, frustration, and some organizations, particular y 

the organization This is , where activities arc not highly 

those employing scientists “">* PJ J ^ (o^^3„se each employee is to some 
specified, authority is not rigid However, many o her 

degree an "expert”), and with high skill levels fail to tale 

rsTcirrntoacc^^^^^^ 

ro«:'orhfghis-d:bih^ 

"former, bu^ 

a less common occu ,s be«er f employees 

some (e g , Miles, lyo > much rather than too iiu . , y,)i st„ve to 

also IS their degree of d s forces 

Two different o'e-''"'” 'I, |,„es, skills, etc , lout the organiza- 

degree of exP'^^^’/Smes widely 

Juals high m "'_“f,2avc ihem concentrated ^^^,3 ^,„d of 


Two different oes""""' . ^ sfills, etc . ,3,.u„hout the organiza- 

degree of experience. abW'es.^^^_^^,yyoo„ered thr™^^^^^ 

individuals high m these qu^^ 1 ,0 adopt the same kind of 

lion while the other in. y organizatio inappropriate 

as in an R.iD labora.o O) would appear ,y 

structural operational f < ^ ,53! of high rather than 

The enterprise with ''o Vantage of. hem >n»^ w„h a narrow 

might be more likely to ak the rg ,3,„,ng most ol 

mechanistic ^ * orgama f^ofa more mechanistic form 

dispersal might 3 3b, I, ties and skills, bul 
the people with high 
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for Ihc mjjonij ofiiinl". in ihc otp ini/ mo- W hon cinMJcnnp ho-i loutiliro 
the sVilHanO experience v.o4V Imcf* ^Vc««^<^ccp^^'(Ul^«lbuUon.^ppe if' 
to he al Kasi ‘ix crucial is the concept of aver i?e or mean level 

Needs and Personality Traits 

Individuals who come to work for an orpinization dilTer in their needs and 
person i\it> traits as well as m their capabilities This, as uc indiintcd. is 
another aspect of the hum m resources contextual variable th it is hipnl) 
likelv to influence the cfTcciivcness of an orpani/ation*s design Not every 
indisulual wiU need or want a vvidc latitude of decision making vvith very 
flexible and informal procedures that require much from him and rcl itivcly 
little in the way of direct supervision 1 ikcwise there are many other 
individuals who will not desire to be parts of rigidly structured operations 
But It IS not just a matter of how individuals differ in their needs, say, for 
achievement or alTiliation \\ is aKo a mattcT of how they vJifftT m thevr 
characteristic modes of behaving and in their own views of themselves 
These kinds of regularities, commonly referred to as personality traits, also 
have an impact on the cfTcctivcness of different types of orpmtaiion design 
for the person and for the orpnization We can hypothesize that if 
indivaduals have strong needs for independence and sclNrealization and 
have relatively high sclf<onfidencc they will prefer orpnic ly^vc orpniz^* 
tions and will do better in them Individuals who have less of these traits can 
be presumed to fare better in a relatively more highly structured orpniza 
tion 


Actual versus Perceived Characteristics 

In all these considerations of the nature of the human resources input into 
orcanizations. we must be constantly alen to the disuncuon between actual 
and perceived abilities and charactenstics of individuals Many orpnization 
designs seem to be affected not by the objective measures of the traits and 
capabilities of employees but by the assumptions that organiMiion leaders 
make about them This is essentially the message that McGregor has 
provided in his classic The Human Side of Enterprise (1960) If one is a 
manager or leader it is not w hat subordinates arc actually like that guides hts 
actions but rather what he iftinksihey are like Hence if those who influence 
organization design consider their work force to be composed of individuals 
with relatively low abilities and capaattes for self-direction they are likely 
to urge designs that tend toward the highly structured and nile*onented type 
regardless of how high the level of abilities might actually be if objectiv ely 
measured On the contrary if individuals with very strong needs for 
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sdf-actualjzaf ion are major determinancs of certain design features, they are 
likely (if not cognizant of this poinl) to influence organizations in the 
direction of loose structure and controls on the assumption that everyone 
else IS like themselves (Strauss, 1963. has an especially good discussion of 
this point ) Thus when w c are considering the impact of human resources on 
the design of organizations, wc need to take into account the perceived 
resources as well as the actual ones 

One additional aspect of human resources as a contextual variable m 
relation to organization design merits attention This is the notion that the 
quality and nature of human resources, as of technology, can be thought of 
os a dependent as well as an independent variable Organization leaders who 
feci that their particular design is necessary because of the other variables m 
the situation (e g , technology, environment, etc ) may be able to bnng about 
a greater congruence between their human resources and their organization 
through changing their input into the organization labor force rather than 
changing the degree of structure of iheir organizations Many organizations 
(ns pointed out m Chapter 5) seem lo recruit and hire on a very narrow basis 
and hence obtain a work force that is not particularly compatible with the 
organization's fundamental way of operating If an organization, for exam 
pie. exists in a very turbulent and uncertain environment, it might well 
consider hiring not just the technically best personnel (especially when the 
“best” may not be very much better than the average) but rather those who 
w ould be adaptable to, and even might “enjoy,” such an environment In this 
way, organization design, human resources, and other contextual variables 
could all be brought into line in an advantageous way In any event, it is clear 
that the human resources ofan organization offer an opportunity as well as a 
challenge in constructing organizations that will meet the needs of individu- 
als as well as the collective units themselves 

This section on human resources inputs concludes our discussion of the 
basic contextual factors that influence organization design The stage is now 
set to look at the central core of design considerations, namely, structural 
factors., as they' affect the behavior and performance of organization 
members 

REVIEW AND DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1 How do the various conlextual factors influence the way in which an organiza- 
tion IS designed'’ 

2 Are some of ihe coniextinJ factors more important than others in influencing 
organizational design’ 

3 The stability of the environment in which an organization operates is thought by 
some to affect the degree to which the o^nizalions are structured Is Ihis a 
reasonable position lo take’ 
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Organization Design: 
Structural Factors 


I( Will be recaUetl ibalai the beginning of the last chapter we pointed out that 
the structures of organizations could be thought of m terms of both their 
anatomical dimensions and their more operational features (Refer back to 
Figure 8 2 that outlined the relationships among factors involved in or- 
ganization design ) In the present chapter wc will consider both facets of 
structure m detail and then will conclude with a brief overview of the 
probable impact of these and the contextual factors on behavior within 
organizations In all instances it should be kept in mmd that we are not 
attempting to catalog every conceivable variable that might affect the design 
of organizations Rather, we will be concentrating on the ones that we and 
others consider to be among the more influential vanabfes that must be taken 
into account m achieving an understanding of organization design and its 
behavioral effects 

ANATOMICAL DIMENSIONS 

In Chapter 8 we noted (see p 223 and Figure S-I) that the anatomical 
dimensions of organizations can be considered as intervening links between 
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contextual factors and operational features, m addition, however, wc also 
stated that these anatomical type sanablcs can have elTccts on basic 
operational features that are independent of contextual factors Or, to put 
this another way individuals in organizations are affected by the factors 
(e g , env ironmenl technology) that cause a particular size or span of control 
or degree of decentralization, but their behavior can also be directly affected 
by the fact that manv other people worl for the organization, or by the fact 
that their boss supervises only a few people, or by the fact that their unit is 
closely tied to the headquarters unit of the organization The major issue, 
however, is the degree of influence these types of variables have on the 
overall functioning of organizations and the behavior of employees within 
them 


Totality: Size 

By far, the loiahiy or size dimension of organizations i$ the most widely 
researched anatomical vanable U ts stsiblc and tangible and inluilivety it 
‘ seems ’ important to both social scientists and to employees But size, more 
than any other anatomical vanable also illustrates the issue just mentioned 
above is it realiv influential or is it merely some sort of masking type 
Namblc that evaporates when cxatnvned closely to reveal the “real’* causal 
variables'^ 

Size Is Not a Simple Variable Before attempting to answer this 
question with the available evidence « may be well to sound a cautionary 
note concerning the use of the term* size ' At first glance it would appear to 
be a deceptively simple vanable if one is willing to specify the referent fe g , 
number of employees amount of assets etc ) However, organization 
researchers have been rather casual m their use of the term (assuming that 
for most purposes it is befng confined to a measure of the number of 
employees) in describing their findings, for they often have not made clear 
whether the **011115 are total organizations major subunits, or even smaller 
subunits 

Frequently it will beedme a very sticky matter to designate the 
appropriate units for comparison on ^ size basis Should for example, a 
company that is pai^of a conglooiefite composed of a number of relatively 
autonomous companies be-^onsidered a total organization or a major 
^brnm’ CouIdH becdiSparcd in size to a totally independent company’ 
Or to lale^an^xample from a different realm Is the Department of Labor 
^an of a larger organization (the federal ^vemment) or is it an organization 
nitsownnghi Or w hat about the Bureau of the Budget*’ Should it or can it 
>e compared with a bureau that is part of one of the departments, or with 
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one of the so called independent commissions such as the Federal Com- 
munications Commission'^ These are knotty questions to which there are 
onli arbitrary ansu ers It is only necessary to keep in mind that researchers 
often have not concerned themselves with these precise distinctions, and 
this lends difliciilty to mten^reting conclusions concerning the effects, or 
lack of effects of size 

Studies of organization size lend lo fall into two categories those that 
relate size to other characteristics of the organization, particularly the ones 
we have labeled “structural opcraiiomr’ features such as degree of specifi- 
cation of job duties and those that relate size directly to v anous indices of 
individual attitudes and behavior such as job satisfaction, turnover, and job 
performance 

Size In Relation to Other Organizational Characteristics Turning 
to the first category of studies of size vvc find clearly conflicting evidence 
Several major studies, particularly (hose of Woodw~arcI (1958, 1965) and 
Harvey (1968). failed to find any meaningful relationships of size to other 
structural and operational variables of orgamzations However, the disinbu 
tions of sizes sampled in both of these studies tended to be weighted heavily 
toward the very small end of the scale Thus, there is considerable doubt that 
the full range of organization sizes was adequately sampled 

The Pugh~Hickson research, already referred to in the previous chap- 
ter, sampled a somewhat broader range of sizes and did find significant 
relationships of size to other measures of^organization structure (It should 
be noted m passing that these researchers classified size as a context rather 
than an organizational structural variable Although this makes some sense, 
we feel it overemphasizes the independent-variable quality of size and 
underemphasizes the fact that size also can be thought of as a dependent 
type variable ) This research team found that size was strongly correlated 
with a composite measure of “structurms of activities” that included 
varidHIes such as specialization of roles, standardization of functions, and 
tsyr7ri?.*.'iT^,vw. ^ TiS'e/s.e'iwe.s. Fvw. Lb/ew live, laveibga-tors hy- 

pothesize th^<‘an increased scale of operation increases the frequency of 
recurrent events and the repetition of decisions, which are then standardized 
and formalized Once the numberof positions and people grows beyond 
control by personal interaction, the organization must be more explicitly 
structured” (Pugh et al , 1969, p IJ2) 

Although the available evidence (including other studies not cited here) 
is not clear-cut about the relationships of size to other organizational 
vambles, it does appear to point to some limited impact of size if (I) the 
range of sizes being considered is great enough and (2) the other variables in 
the relationship tend toward measures of bureaucratic type operations The 
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direction of the relationship, where there is one, seems clear: larger size 
tends to be related to a more mechanistic, bureaucratic mode of operation. 
Whether size “causes” this to occur is still an open question, since all these 
studies involved essentially correlational rather than experimental data. 
Nevertheless, there is a presumption that organization size can be thought of 
as a causal type of anatomical dimension. 


Size in Relation to Individuals* Attitudes and Behavior The 
relationships of size to individuals* attitudes and behavior have been 
investigated in a vast array of studies. Most of these studies, however, have 
made comparisons across different sized subunits of larger organizations 
rather than across independent total organizations. Many, in fact, as can be 
seen in Table 9-1, involved comparisons of relatively small units such as 
work groups and departments. Nevertheless. Table 9-1 shows some rela- 
tively definite trends of relationships between subunit size and several of the 
“dependenr* variables. Larger-sized subunits clearly seem to be related 
negatively to job satisfaction and to the individual’s tendency to stay 
on the job by not being absent and not terminating his employment. Indeed, 
the studies relating size to these three indices of employee behavior— job 
satisfaction, absenteeism, and turnover — show remarkable consistency in 
comparison with almost any other category of studies dealing with organiza- 
tions and organizational behavior. 

The w'cighi of the evidence would seem to make a strong indictment 
against large-sized subunits, both from the individual’s point of view and 
from the organization s standpoint. However, several qualifications to this 
conclusion need to be added. First, as Table 9-1 shows, the relationships of 
subunit size to iw'o other indices of behavior — accident rates and productiv- 
ity are definitely equivocal, with some studies finding that large size is 
disadvantageous, others that it is advantageous, and still others that the 
size-behavior relationship is curvilinear rather than linear. Second, most of 
these studies involved rank-and-filc employees, and thus it is not clear how- 
size afTccts supervisory or managerial attitudes and behavior. There is some 
example, insofar as job attitudes are concerned (Porter, 1963a; 
1963b; 1^). to indicate that there may be some Interaction between size 
and les-cl of management: lower-level managers were more satisfied if they 
worked in smaller companies, but upper-level managers were more positive 
about their jobs If they were employed by larger organizations. At least, it 
appeared that there were no clear-cut overall advantages for smaller-sized 
organizations as far as managers and their feelings about their jobs were 
concerned. ^ 

Rnally. ihcre is lh= problem referred to previously of trying to 
dwingutsh among types of subunits in nnnlyzing the effects of size. Simply 
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A i>TJcal worker is a member of at least three organization subunits a prunary 
work group a department and a factory or office Although the evidence 
indicates that large sized subunits are associated for example with high 
absenteeism it is impossible to know on the basis of past studies if it is la^e 
size in the primary w'ork group department or factory that is crucial in this 
relationship Investigators have failed to control for variation in the size of 
the other types of sub units of which an individual is a member while they are 
studying the effects of size of one type of unit (Porter & Lawler 1965 p 39) 

Perhaps a conclusion such as the following might be warranted with the 
present state of our knowledge concerning the impact of size especially as U 
relates to employee attitudes An increase in the total size of an organiza 
tion— wtth the consequent technological advantages of large scale opera 
lion — will not necessarily reduce the morale and job satisfaction of em 
ployees as lone as intra-organization work units are kept small (Porter 
1963b) 


Verticality and Horizontality Shape 

An anatomical dimension that is beginning to receive more attention in 
recent years (e g Melizer «S. Salter 196"’ Porter &, Lawler 1964 Porter S. 
Siegel 1965 Kaufman &. Seidman 1970) is that of shape that is the 
number of levels in an organizational hierarchy in relation to the size of the 
organization An organization with many levels in relation to us size would 
be termed tall and would thus have a small aierage span of control 
(number of subordinates reporting to a given supervisor) while an organiza 
tion with few levels in relation to Us size would be designated as one with a 
flat” structure 

Classical manaeement theorists (e g Fayol 1949 Urwtek 1935) have 
generally advocated small spans of control and hence (by implication) tall 
organization shapes Tl c presumed advantages were that a supenor could 
have closer control over subordinate performance and thereby achieve 
better coordination among the different parts of the organization Vigorous 
disagreement w ith this viewpoint has been put forth by others (e g Worthy 
1950 Soujanen 1955) who advocate larger spans and flatter structure 
Typical of this ahemalivc point of view is the statement that flatter less 
complex structures with a maximum of administrative decentralization 
lend to create a potential for improved attitudes more effective supervision 
and gremer individual responsibility and miintive among employees 
(Worthy 19^0 p 179) 

Research Findings \Shal has the empirical research shown with 
respect to this issue** Again as might be expected the available data arc not 
clear-cut One aspect of the findings however does seem indisputable the 
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Shapes that exist particularly the size of spans of control at the lowest level 
of supervision show some relationship to the type of technology character 
istic of the organization Both the Pugh-Hickson and the Woodward studies 
show, for example that the axerage size of the existing span of control at the 
foreman level is much larger in large batch and mass production firms than it 
IS m small batch or process t>pe organizations Furthermore, as we have 
previously pointed out Woodward claims that for each type of technology 
those firms closest to the modal span of control are the most successful 
economically This clearly would imply that there is not an optimum span of 
control at lower organization levels that is suitable for all types of organiza 
tions (House and Miner 1969 m a review of the literature on span of 
control, alsoamve at the same conclusion ) We can further presume that not 
only technology but other contextual variables, particularly the skill and 
ability levels of operative personnel, will also play a large role in determining 
appropriate spans of control at the lower levels of the organization 

Research findings relating more to the shape of the total organuation 
(i e , the average span of control across all levels) follow the same kind of 
pattern Thai is, there is some evidence (e g Woodward, 1958, Hickson et 
a! 1969) to indicate that the total number of levels m the hierarchy may be 
related to the degree of technical complexity characterizing the orgamza 
lion However, the relationships are not strong and the samples of types of 
organizations studied are limited Also, data from a different type of sample, 
federal government agencies, showed that a pyramidal type of shape existed 
for line components of the organizations, but not for staff personae) 
(Kaufman & Seidman 1970) This highlights the fact that there can be 
different shapes within the same organization, and that it may not always be 
appropriate to talk about “the” shape of the total organization 

Research relating shape of structure to attitudes of employees has been 
sparse, but it so far fails to confirm beliefs (such as that of Worthy, 1950) 
that one shape IS definitely supenor to another For example findings from a 
study of some 700 scientists (Meltzcr &. Salter, 1%2) did not show altitude 
differences between those working m flat versus tall organizations Studies 
of managers both m U mied Slates and foreign firms (Poiter S. Lavflet , (%4 , 
Porter & Siegel, 1965) tended to indicate that when managers were working 
m firms larger than 5 000 employees they were more satisfied with their /obs 
if they were in tall structures whereas the reverse results were true for 
managers working m small organizations In this connection, the following 
reasoning suggests why one might expect such an interaction between size 
and shape 

In a small organization problems of coordjoaUon and communication do not 
tend to be severe, simply because the orgamzalion is small Thus in a small 
orcanizalion there would be fiti/eatf»antase« a fall structure and infsct since 
:l lends to amplify ihc disadvantages associated wuh tight managerial control a 
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lall siniciure probably is a liability m a typical small organization In large 
organizations, on the other hand problems of coordination and communication 
are complex Thus for large organizations a taller type of structure may be 
needed to o\ercome these problems and allow managers to supervise their 
subordinates more effectiveli (Porter & Lawler 1965, pp 44-45) 

Clearly, this kind of emphasis on a possible interaction effect points to a 
conclusion that seems appropriate to anatomical type variables Whatever 
effects any specified variable may have, they are probably strongly condi 
tioned by the simultaneous existence of other such variables “Organiza 
tions appear to be much too complex for a given variable to have a 
consistent unidirectional effect across a wide variety of types of conditions” 
(Porter Lawler, 1965, p 48) Thus, while it is satisfactory for descriptive 
purposes to discuss such variables one by one. we must keep in mind that 
they probably interact together to produce their effects 


Centrality: Dispersion of Units 

' Centrality' is a structural type variable that has a variety of meanings and 
consequently presents severe difTiculties m studying it for purposes of 
research As one pair of writers has pul it with respect to the decentralized 
end of the dimension ' Decentralization is several things to different people 
There are those who view ii entirely in terms of decision making others see 
It from the standpoint of geographical dispersion of plants and installation, 
and still others approach it as a philosophy of corporate life, a set of 
org^^lzatlon values with sociological psychological and spiritual facets” 
(Pfiffner S. Sherwood, 1960 p 190) The first and third uses of the term in 
this comment really involve more operational features of organizational 
design and consequently will be covered in the next section The other use of 
the term geographical dispersion is relevant to a consideration of the 
structural anatomy of organizations but it may be a relatively superficial 
aspect in many instances 

While It IS difficult to define structural centrality unambiguously, it 
seems apparent that this is a dimension worth consideration and investiga 
lion Wc arc using the term to mean the presence or absence of separate 
operating units whether or not they arc geographically dispersed Ordman 
l>. separate will me m geographically dispersed, as m a multifaciory 
company or a muUibnnch bank but this is not an absolute prerequisite 
Whit IS essential is uhether or not the employees and managers in the 
organization perceiieU to be an organization with separate operating units 
or. on the contrary whether they think of it as one single organization The 
questions for organizational design revolve around the consequences of 
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such dispersion, if it is present, on operational features such as specification 
of activities, types of control, and concentration of authority Research 
evidence (e g . Porter ct Lawler, 1965) is insufficient to provide any firm 
conclusions in this regard, but it seems obvious that with more structural 
decentralization, managers and leaders of organizations face more complex 
problems in bringing about coordination of the organization as a whole 
Whether it will necessarily lead to more or less specification of activities, 
more or less concentration of auihoniy. etc , is moot at this point 

Combinations 

In recent years, a number of organizations, particularly those dealing with 
aerospace and military weapons production, have utilized structures that are 
not easily analyzable along typical anatomical dimensions such as number of 
hierarchical levels, etc These types of structural arrangements are referred 
to by a variety of terms such as “project management,” “program manage 
ment,” “task forces,” etc The essence of these structures is that they 
involve units that cut across segments of both the vertical and horizontal 
dimensions of the organization (See Figure 9 1 for an example of a matrix- 
type structure ) Hence the term ‘mainx” his commonly been applied to 
structures that include a number of projects, programs, or task forces 

Reasons for Matrix Designs Such structures have come about 
because “the pressures of acceleraling technology and short lead times have 
made it necessary to establish some formalized managerial agency to 
provide overall integration of the many diverse functional activities” (Kast 
&. Rosenzweig, 1970, p 194) Matrix forms of structure, where lateral 
relationships are emphasized relatively more strongly than vertical supen- 
or-subordinate interactions, permit the organization to mobilize diverse 
resources to concentrate their efforts on a specific target outcome (which 
usually has a specific target date for completion) They are adi ocafed as a 
means of overcoming the difficulties encountered in more typically struc 
lured organizations m cutting across iniraorganizational boundaries to 
achieve some integrated result Matrix structures thus attempt to utilize the 
resources of the specialist without paying the typical penalties of high 
degrees of specialization where coordination problems become magnified 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Such Designs Organizations 
and individuals involved m structures featuring a mauix design gam both 
advantages and disadvantages From the organization's standpomi, where 
highly identifiable unique projects are part of the organization’s work, this 
form of structure seems to permit greater focus of resources on meeting the 
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problems or conflicts ns envisioned by traditional management theorists it 
can be disconcerting and anxiely-arousing to some individuals {Here again, 
the importance of the nature of the human resource context variable is 
critical in analyzing the likely effectiveness of a particular kind of organiza 
tional design ) Furthermore, such structures arc likely to be quite fluid and 
involve a “temporary ’ quality, as Bennis (1966) points out This can be seen 
by some individunis as providing great challenge and stimulation, and by 
Others as creating unnecessary frustration and anxiety 

In short although the matrix type of organization has been m effect for 
a relatively limited period of years it would appear to offer some clear cut 
advant'tges over more traditional structures However it also appears that if 
organizations uncritically adopt this kind of structure regardless of the other 
parameters of their context, they may find that they have not realized any 
appreciable gains and may have indeed incurred a whole set of new 
problems A matrix structure offers an attractive alternative organization 
design, but it is not a universal answer to every design problem 

OPERATIONAL FEATURES 

In the preceding section we examined the more anatomical or skeletal 
dimensions of organization structure In this section we will look at the more 
operational or functional features of structure and design As will be recalled 
from Figure 8 1, we conceive of both contextual variables and anatomical 
dimensions as playing major roles m affecting the nature of operational 
features of the design of organizations These operational vanables are, in 
turn, presumed to influence various aspects of individual performance and 
behavior m organizational settings 

We have chosen three particular structural operational variables for 
discussion because both the theoretical and research literatures seem to 
identify them as among the most important defining characienstics of 
organization design Interestingly, these three features— authority, activi 
ties, and controls — also are roughly analogous to the three basic elements 
that can be present in any job planning. doing, and evaluating Thus, we can 
think of this kind of linkage betrveen organization design and job design 
(which will be covered m detail in the next chapter) as a correspondence that 
lies together the macro aspects of design with the micro 

As we proceed through an analysis of each of these three operational 
features it is advisable to keep m mmd that each of them can be somewhat 
independent of the others (as Hall 1963, Pugh ct a! 1968. have stressed in 
their empirical studies) Thus, for example, an organization that exhibits a 
high degree of concentration of forma! authority in the hands of a few 
people at the top is not necessarily also characterized by a high degree of 
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specification of activities (Pugh ct . 1969) Of course, in a given organiia- 
tion there can be a strong degree of relationship among these three leaiures, 
but this IS not a necessary requirement All organizations have some type o 
authority, some t>pe of activities and some t>pe of control, but the 
particular form of one of these variables does not automatically dictate the 
form of the other variables We will return to this point in the last section of 
this chapter because it is a fairly crucial one in any overall consideration of 
organization design 


Authority Structure 

This operational feature of structure refers to the locus and degree of 
dispersion of decision making within the organization It addresses itself to 
the question of what part of the organization, or who in the organization, can 
determine the nature of the acltviues of the members of the organization and 
can commit the resources of the organization to certain courses of action It 
IS related, obviously, to the usual use of the dimension centralized 
decentralized in describing how organizations typically operate It is also 
related to the notion of a specified hierarchy or chain of command 

The dimension of auihonty structure that distinguishes one organiza* 
tion from another is whether authonty is concentrated among a small group 
of individuals at the very top of the structure, or whether it is widely 
dispersed among a number of different echelons and units such that these 
units and individuals have a relatively high degree of autonomy Organiza 
tions of the first type have been labeled more bureaucratic or mechanistic, 
while the latter have been labeled more adaptive or organic 

Empirical data collected by Pugh and his colleagues on forty-six 
oi^nizalions tend to show that those organizations toward the bureaucratic 
end of this dimension frequently are not simultaneously high with regard to 
another major bureaucratic type feature, namely structuring or specifica 
tion of activities (Pugh et al , 1968) Indeed, from the findings of their data, 
these researchers distinguished between two types of organizations in this 
regard “personnel bureaucracies” that have a high concentration of author- 
ity but a relatively low degree of activity structunng, and “work flow 
bureaucracies” or organizations that show the rev erse pattern The person 
nel bureaucracy type seemed to be characterized by a higher percentage of 
service type and governmental organizations when compared with the 
soolled work flow bureaucracies Of course, these researchers also found 
some organizations that were high on both dimensions and others that were 
low on both (Pugh et al . 1969) In any event, the point to keep in mmd is the 
one we referred to earlier, namely, that organizations withahighconcentra 
lion of authonty do not necessanly exhibit other excessive bureaucratic- 
type features 
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The jmportant i!.sue concerning the variable of the locus and dispersion 
of auihonly in relation to organizaiional design is How necessat} js u for 
organizations to ha\e high concentration of authority and low degrees of 
individual and unit autonomy'> The ansuer would seem to be strongly tied to 
the nature of the contextual variables and, perhaps to a lesser extent, the 
nature of the anatomical variables As aptly summed op in a recent review of 
the relevant literature ‘The degree to which the authority structure should 
be hierarchically differentiated m order to maximize task accomplishment 
seems in many cases to be a direct function of an appropriate imtch between 
the nature of the task and the availabihty and dispersion of relevant human 
skills to accomplish the task ' (FneUlander. 1970, p J 17) The nature of the 
environment can also be added to task and human skill factors as a critical 
factor in determining an appropnaie authority structure To quote the same 
review again, ‘ Jn environments which arc relatively stable, where probhm'i 
and functions can be effectively programmed and where the skills for this 
programming are centrally and authontaiively located m the organization, an 
hierarchical authority structure IS superior' (p 1J8) 

Taken together, these factors point to a major conclusion The more 
that an organization faces a stable environment deals with fnmilnr and 
relatively simple tasks, and contains a work force m which only a sm ill 
number of individuals at the top possess long cxpencncc, technical skills, 
and a strong desire to exercise discretion in making decisions then the more 
n high degree of concentration of authority located at the top of the 
organization seems oppropnatc If. on the other hand, the orgmization 
generally faces an unpredictable and constantly changing environment, 
involves many complex tasks and conlims a work force in w hich skills and 
experience arc fairly broadly dispcrscd.amorc widely distributed system of 
authority would seem to be called for, with a consequent grctiter degree of 
autonomy for individuals and units at lower levels in the hierarchy At least 
this seems to be the general thrust that can be drown from the research ibn 
we have available at this time Future research will undoubtedly cause us to 
add qualifications to this conclusion even if it does not result in basic 
changes in it 


Activities Structure 

The ways in which cmplO)ce acHvilies jrc slrucliirci) coixlillilcs n sccooil 
irnjor fenturc of Ihe opcratitiml aspecK of orEanualional dcsipn This 
dimension refers to the desrceof "specificrtf (or precision) of role prescrip 
lion" (Hiclson 1966) It focuses, m other notds. on (iob nclivilies arc lo he 
carried out and vihcllier there are slaodanls, rules. pro.edurcs. etc , ishich 
circuroseribe the indmdunl s discretion in this respect It is elosel) iiVin lo 
such coucepls as the division of l-ihor and task specnlimtinn 
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Elements of Activities Structure The detailed research findings of 
Pugh, Hickson, and colleagues indicate three specific aspects of operational 
features form an overall dimension labeled “structuring of activities” (Pugh 
el al , 1968) These are (1) “specialization” — the degree to which tasks and 
duties are subdivided within the organization, (2) “standardization”— the 
degree to which procedures and rules are specified for carrying out tasks, 
and (3) “formalization” — the degree to which the procedures and rules exist 
in written form The researchers found these three characteristics appearing 
together, such that if an organization exhibited a considerable amount of one 
element it also was high on the other two variables The three elements thus 
provide a sort of concrete definition of this major dimension of the 
operations structure nature of organizations that can be applied to a variety 
of enterprises whether they are primarily manufacturing or service oriented 


Causes and Efiects of Activities Structure The most important 
influence of all on the degree of structuring of activities may well be the 
discretionary decisions made by those in positions of authonty in the 
organization (Child, 1972) In other words, relating back to the basic 
technological imperative” issue we discussed m the previous chapter, 
neither technology nor size completely dictates how much standardization, 
='<= • ">"51 eJi'sl m an organization Within 
limits, the structuring of activities is modifiable and subject to voluntary 
detcrmin^ation by those who make the decisions in the organization 
f-irtnrV^'' 1 ot activity Structuring is not completely determined by 
ouest L »>= organization, the 

mc?v Zon^i ts desirable Interest 

Mn^dieal T r” ™"''"Eed on this single feature of organiza 
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Table 9*3 Consequences of Specificity of Role Prescription 
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considerable controversy Both the classical management theorists and the 
human relalions-oriented “modern** organization theorists tended to ignore 
parameters of the situation and context, such as human resource skills, 
nature of the task, etc Here again, the most recent research seems to point 
away from an “all or none’ conclusion, and instead supports the notion that 
no single degree of activities structure will be appropriate for all organiza 
lions nor even for all units within the same organization When skills and 
expertise are low, the technology involves standardized materials and 
routine tasks (and, thus, the technology itself integrates the work flow), and 
when the environment is relatively stable and predictable, advantages ma> 
be pined with relatively greater activity structuring When individual skills 
pd abilities are high and widely dispersed the technology requires coor 
dinalion and interdependence across diverse units, and when the environ 
ment IS dynamic and unpredictable the advantages for both the individual 
members and the organization may accrue to relatively lower degrees of role 
and activity specification Specification in all situations seems unwarranted 
Anaijsis of the context and other situational factors seems highly desirable 
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in exchange for monetary inducements the organization has to offer. This 
type of exchange involves the individual’s subjecting himself to certain 
kinds of control in order to obtain the ‘Tewards" desired from the 
organization Examples, of course, include most business and governmental 
organizations, in fact, almost any find of organization where the use of the 
term “employee” is appropriate to designate members 

3 NormaUxe Organizations that use moral controls to influence the 
behavior and actions of members Examples would include religious or- 
ganizalions, political parties, voluntary associations, etc The use of such 
“moral controls” depends upon members having a positive and highly 
committed orientation to the organization 

Etzioni's system can be compared with other typologies of organiza' 
lions, such as that of Blau and Scott (mentioned in the previous chapter) 
One difference between these two widely cited typologies is that the 
Blau-Scoti approach has the organization as the dependent variable, where- 
as the Etzioni scheme has organizations as the independent vanable with the 
type of control structure as the dependent variable (Hal) et a1 , 1967) In any 
event, it is clear that the Etzioni system places great emphasis on controls as 
a basis for distinguishing among different kinds of organizations As with 
other organizational typologies, however, unequivocal classification is dif- 
ficult, since many organizations seem to contain elements of all three types 
of controls 

There are various other ways to categorize types of controls and control 
systems used m the kinds of organizations that are the focus of this 
book — ! c , organizations that employ people For example, one can classify 
control systems on the basis of their content — whether they deal with (I) 
administrative, (2) financial, or (3) production performance matters Or, they 
can be viewed in terms of iheir purpose (1) providing top management with 
information necessary for long range planning (2) providing management 
with information necessary to apply motivational leverage to employees to 
meet or exceed performance standards and (3) providing individual em 
ployees with direct feedback dunng ongoing performance on their job 
(Lawler, m press) 

An additional interesting method for classifying control systems has 
been developed by Woodward as a result of her investigations of the 
relationship of technology to organization structure (Woodward, 1970, 
Rackham &. Woodward, 1970) Her classification approach is based on two 
dimensions whether the controls are personal or impersonal, and whether 
they are unified in a single system or exist in multiple form This approach is 
diagrammed in Figure 9 2 Woodward believes that ‘the normal process of 
industrial and technical development would move a firm (from condition 1 to 
condition 4)" (1970. p 30) The small entrepreneurial firm would have highly 
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the individual— he "looks good"— but is not necessarily functional for the 
total organization In effect, means toward objectives become ends in 

themsehes • ik,/ 

A good example of this type of dysfunction of controls is provided oy 
Blau (1955) m his description of the operation of an employment agency m a 
state government* 

An instrument intended to further the achievement of organizational objectives, 
statistical records constrained interviewers to think of maximizing the indices as 
their major goal, sometimes at the expense of these very objectives They 
avoided operations which would take up time without helping them to improve 
their record, such as interviewing clients for whom application forms had to be 
made out, and wasted their own and the public’s lime on activities intended only 
to raise the figures on their record Their concentration upon this goal, since it 
was important for their ratings, made them unrcponsivc to requests from clients 
that would interfere with its attainment (p 43) 

A second type of dysfunction that can result from control procedures 
concerns the provision of invalid data into the system Such data are of two 
types data concerning what can be accomplished and data concerning what 
has been accomplished Examples of the former include the proverbial duels 
between some production employees and lime-study staff personnel, where- 
in the worker attempts to convince the rate setter that the job can be 
performed at only a certain speed when in fact it is possible to do it much 
faster (Whyte, 1955) The budget estimates that various units provide m 
selling an overall organizational budget can also be sources of invalid 
data concerning what is possible and achievable m an organizational system 
(Argyris, 1951, 1964, Hofstede, 1967) Examples of invalid data about what 
has actually occurred m a situation range all the way from incidents 
involving rank and-file workers on pay incentive plans (e g . Roethlisberger 
& Dickson. 1939) to managers involved in providing data for management 
mformaiion systems (eg, Argyns, 1971, Afumforef & Banks, 1967, Pet- 
ligrew, 1970) 

The reasons why control systems can result in such instances of invalid 
dam being generated and placed mto use by the organization are varied In 
some cases it can be due to the desire to get lower standards set, in others, 
the motivation may be to disguise performance levels that do not meet 
standards, or even to discredit the particular control system itself- SliU 
another reason may be that the organization demands data that are not 
readily available m valid and reliable form yet the employee feels compelled 
by the system to provide them (Lawler. 1975) 

Resistance to control systems is a commonly cited event m the 
behavioral literature on organizations The pnmary cause advanced for this 
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addition, if controls provide the individual with feedback about his perform 
jnce — almost everyone likes to know “How am 1 doing*^" — this can be a 
positive aspect for many people if rt is not also accompanied and outweighed 
by other negative features of the system It is probably safe to assume that 
most employees in most organizations will have ambivalent attitudes toward 
control systems — seeing some degree of threat but also recognizing that 
both the individual and the organization can gam something from them 

Factors Aflecting Reactions to Control Structures In a recent 
extensive review of the literature concerning control systems m orgamza 
lions (Lawler, 1975) a number of factors were identified that seemed to 
be crucial m determining the success or failure of various types of controls 
such as budgets, incentive pay systems, management information systems, 
and the like We will briefly summarize some of these more important 
factors by referring to the four elements of control structures 

Factors relating to Standards The most obvious aspect of standards 
that IS likely to affect employees’ attitudes and behavior concerns how high 
or difficult the standards are Clearly, if standards are set too low, individuals 
will be prone to disregard them and not be affected by them However, it 
does not follow that organizations will therefore gam the most by setting 
extremely high standards If the standards are too high, they can be 
perceived as unrealistic b> those who are expected to meet them, and this in 
turn can engender hostility and resistance both overt and covert, to them 
Psychological research on motivation would seem to indicate that moder- 
ately high standards offer the best climate for effective control systems 
The degree of difficulty or the level of standards cannot, however, be 
separated as an issue from the question of who sets them Research would 
tend to indicate that if the individuals who will be impacted by the standards 
feel that they have not had some opportunity to help determine them, they 
are much less likely to be motivated to try to meet them In other words, 
standards are less likel> to be accepted if they are seen as being unilaterally 
set especially if those who set the standards are not seen as particularly 
qualified to do so by those who are expected to adhere to them 

One other factor relating to standaitis that can influence reaction to 
them relates to their degree of clarity Clarity of course is something of a 
two-edged sword in that if there is a great deal of ambiguity m the standards, 
individuals arc likely lo find ways to meet the ‘ letter” but not the “spirit” of 
them, but if they arc loo precise (as we have previously noted) they ma> be 
resented for not providing reasonable leeway for variations m performance 
(Miles & Vergm 1966) Research points to clarity of standards as a desirable 
objective as long as it does not also include unnecessary precision and 
inflexibility 
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this makes ihe particular control extremely salient in the eyes of the 
emplojee This is not necessarily bad, of course, because it can serve to 
emphasize what behavior is desired and what is not Attaching rewards and 
penalties to control systems can thus positively influence motivation On the 
other hand it can lead to less desirable consequences such as an over 
emphasis on narrow, short run.and easily measured aspects of performance 
to the detnment of broader more long run organizational objectives 
Furthermore, excessive emphasis on certain control measures can increase 
the likelihood and temptation for invalid data to be pul into the system In 
short if the uses of the data tend to be for self feedback and for 
organizational planning rather than merely for administering rewards and 
penalties it will be easier for the organization to gam acceptance of the 
controls Nevertheless this issue of the relationship of control systems to 
reward systems is so complex that we will devote a whole chapter (Chapter 
12) to a comprehensive consideration of reward practices 

In concluding this section on factors affecting reactions to control 
structures it is important to point out that individual differences cannot be 
Ignored A given control system may be reacted to quite positively by a 
majority of employees but negatively by others Often such reactions may 
seem relatwely independent of the particular characteristics of the systems 
themselves TTiis is because sometimes the characteristics of individuals 
may be the major source for reaction variance 

Individual difference factors appear to play an especially strong role in 
determining the effectiveness of using participation in the setting of stan 
dards and self-control to keep performance in line with these standards 
More specifically, participation and strong reliance on self-control seem 
contraindicated when self-esteem and need for achievement are low and the 
person is high on aulhontanan tendencies Since most people are not at 
either extreme on these dimensions this indicates that organizations and 
individuals will be generally positive toward control systems that do not 
exclude opportunity for participation and self control but which also do not 
rely totally on these methods 


IMPACrrS ON BEHAVIOR 

At vanous points throughout the eariier portions of this and the previous 
chapter wre hav e discussed some of the relationships between contextual and 
structural factors on the one hand and behavioral consequences on the other 
hand Here we will attempt to provide an overview of the impacts of 
organization design on behavior 

In this connection scieral conclusions tiase emerged from the matcnal 
we have reviewed These would include the following 
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claimed, they also can lead to mediocre performance, frustration, anxiety, 
and conflict This is especially so if the designs do not seem adapted to the 
particular types of tasks and employees that are present in the organization 
Thus, one type of design seems no more a universal solution than another 

type T7 

It also seems necessary to state a corollary of the above conclusion r or 
organizations of any size and complexity, it is unlikely that there is one type 
of design that will have equally effective positive impacts on behavior in all 
parts of the organization Thus, in many situations, multiple structures seem 
called for rather than a single structure applied across diverse parts and 
groups (as was so well demonstrated in the Lawrence & Lorsch, 1967, 
research) There is no reason, for example, why upper levels must be 
structured in the same manner as lower levels, or staff departments in the 
same way as line departments 

Finally, we come to the conclusion that there are some combinations of 
context and structure that appear to be more beneficial (e g , producing 
feelings of psychological success for individuals and better performance for 
organizations) to both employees and organizations than other arrange- 
ments These have been highlighted by several investigators (e g , Fried- 
lander, 1970, Lawrence & Lorsch, 1967, Morse & Lorsch, 1970, Burns &. 
Stalker, 1961) Basically their ideas embody what Lawrence and Lorsch 
label a “coniingency” approach, and reduce to the following 

Organic, low structured, nonbureaucratic-iype designs are most effec- 
tive when 

Individuals have relatively high skills, widely distributed 

Individuals have high self-esteem and strong needs for achievement, 
autonomy, and self realization 

The technology is rapidly changing, nonroutine, and involves many 
nonprogrammable tasks 

The environment is relatively dynamic and complex 

Mechanistic, high structured, more bureaucratic like designs are most 
effective when 

Individuals are relatively inexperienced and unskilled 

Individuals have strong needs for secunty and stability 

The technology is relatively stable and involves standardized materials 
and programmable tasks 

The environment is fairly calm and relatively simple 

Lest an>onc be tempted to conclude that these involve invidious 
compansons. let him be reminded that not all employees are highly skilled 
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and experienced not all individunls wnnt high degrees of freedom and 
autonomy in work situations not all technology involves highly intricate 
tasks etc The trend over time may well be in this direction but at present 
there is still so much variation across organizational situations on all these 
dimensions that sophisticated analysis continues to be required for achiev 
mg appropriate designs Furthermore one must bear in mind (as Pugh 
Hickson and colleagues and Hall have shown) that organization structures 
and designs tend to be multidimensional rather than completely unitary It is 
therefore extremely difficult to bring about high or lou structure m all 
respects Perhaps for the people who have to work m these organizations 
this is just ns well 


REVIEW AND DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

2 What are some of the indices that might be used to specify the size of an 
organization*’ What are the problems associated with each of these indices'’ 

2 Even if one could iccurately determine size the prediction of organizational 
behTvior using such an objective measure of the organization might not 
necessarily be improved Why'’ 

3 What are the major relationships that have been found in previous research 
between sizeond (I) attitudes and (2) behavior of employees'* What do these 
relationships imply as far as (he design of organizations is concerned? 

4 HowdomatrixorganizationalformsdifTerfromthemore traditional organize 
lionat forms? What are their idvanfages md disadvantages’ 

5 Under what circumstances would an administrator be likely to sirurcturc his 
organization along mechanistic Jmes*’ What circumstances would lead to the 
development of a more organic organizational structure*’ 

6 What IS ihe relationship if any between concentration of authority in an 
organization and the stability of the environment in which it operates’ 

7 As Tabic 9 3 indicates there appears to be n h gh degree of convergence among 
orgamzationai ibeorists on the use of role sjJccificity as i dimension on which 
organizTiions vary Why do you think so many authorities on the subject have 
wiUen about this particular dimension’ 

8 To whai degree if any will the type of control structure in an organization 
influence other organizationally relevant vansbles (eg authority structure 
activities structure etc 

9 Etziom s lypologv (p 263) is based on the control structure prcdomimnlly used 
fay an orginizaiion Is ic possible for subumts wiihm an organization to have 
control struclures that deviate greatly from the predominant organizational 
control structure’ Would it be wise to design an orginization with control 
slniciures that vary from one subunit to another’ 

10 Control systems ore designed (ideally) to produce what might be termed 
orgnmzation'illy functional consequences Explain how i/jjfunciiona) conse 
ijuenccs may TcsvJt from the use of controls 
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The Design of Work 


As shown in Chapters 8 and 9, the way organizations are designed and the 
kinds of s\r\iclures used to guide and comroiatuvvties within them can have 
a considerable effect on how they function In this chapter, we focus on one 
particular structural issue, namely, the design of the work done by indiv idual 
organization members As will be seen, the way ;obs and tasks are designed 
ma> be one of the most substantial influences on the work motivation and 
productivity of individuals in organizations 

The chapter begins with a histoncal overview of managerial thought 
about how work “should be” structured Discussion then turns to a set of 
general issues about job designs which must be resolved if an “optimal” 
strategy for structuring work is ever to be achieved On the basis of these 
issues and the state of current knowledge about them, a new approach to 
work design is proposed which is intended to maximize the likelihood that 
individuals will become intrinsically motivated on their jobs Finally, some 
of the interrelationships between the design of jobs and the design of larger 
organizational units are reviewed, and some suggestions are made for 

Z7« 
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opumjzmg the fit between people, their jobs, and the organizatjonal context 
in which work takes place 


MANAGERIAL PHILOSOPHIES OF WORK 
DESIGN 

Before the turn of the century the problem of work design could be dealt 
with on a more or less ad hoc basis— the cobbler entrepreneur who had to 
manage the design, production and marketing activities of himself and three 
fellow cobblers could afford to be reasonably casual about how the work 
was structured and tasks were allocated 

But as mass production technology increasingly replaced individual 
craftsmen and as orcamzaiions continued to grow m size, problems 
emerged Inefficiencies m the use of expensive machines cut into organiza 
lion productn ily, so did nonumform work procedures and practices It soon 
became clear to managers and engineers that if the promise of the new 
industrial era were to be realized, a more systematic approach to the design 
of work activities was needed The stage was set for the emergence of 
scientific management 

Scientific Management 

Developed and evangelized at the turn of the century by Frederick W 
Taylor, “scientific management” was nothing if it was not scientific The 
design of tasks and jobs was central to the notion of scientific management 
as illustrated in the fallow mg quotation from Taylor’s Principles of Scientific 
Management (1911) 

Perhaps the most prominent smele eJement m modern seienufic managemeni is 
the task idea The work of every workman is fully phnned out by the 
management at least one day m advance, and each mm receives in most cases 
eompJeie nniten inslnicpoos dcscnbmg m detail the nsk which he is to 
accomplish This task specifies not only »hai is to be done but how n is to 
be done and the exact lime allovsed for dome it And whenever the workmm 
succeeds in doing his task richt.aod within the time limit specified he receives 
an addition of from 30 per cent lo JOO per cent to bis ordinary wages These 
nsks are carefully planned, so that both good and careful work are called for in 
their performance but it should be distincify understood that in no case is the 
workman called upon to work at a pace which would be injurious to his 
health fp 59J 

The principles unilerliins the scjenulic mamEemenl approach lo work 
design may be summarized On lerminology rcicsani lo the approach) as 
follows 
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1 The work lo be done should be studied scientifically to determine, in 
quantitative terms when possible, (a) how the work should be partitioned 
among \anous workers for maximum simplicity and efiiciency and (b) how- 
each segment of the work should be done most efficiently Such analyses 
specified, for example, the exact weight and size of shovels which should be 
used for handling various kinds of material and the exact spacing of rest 
breaks for maximum workday productivity 

2 Employees selected for the work should be as perfectly matched to 
the demands of the job as possible Workers must, of course, be physically 
and mentally capable of the work, but care should be taken as well to ensure 
that they are not oxerquoUfied for the job For example, m discussing the 
kind of man needed to handle pig iron, Taylor (191 1, p 59) argued 


Nov. one of the \ery first requirements fora man who is fit to handle pig iron as 
a regular occupation is that he more nearly resembles in his mental make up the 
ox than any other ty pe The man who is mentally alert and intelligent is for this 
very reason entirely unsuited to what would, for him be the grinding monotony 
of work of this character Therefore the workman who is best suited to handling 
pig iron IS unable to understand the real science of doing this class of work He 
IS so stupid that the word * percentage’ has no meaning for him and he must 
consequently be trained by a man more intelligent than himself into the habit of 
working m accordance with the laws of this science before he can be successful 

3 As suggested by the latter portion of the above quotation, employees 
should be trained very carefully by managers to ensure that they perform the 
work exactly as specified by the prior scientific analysis of the work In 
addition, many planners and supervisors are kept near the worker to make 
certain that he is in fact performing the work exactly as he is supposed to, 
and that there are no distractions or activities which the worker must attend 
to other than productive work itself The work of the supervisors is 
subdivided into functional specialties just as was the case for the workman 
himself For example, in discussing shopwork Taylor specifies seven 
different supervisors (whom he calls ‘ teachers'*) who are constantly on the 
floor available to help and guide the working employee, these are the 
inspector,” the “gang boss ” the “speed boss,” the “repair boss,” the “time 
clerk,’ the “route clerk,” and the ’’disciplinarian ” 

4 Finally, to provide motivation for the employee to try to follow the 
detailed procedures and work practices which are laid out for him and 
constantly enforced by supervisors, a substantial monetary bonus should be 
established to be paid upon successful completion of each day’s work 
The scientific management approach was highly controversial at the 
time It was introduced but it gradually came to be accepted by a large 
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number of managers cnsmccrs, and indusmal pycholog.sts Indeed, ,t 
sn.,« ned a whole new technological and research culture aimed a providing 
the hinds of skills and data necessary for successful implementation of the 
scmnX management philosophy There have been, for example, massiv 
research clforts aimed .it describing and analyzing jobs to a 

svsmltic basis for selecting, training, evaluating, and compensating em- 

",;;c;irn:e.,n;of accomplishing work 
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there uere many )ob applicants from v.hQm to choose, the more generally 
educated and skilled tended to be hired 

Unfortunatelv, it turned out that many emplojees did not like working 
on routine, simplified jobs, and some employees did not like it intensely In 
addition to complaints from emplojees and from their supervisors about the 
jobs, empirical studies began to appear in the management literature which 
suggested that absenteeism and turnover ns well as employee dissatisfaction 
often increased v.hen the jobs were oversimplified and routinized 

As far back as 1924, a study of several simplified jobs (in which a 
complete work cycle took less than one minute) found that emplojees on 
these jobs frequentlj were bored and, apparently in response to their 
boredom, Ihej took unauthorized breaks from their work whenever possible 
(V'emon, t924) Thirty hvc jears tstcr the ladings of a senes of employee 
attitude surveys carried out m a nationwide retail organization showed that 
both employee morale and productive output were lower in jobs which were 
highly segmented and simplified (Worthy, 1950) A large-scale study, earned 
out m the 1950s, of the reactions of over 1.000 assembly-line workers to their 
jobs at an automobile plant found quite high levels of absenteeism, turnover, 
and job dissatisfaction among employees with repetitive, machine-paced 
assembly line jobs (Walker &. Guest, 1952) Recent unpublished data from a 
large automobile manufactunng plant supports the earlier findings turnover 
among assembly line workers at this plant was reported by company 
management to be over 100 percent m a single year 

A verbatim record of the way one employee m the 1952 (Walker &. 
Guest) auto assembly Ime study desenbed his job and his reactions to it is 
presented in Figure lO-l This description, which provides considerable 
insight into the psjchological djnamics of working on an assembly-line job, 
IS paired in the figure w iih a report of conditions at a new, “state-of-the-art” 
automobile plant which began operations at Lordstown. Ohio, in the early 
1970s 


The Job-Enlargement Revolution 

Faced with an apparently nsing tide <>f dissatisfaction, absenteeism, and 
turnover among employees with highly simplified jobs, a number of re- 
searchers and company managers coiicluded m the late 1940s and early 
1950s that the trend toward simplification and routinization of work had 
gone too far One of the businessmen uho reached this conclusion was 
Thomas J Watson, Sr founder of IBM Jhe storj is told (and may in fact be 
true) that Mr Watson while walking through one of IBM*s manufacturing 
plants, came upon a milling machine operator w ho was standing idlj beside 
hts machine waiting to start it The operator informed Mr Watson that he 
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was not allowed to set up his machine or inspect the output from it. but only 
to actually operate the machine On further questioning he indicated that he 
felt he was quite competent to perform the setup and inspection operations 
Taken aback by the inefficiency of this segmentation of work activities, and 
probably empathizing with the frustration that the worker must have'felt, 
Mr Watson is reported to have strongly suggested to local management that 
machine operators be allowed to perform the full milling operation- 
including machine setup and inspection The suggestion was accepted by 
plant management (albeit quite reluctantly— since it was directly counter to 
prevailing notions about how to design work for optimum efficiency) and 
later was expanded upon The ultimate result was both a substantial cost 
savings for the company (since the need for inspectors and setup men 
decreased almost to nothing) and a substantial increase m employee 
productivity and job satisfaction (Walker, 1950) 

Soon a large number of similar job enlargement” experiments were 
underway around the country Typically when a job was experimentalJj 
enlarged, employees would be given responsibility to set up and inspect their 
own work, to make decisions about methods and procedures to be used and 
within broad limits to set their own work pace Often the net effect was that 
jobs which had been simplified and segmented into mnny small pans were 
simply put back together again and made the responsibility of individual 
workers 

An illustrative case of an early job enlargement effort was one involving 
workers nssemblmg a small centrifugal water pump used m washing 
machines (Kilbndge, 1960) Pnor to job enlargement the pumps were 


assembled by six operators on a conveyor line, with eachoperoiorperform- 
ing a particular part of the assembly Each worker spent about 1/2 minute on 
each pump and total pump assembly time was about I 3/4 minutes The job 
was changed so that each worker assembled an entire pump, inspected it, 
and placed his own ideniifying mark on the pump In addition the assembly 
operations were roif whicbcarh worker had 

more freedom to control hts work pace than had been the case under the 
conveyor system The investigator reported that after the job had been 
enlarged, total assembb lime decreased to about I 1/2 minutes, qualit> 
tmnrov ed. and important cost savings were realized 

Numerous other jobs have been expenmcntally enhrged in the last 
decade and those experiments which have been reported m the research 
i.fpr\ture cencralh have been described as successful (cf Ford. 1969 Divis 
itTavlor 1972 Wallers Associates. in press) Indeed, bv the cirlj J970s 
ihB ‘mwulir m'odn hid lumcd 'h' •btuc-collar blues’ into an issue of 
nalronal concern, and job enlarscmcnt shossed all Ihe signs of aiming into a 


national fad 
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Life on the Assembly Line — around 1950 

My job IS to weld the cowl to the metal underbody I take a jig off the bench, put it 
in place and weld the parts together The jig is all made up and the welds are 
made in set places along the metal Exactly twenty-five spots The line runs 
according to schedule Takes me one minute and fifty-two seconds for each job 
\ walk along the hne as it moves Then I snap the jig off, walk back down the line, 
throv/ it on the bench, grab another just in time to start on the next car The cars 
differ, but it's practically the same thing Finish one— then have another one 
staring me in the face 

I don't like to work on the line— no man likes to work on a moving line You 
can’t beat the machine Sure maybe 1 can keep ilupforan hour butitsrugged 
doing It eight hours a day, every day in the week all year long 

During each day 1 get a chance for a breather ten minutes in the morning 
then a half-hour for lunch then a few minutes in the afternoon When I m 
working there is not much chance to get a breather Sometimes the line breaks 
down When It does we all yell 'Whoopee* Aslong as the line keeps moving 1 ve 
got to keep up with it On a lew jobs I know, some fellows can work like hell up 
the line then coast Most jobs you cant do that If I get ahead maybe ten 
seconds, the next model has more welds to it so it takes ten seconds extra You 
hardly break even You’re always behind When you get too far behind you get 
m a hole— that s what we call it All hell breaks loose I get in the next guy sway 
The foreman gets sore and they have to rush in a relief man to bail you out 
It s easy for them time study fellows to come down there with a stop watch 
and figure out just how much you can do m a minute and fifty two seconds 
There are some things they can see and record v/ith their stop watch But they 
can t clock how a man feels from one day to the next Those guys ought to work 
on the line for a tew weeks and maybe they It feel some things that they never 
pick up on the stop watch 

I like a job where you feel like you re accomplishing something and doing it 
right When everything s laid out for you and the parts are all alike there s not 
much you feel you accomplish The big thing is that steady push of the 
conveyor — a gigantic machine which I can i control 

You know it s hard to feel that you are doing a good quality job There is 
that constant push at high speed You may improve after you ve done a thing 
over and over again, but you never reach a point where you can stand back and 
say "Boy I done that one good That s one car that got built right If I could do 
my best I d get some satisfaction outofv/orking bull can tdo as good work as I 
know I can do 

My job IS all engineered out The jigs and fixtures are all designed and set 
out according to specifications There are a lot of little things you could tell 
them but they never ask you You go by the bible They have a suggestion 
system, but the fellows don t use it too much because they re scared that a new 
way to do it may do one of your buddies out of a job 
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Lffe on the Assembly Line— In the Early 1970s 

The Vega workers (at the new Lordstown Ohio assembly plant) are echoing a 
rank-and-fil© demand that has been suppressed by both union and manage- 
ment for the past twenty years HUMANIZE WORKING CONDITIONS 

Hanging around the parking lot between shifts, I learned immediately that 
to these young workers "It s not the money ' 

"It pays good, said one. "but it s driving me crazy " 

"I don't want more money, said another None of us do " 

"I do " said his friend 'So I can quit quicker ' 

"lt‘s the job. everyone said But they found it hard to describe the lob 

Itself 

"My father worked in auto for thirty-five years,’ said a clean-cut lad, "and 
he never talked about the job What s there to say’ A car comes. I weld it A car 
comes. I weld it A car comes, I weld il One hundred and one times an hour ” 

I asked a young wife. "What does your husband tell you about his work’" 
"He doesn't say what he does Only il something happened like, ' My hair 
caught on fire." or "Something fell In my face ’ 

"There s a lot of variety in the paint shop," said a dapper twenty-lwo-year- 
ofd up from West Virginia "Vou clip on the color hose, bleed out the old color, 
and squirt Clip bleed, squirt, think, clip, bleed, squirt, yawn, clip, bleed, squirt, 
scratch your nose Only now the Gee-Mads have taken away the time to scratch 
your nose " 

A (ong-haif reminisced- "Before the Go-Mads, when 1 had a good job like 
door handles. I could get a couple of cars ahead and have a whole minute to 
relax " 

I asked about diversions “What do you do to keep from going crazy’ ’ 
"Well, certain fobs like (he pit you can light up a cigarette without them 
seeing ' 

"( go to the waslepaper basket I wait a certain number of cars, then find a 
piece of paper to throw away " 

"I have fantasies You know what I keep imagining’ I see a car coming 
down It's red So I know ifs gonna have a black seat, black dash, black 
interiors But I keep thinking what if somebody up there sends down the wrong 
color interiors— like orange, and me putting in yellow cushions, bright yelfowi" 
"There's always water fights, paint fights, or laugh, talk, tell jokes Anything 

so you don't feel like a machine " 

But everyone had the same hope “You're always waiting for the line to 
break down " 


Figure 10-1 Life on the assembly line Aroimd 19W and in ihe 
sarlv 1970s (Sources R H Guest ' Men and Machines An As- 
sembly-line Worker Looks at H)s Job." ' jurfe 

and e’^Garson. ‘Luddites In Lordstown Harpers Magazine June 
1972, pp 6&-63 
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CURRENT ISSUES IN WORK DESIGN 

How then, should jobs be designed in contemporary organizations'^ The 
brief histor> of thought, research, and practice rcvie\ved above seems to 
lead simultaneously to two contradictory conclusions On the one hand, the 
principles of job design derived from scientific management— i e , simplify- 
ing and segmenting work into small tightly defined pieces — apparently can 
lead to improvements in job performance, at least in the kinds of settings 
researched by Taylor and his associates Yet. on the other hand, the more 
recent job enlargement experiments — m which jobs were made more 
demanding, more complex, and less tightly defined — also are reported as 
successful in improving productive effectiveness 

The fact of the matter is that few data presently are available v. hich are 
helpful m evaluating the sometimes contradictory results of studies of job 
design Many research findings about the effects of different types of work 
design are based on one shot case studies of changes made in a single job in 
a single organization Further, the studies have addressed almost exclusively 
production jobs in industrial organizations and have little direct applicabil 
ily to the design of other types of work — such as managerial, professional, 
and service activities Thus, while the studies have been provocative of 
thought and encouraging of further experimentation they have added little 
in the way of cumulative jyjfemfl/ic knowledge about how the design of jobs 
makes differences in on the job performance and attitudes 

Most contemporary organizational psychologists probably would argue 
that job enlargement is more right than wrong and the principles of job 
desien denied from scientific management are more wrong than right Yet 
these arguments would of necessity be based mainly either on personal 
values or on rather (angeniiat research evidence for solid research data on 
fundamental issues relevant to how work should be designed have only very 
recently started to become available 

In the sections to follow we will discuss several. ajm.sjjnn.s.ibaJ.w.e. 
believe arc central to the development of fuller understanding of the design 
of work, and then we will propose a conceptual framework which may be 
useful in organizing and extending knowledge in the area 


What Criteria Should Be Used in Evaluating Job Designs? 

The Etficlency Criterion The traditional criterion used to evaluate 
most joh-dcsign experiments has been some form of * work efficiency * It 
h IS been argued that more efficient jobs will lead to lower labor costs, which 
will in turn lead to increased organizational effectiveness And, from a 
purely rational technological perspective, a good case can be made that 
when jobs ire simplified and roulimzed efficiency should go up and labor 
cosis go down Simple jobs can be filled with relatively simple people It is 
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easier and less expensive to recruit an unskilled worker off the street than Jt 
IS to locate a highly skilled individual Further, simple jobs can be learned 
ver> quickly decreasing the need for expensive training programs and 
training staffs Since training is not an important problem, it also becomes 
economically feasible to interchange ^^orkers among different jobs as 
day-to day staffing needs change Finally many standardized and special- 
ized jobs — especially in mdustnal organizations — hate the additional ad 
vantage that they can be mechanically paced Presumably this should create 
conditions under which production can be made quite predictable and 
consistent, since the rate of production is determined by the speed at u hich 
the machine runs, and machine speed is controlled by management 

The kinds of considerations outlined above are all relevant and im 
portant in making decisions about the genera) impact of job dcsigns^and. 
indeed, when such considerations are taken by themselves ihev strongly 
imply that standardized simplified jobs are likely to be optimal for org iniza- 
tiona! effectiveness But these considerations also very much reflect an 
“engineering” orientation to the design of work This is not coincidental 
Taylor, the founder of the movement toward simplified and routmized jobs, 
was himself an engineer, and most work design changes earned out in this 
country since the inception of scientific management have been done by 
industrial “methods’* engineers 


Problems with the Efficiency Criterion What is omitted when job 
design IS examined strictly from an engineering viewpoint, of course, is the 
impact of the job on the human being who must perform it The assumption 
frequently has been made that the responses of people to their viork can be 
programmed and controlled just as can the technology involved By machine 
pacing and close supervision, it has been argued, human variability can be 

made negligible ^ u * ^ . 

The research literature suggests that the above view grossly undcresti 
mates several factors (f J the intensity of the reactions of some workers to 
highly simplified and routmized work, (2) workers’ ingenuity in fighting back 
when ihcv are unhappy, and (3) the costs of these responses to the 
organization Research data reviewed earlier (e^: . Walker Guest. 1952) 
suonslv indicate (Inf at least some workers are very unhappy when they 
have no control over vvhnt happens on the job. when their work has hiflc 
vaneiv or challcnce for them, and when the work is so simplified and 
seemented that U has Idtle or no intnnsic meaningfuincss to them Km 
plovees may behaviorally deal with such dissatisfactions in a variety of 
wnvs— some which have little impnct on organizational cffecti>ene>s, and 
others which are quite deirimcnial lothesmooih.cffcctive functionmgof an 

far barl as .hr IWOs (c c . Vernon. 1924) fnnnd )/.•.) norfrrs 
on short r>cL repenn.e jobs ,cnded.>'--«,rn .her ros.nre ornJjns. .her 
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seating position frequently while on the job Many automobile drivers will 
engage in analogous behaviors, such as slapping the face, singing, or flexing 
various muscles, to deal with monotonous driving conditions These activi- 
ties have the effect of introducing at least a token level of variety into work 
activities and probably serve merely to keep the worker awake at no real 
cost to the organization 

Other ways of dealing with a routine, rcpetilive, simplified job are not so 
innocuous The phrase “throwing a monkey wrench in the works” is based 
in reality many supervisors of assembly-line jobs can tell some horror 
stones about how employees have sabotaged the line by just this means 
While managers sometimes attribute such destructive behavior to a “lack of 
responsibility” or to “psychological problems” of the employees, those who 
have had to man lower level jobs during strikes have found — much to iheir 
surprise — that they were engaging in some of the same behaviors for which 
they had previously condemned their subordinates 

A less destructive but also dysfunctional way that some employees deal 
with disenchantment with ihcir jobs is to stay away from work relatively 
frequently or to resign and find work elsewhere (cf Porter & Steers, 1973, 
for a recent review of relevant studies) High employee absenteeism and 
turnover can be extraordinarily cosily to an organization For example, if 
too many workers leave, even minimal training costs begin to become 
significant, and expenses of recruitment, selection, payroll accounting, and 
supervision all increase as well When absenteeism is high, a large fioat of 
extra employees must be maintained on a standby basis to man the jobs In 
addition, high absenteeism usually means that employees are likely to use up 
all or most of their paid sick-leave lime The result is a relatively smaller 
return to the organization for dollars spent on wages 

Combining Efficiency and Satisfaction Costs such as those discus- 
sed above rarely have been considered in organizational decision making 
about how work should be designed Yet these costs easily could more than 
offset the engineered savings which are expected to accrue from simplified, 
standardized jobs Thus, m making evaluations of various ways of designing 
work It seems imperative that criteria involving human satisfaction and 
jadjustmcni to the work be considered in addition to engineering and 
technological assessments of potential work efficiency That is, neither a 
(grossly inefficient job which makes employees joyously happy nor a highly 
efficient job which is dissatisfying and frustrating to employees is likely to be 
Ifacihtativc of long term organizational effectiveness 

An optimal state of affairs, of course, would be a job which was 
designed so that an employee could gam important personal satisfactions tn 
direct proportion to the degree that he worked effcicntly and effectively 
toward the go^ls of the organization (cf Chapter 4) If jobs could be so 
designed, it might be possible to have simultaneously both high productive 
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obtained Finally, by using powerful monetary incentives which are con- 
tingent upon strict adherence to prescribed procedures, voluntary suppres- 
sion of individual differences can m some cases be literally “bought” from 
an employee, at least for a time 

In practice, however, it has been found that attempting to suppress 
individual differences among employees is not a viable long-term strategy 
Differences among people invariably show themselves, even when the 
situation IS lightly constrained Research evidence discussed earlier in this 
chapter shows that many individuals react quite negatively to a loss of 
discretionary control over their work activities and that they find ways to 
assert themselves in their work even when, as on the assembly line, such 
individuality theoretically is not possible 

Placement as a Strategy for Dealing with Individual Differences 
One way that or^nizations may avoid the negative consequences of having 
to try to suppress individual differences is by carefully selecting employees 
and placing them in jobs where they will fit well Indeed, in outlining the 
principles of scientific management, Taylor was quite emphatic in recom- 
mending that individuals who are assigned to a particular “scientifically” 
designed job should be carefully selected so that they are neither under- 
qualified nor overqualified for U 

Consistent with Taylor’s recommendation, a large amount of research 
m traditional industrial psychology has been aimed at finding ways to obtain 
good matches between the skills required for various jobs and the abilities of 
prospective employees (see Chapter 5) There is no question but that the 
sophisticated testing and placement procedures which have been developed 
over the >ears have contributed greatly to the productive effectiveness of 
many organizations It should be noted, however, that the “test and select” 
approach to dealing with individual differences treats the a pnon design of 
jobs as “given” and deals only with finding people who are qualified to work 
on the jobs The actual design of jobs is left to methods engineers or to 
company managers, the organizational staff responsible for developing and 
administering the personnel selection program typically has little or nothing 
to sa> about how jobs might be designed m such a way that employees 
would be more likely to find their work motivating and satisfying rather than 
tedious and frustraimg 

The Importance of Personal Needs and Goals The tests and 
selection procedures which typically are used m industrial and business 
organizations tend to focus primarily on the abthl^ of employees to perform 
the work at adequate levels with little or no attention given to the more 
personal ps>choIogical needs or goals of the prospective employee It is 
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quite !o\s-level employees And, as the scientific management approach 
gamed populanty and became w idespread. the number of reported problems 
v.!th emplojee morale, absenteeism, and turnover did m fact increase 
Apparently what was an appropriate kind of job for some employees turned 
out to be highly inappropriate for others— and unfortunately for Taylor it 
appears that there are relatively few workers in this society for whom his 
job-destgn proposals, stnctly interpreted, would work exceptionally well 
Those who have experimented with job enlargement have encountered 
a set of difficulties analogous to the problems which eventually came to 
plague the house of the managers with a “scientific” persuasion Some of the 
major successes of job enlargement have been conducted in organizations 
(e g , IBM, AT&T) that tend to employ personnel who might, on the whole, 
be expected to be response e to a chance to show indiv idual mitiativ e and to 
take personal responsibility for a meaningful piece of work But as has been 
pointed out in a review of research on job enlargement (Hulin & Blood, 
1968), there also are a large number of job-enlargement expenments in which 
results are ambiguous The idea that enlarged jobs are universally better 
than simple jobs is not. the review concludes justified by research data 

Tov/ard a More Realistic View of Jobs and Individual Differences 
A large-scale study of the relationship between job characteristics and 
employee reactions was earned out in the mid 1960s in an effort to provide 
more systematic data than heretofore had been available on how differences 
in jobs affect employees (Turner & LawTcnce, 1965) As it turned out, the 
research also provided some significant and unexpected insights into the 
ways different groups of people arc affected by different types of jobs 
The researchers developed measures of six “requisite task attributes” 
which on the basis of existing research literature and an a pnon conceptual 
framework, were expected to relate positively to employee satisfaction and 
attendance The aiinbuies are fl> vanely, (2j autonomy (3) required social 
inieraclion (4) opportunities for social interaction, (5) knowledge and skill 
required, and (6) responsibility Scores on each of the six dimensions were 
obtained (or forty seven different jobs by observations m the field and 
interviews with employees and supervisors When the authors examined the 
relationships among the six requisite task attributes, they found that they 
were very closely interrelated Therefore, a summarv measure was derived, 
called the Requisite Task Attribute Index (RTA Index) This summarv index 
was used in ascertaining the relationships between the nature of jobs and 
worker satisfaction and attendance 

The authors expectations that employees working on jobs which were 
high on the RTA Index would have higher job satisfaction and lower 
absenteeism (an expectation that would have supported the point of view 
espoused by the advocates of job enlargement) were not fully supported 
Instead it appeared that the expected relationships held onh for norkers 
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the feelings and behavioral responses of employees at work Only as we 
understand hon jobs make differences can wc develop understanding of 
which charactenstics are critical m influencing employee reactions and 
which are less relevant And, of course, any attempt to match people and 
jobs requires some specification of the appropriate dimensions (of both the 
employees and of their jobs) on which (he matching is to be done 

An unfortunate charactciisuc of the research literature which currently 
exists on job design is that it focuses almost exclusively on industrial 
jobs— and especially on production jobs m industrial organizations Any 
truly general understanding of jobs and their effects must deal as well with a 
wide variety of job types (e g . service jobs, professional jobs, self- 
generated jobs) In the pages to follow, we will propose three different 
mechanisms by which jobs can affect people While most of the examples 
which will be used will involve production jobs m industry, reflecting the 
emphasis of previous research, our intent is that the proposals be more 
generally applicable to a broad range of jobs Nevertheless, no claim to 
exhaustiveness is made, there undoubtedly are ways that jobs make 
differences in addition to those proposed below, and there are particular 
types of jobs for which our analysis will have limited applicability What is 
claimed, however, is that the three mechanisms discussed here, taken 
together, are likely to account tor considerable variance in the responses of 
most workers to their jobs 

Affecting the Physiological Activation of Individual Employees 
Psychologists have for many years been interested in the conditions which 
induce a state of physiological activation in organisms and in the behavioral 
and affective consequences of being activated at vanous levels (see Chapter 
2, also Berlyne, 1967) Recently attempts have been made to use basic 
knowledge about aaivaiion to understand the effects of task characteristics 
on the work behavior of individuaJs in organiiaiifws * 

Activation theory can be helpful, for example, in understanding the 
ways people behave on highly repetitive jobs — and the reasons why certain 
behavior patterns develop In Figure 10-2 we quote a description (Scott, 
1966) of some of the behaviors which people engage in when working on 
jobs which provide minimal activation The figure shows how employees 
adapt (sometimes with dysfunctional consequences for organizational effec- 
tiveness) to a chrome slate of underactivation 

This theory also is relevant of course, to jobs which stimulate the 
individual to excessively high levels of activation Relatively less research 

*Tbe (H)cho(o£]cal co(.ntcrpan cf phyiMriopcal “wmvauoo" h mually icnn«d “arousal The latter 
l«-n n n Charten IJarsJ 14 where »e talk ab(Mtw>cu.)trnueiKe^ on the uvdivvlua! but lO the pTf^nt 

»h»e the enirhauv t\ pnfTurJy m the pVytnlogKal reactiortt to u»k Mimuli »c u4e the term 
act natioa " It i« uotlentood that the c»o tcniH are dmely related 
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has been earned out on such jobs however in large pan because relatively 
few jobs exist m contemporary society \thich provide the worker with too 
much activation A well Known example of such a job is that of the 
atr-traffic controller who must constantly deal with extraordinarily large 
amounts of constantly changing and hichly meaningful stimulation as he 
shepherds high speed aircraft along often crowded airways 

While activation theory clearly has much to offer researchers and 
managers interested in job design two thorny problems must be dealt with 
before the theory can realize jis full potential and gam applicability to 
real world job design problems First, means must be developed for measur 
trig levels of activation in meaningful terms and for determining the optimal 
level of activation for different individuals Without such data it will remain 
impractical to use activation theory tn predicimc or changing employee 
reactions to their jobs except in a very gross fashion—i e , m situations 
where it is clear that most employees are enormously overstimulated or 
understimulated by their jobs 

A second problem concerns ambiguities about the processes by which 
individuals adapt to c/innging levels in stimulation Apparently individuals 
levels of activation decrease markedly as a function of familiarity with a 
given stimulus situation, but after a period of rest re presentation of the 
same stimulus situation will once again raise the level of activation More 
complete understanding of the waxing and waning of activation in various 
circumstances could have many implications for job design practices-— for 
example, the practice of job rotation Those who advocate job rotation claim 
that if an individual cycles through several jobs each of which would be 
monotonous and boring if he remained on it for long periods of time, his 
work motivation can be kept reasonably high If, through additional research 
on activation theory, data can be developed which indicate how activation 
levels can be kept high through planned stimulus change, the theory will be 
able to contribute substantially to increasing the usefulness of the practice 
of job rotation If, however it turns out that there are general and inevitable 
decreases m activation level over extended periods of time regardless of the 
way different tasks and rest penods are cycled, the long term usefulness of 
job rotation plans would seem to be limited 


Establishing Conditions for Individual Need Satisfaction or Goal 
Achievement Depending on bow the work is arranged, jobs can provide 
snnous kinds of opportunities for employees to satisfy important needs or 
achieve important goals while at work Tor example, on some jobs there m ly 
be opportunities for workers to satisfy social needs, on others, personal 

growth needs, on others, midenal needs 

The point IS that jobs can affect behavior to the extent that they are 
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Activation theory anticipates a number of behavioral outcomes in tasks 
vihich require the constant repetition of a limited number of responses to 
stimulation which is configuratively simple and temporally unvarying 

As the individual becomes familiar with the surroundings and learns the 
responses required in the repetitive task a decline in activation level is 
expected With continued exposure at the task site (this) may lead to a 
decrement in performance If the activation level falls below the characteristic 
norm the individual will experience negative affect and will attempt to increase 
impact If he is prevented from engaging In impact increasing behavior the 
result IS a continuous decline m performance When confronted with these 
circumstances the individual may temporarily or permanently leave the task 
situation if these alternatives are readily available If the individual is successful 
in increasing stimulus impact the result would be an increase in the activation 
level and positive affect which is postulated to occur with shifts in activation 
toward the characteristic level The quality or quantity of performance or both 
may then be sustained or restored to its original level depending upon the 
nature of the impact modifying behavior 

It may be noted that any of a wide range of behaviors may be utilized to 
increase activation level Additional cortical stimulation resulting from thoughts 
of an anticipated hunting trip or the recall of a recent encounter with a sexual 
partner may offset a decline in activation level The individual may increase 
proprioceptive stimulation and thus sustain activation level by stretching 
alternating positions or otherwise varying his position at the task site Leaving 
to visit the water fountain another department or the rest room not only 


Figure ■te-2 Activat on theory anu \asK behav ot (Source Scou 
1966 pp 15>-16) 

designed so that achieieinent of satisfactions or goals is dependent upon 
some specifiable pattern of employee behavior Thus following the ex 
pectancy theory view of individual motivation (see Chapter 2) if an 
employee believes that generally desirable outcomes for himself will be 
more likely to result from engaging in behavior X than in behavior Y on the 
)ob It IS expected that he will in fact be more hkely to try to engage m 
behavior X 

The way jobs are designed can substantially determine the degree to 
which various kinds of behaviors will m fact lead to desired outcomes for 
particular types of employees— and therefore the extent to which such 
behaviors will be exhibited fay these employees Consider, for example a 
hypothetical employee who is pnmarily motivated to obtain social satisfac 
lions Though we arc oversimplifying him for the sake of the example, 
assume that this man loves to participate in interesting conversations and 
that be usually feels best about himscU when he finds he has been helpful or 
stimulating to another person through social interaction 

Imagine that this man works on a manufacturing job making small 
electrical fixtures at a circular table with five other employees Further 
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would experience considerable conflict belvi-ccn trying to maintain adequate 
levels of performance and trying to engage in relatiteli incompatible 
activities aimed at satisfying his social needs As a result, he might lend to 
(1) spend too much lime in social acliMlies and thereby perform poorly on 
the job, (2) spend the majonly of his energies performing the complex task 
and letting his social needs go mostly unsatisfied, or (3) try somehoi' to 
balance the inherently incompatible task and social activities For either of 
the last two possibilities it would be expected that the employee would 
become highly fnistraied on the job, would be dissatisfied, and might well 
respond to the dissatisfaction by being absent from work relatively fre- 
quently or by resigning from the job to find more personally acceptable work 
Finally, assume that the same person held a job as a customer service 
representative for a puhUc utility, m which his duties consisted mainly of 
answering telephone calls from customers and dealing with the problems 
they presented In this situation, it would be expected that the employee 
would show both ven. high levels of performance and.al the same time, high 
job satisfaction, good attendance, and long tenure with the organization 
Such a job would be nearly opumal for our hypothetical employee he could, 
while on the job, satisfy his personal needs best by working hard and well 
toward the goals of the organization, i e . bv being as helpful as possible to 
the customers who call in for assistance Moreover, the harder and more 
effectively he worked on the job, the more he would be able to satisfy his 
own needs and achieve his personal goals 

The point of the above example tslhat for this particular employee and 
for other employees with similar needs the nay the wort ts designed very 
strongly determines both the kinds of behaviors most likely to be engaged in 
and the satisfactions experienced wuh the work And again, U becomes very 
clear that what happens on the job is a joint function of the conditions for 
satisfaction which are created by the job design and the kinds of needs or 
goals which are of major importance to the employee 

As a final example of the same principle — but dealing with different 
kinds of needs and different job-design factors — consider young, highly 
skilled employees who are very much oriented toward being promoted and 
otherwise “making it” in the organization Imagine that these are young 
female accountants working for an auditing firm and that their jobs might be 
designed m one o! two ways First, U might be that they would work in 
auditing teams in w hich a group of employees together audit the accounts of 
a firm (spending a good deal of time on site at the customer firm) and 
produce a single team report Aliemaiively, ii might be possible to design the 
w ork so that in addition to the team report each indiv idual employ ee w ould 
hav c a certain set of responsibilities which were hers and hers alone Given 
our assumptions about the personal goals of these particular employees, it 
would be expected that individual effort and performance might be consider- 
ably higher in the second design than m the first — ^since upper management 
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In a major line of research relevant to the present discussion, McClel- 
land (1951, P 466) has defined a motive as “a strong affcclivc association, 
characterized by an anUcipalory goal reaction and based on past association 
of certain cues with pleasure or pain ” Thus, if in his previous work history . 
an individual has found that he experienced a good deal of pleasure (or pain) 
while working on some particular kind of task, that affeclivc state would 
become conditioned (in the Pavlovian sense) to the cues which were present 
at the time of the expenence (By “cues ’are meant simply those stimuli m a 
situation which can serve as “signals' to the person) In subsequent 
situations in which those cues were again present (as would be the case in 
performing the same task again or in performing a different but similar task), 
the prior affective state would be reactivated on a very small scale This 
reactivated affective state would serve as an incenlive for the individual to 
engage m behaviors which, based on previous experience, he believed would 
lead to the previously rewarding state of affairs (or avoid the previously 
punishing slate of affairs) 

One important function that tasks and jobs can serve, then, is to proxide 
cues ivhic/i sene to reactnate previously learned motives— le . to arouse 
needs in the work situation Thus, for example, if an individual has learned 
that when he is faced with a task of modetately high difficulty he expeTienccs 
positive feelings about himself when he succeeds, a need to achieve w ill tend 
to be aroused when he finds moderately strong difficulty cues present m a 
subsequent task And. to the extent that the individual also has learned that 
he IS most iikely to succeed on such tasks when he puts a good deal of effort 
into his performance activities, it would be expected that he would m fact 
work very hard on the new task to maximize the chances that he would once 
again obtain positive feelings about himself 

The present point of emphasis is that tasks and jobs which employees 
deal with m real world organizational settings are not likely to be motiva 
tjojially neutral Instead, they provide cues whsch, through the past exper- 
ience of the employees, serve to temporarily arouse or depress various need 
states And arousal or depression of a need state should importantly affect 
the degree to which employees respond behaviorally to opportunities m the 
work environment to satisfy that need slate 

This mechanism may have been operating for example, m a recent 
study which examined the performance of research and development 
scientists when faced with various kinds of “job pressures” (Hall & Lawler, 
1971) They found that when the researchers experienced pressures to (I) do 
especially high quality work and (2) assume responsibility m thevr work for 
the general financial well being of the organization, overall performance was 
higher It may be that for highly skilled employees doing organizationally 
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initiative and purposive direction toward life goals" (Kornhauser, 1965, P 
252) 

Summary We have suggested above that the way jobs are structured 
potentially can affect the reactions of people to their work in at least three 
ways These three mechanisms are 

1 Jobs can affect the level of activation of employees and thereby 
influence (a) their cognitive and motor capabilities to adequately perform the 
work and (b) their affective reactions to the work At either very high or very 
low levels of activation, performance efficiency is likely to be disrupted 
(through cognitiv e and motor disorganization at high activation, and through 
lack of attentiveness and responsiveness at low activation) 

2 Jobs can provide incentives for individuals to obtain satisfaction of 
important needs (or to achieve important goals) by engaging in particular 
on the job behaviors This mechanism would appear to have considerable 
potential for developing long term motivation of employees First, it offers 
the possibility that jobs can be designed so that the employee will be best 
able to obtain need satisfactions or achieve his goals by engaging m 
behaviors which are facilitative of organizational effectiveness It may be 
possible therefore, to develop means of simultaneoiisl} satisfying em 
ployees and achieving organizational goals through job design In addition, 
to the extent that employees develop work “strategies” based on their 
perceptions of what leads to personally desirable job outcomes, the motiva 
tional advantages accrued through this mechanism will tend to persist 
through lime and perhaps even generalize to other similar job or task 
situations 

3 Jobs can affect the need and goal states of employees directly, thereby 
indirectly influencing the kinds of opportuniiies for need satisfactions or 
goal aliammem that employees seek out These effects can be either 
sbiv?. ijyro. w. W. 'bn. t.’tsit •efi ■s'r/wTi *rurm , 

cues embedded m the task or work situation can serve to arouse motives 
from their normal levels and thereby provide additional incentives for 
employees to engage m need satisfying behaviors From the long-term 
effects, employees can learn to ialue vanous kinds of outcomes (eg, 
success at a difficult task, collective endeavors) through conimumg on the 
job experiences 

JOB DESIGN AND INTERNALIZED WORK MOTIVATION 
In the preceding pages, the general mechanisms through which jobs can 
make differences in the individual's work attitudes and behavior have been 
explored We turn now to the more specific and more practical question of 
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suggest that the original division of aspects of the workplace into motivators 
and h>giene factors may have been largely a function of a methodological 

artifact Contran to the expectations of the theory, a number of researchers 

have provided data which indicate that both satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
can derive both from intrinsic )ob (actors and from cxinnsic “surround” 
factors All things considered the general conceptual status of the theorv 
must be considered highly uncertain 

Aside from the dilTicullies m obtaining consistent empjncal support for 
the onginal two-factor dichoiomv, problems on the conceptual level anse 
when one attempts to use the theory to understand hou jobs should be 
designed for optimal work effectiveness and employee satisfaction The 
implementation of the theory m the AT&.T studies (Ford. 1969) assumes that 
the presence of the motivating conditions (i e . recognition, achievement, 
etc ) can poienttally motivate all employees And indeed, such an assump- 
tion IS not inconsistent with published statements of the theory, ii appears m 
fact that the theory has not y et been elaborated to specifv the w av in w hich 
charactenstics of workers interact with the presence or absence of the 
motivators in affecting worker performance and satisfaction — or even if 
such an interaction is to be expected Data reviewed at several points 
throughout this chapter have suggested strongly that the characteristics of 
workers must be considered if the impact of job design on worker affective 
and behavioral responses is to be fully understood (It may be that 
unmeasured interactions between employee characteristics and job charac 
lenstics are part of the reason that the job enlargement studies conducted at 
ATAT were not alwavs successful, unfonunately data are not available in 
the report of the AT^.T research which would allow testing of this 
possibihiv) 
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below, in the context of a more detailed discussion of three basic character- 
istics of “motivating” jobs 

I The job must allow a worker to feel personally responsible “ 
meaningful portion of his uork What is accomplished must be through the 
indi\ idual’s own efforts, he must realize that the work he does is his own and 
he must beheve that he personally is responsible for whatever successes and 
failures occur as a result of his work This does not mean, of course, that 
feelings of personal responsibhty for work outcomes cannot occur in team 
projects, all that is required is for team members to feel that their own 
efforts are important in accomplishing the task at hand 

The dimension autonomy (as specified by Turner and Lawrence) would 
seem to tap the degree to which workers feel personal responsibhty for their 
work In jobs high on measured autonomy, workers will tend to feel that 
they “own” the outcomes of their work, m jobs low on autonomy, a worker 
may feel that successes and failures on the job are more often due to the 
good work (or to the incompetence) of other workers or of his superior 
1 The job must proxide outcomes which are intrinsically meaningful or 
otheriMse experienced as uorthuhile to the mdntdual If an employee does 
not feel that his efforts make much difference to anybody, himself included, 

It IS unlikely that he will feel especially good if he works effectively ft 
clearly is not possible to indicate for people in general what kinds of job 
characteristics will be likely to provide outcomes seen as meaningful and 
worthwhile People simply differ too much m the kinds of things they value 
for any statement of such generality to be made It is possible as an example, 
however, to provide some specifications in this regard for individuals who 
ha\e high desires for higher order need satisfactions 

There are at least two ways that work can come to be experienced as 
mciningful for employees with relatively high desires for higher order need 
satisfaction The first is that the employee’s job be a sufficiently “whole” 
piece of work that he can perceive he has produced or accomplished 
something that makes a difference to other people In other words, the job is 
high on task identity Jobs high on task identity are characterized (according 
to Turner &. Lawrence, 1965 p 157) by (a) a very clear cycle of perceived 
closure — the job provides a distinct sense of beginning and ending of a 
tninsformation (“doing something T process (b) high visibility of the 
transfonunuon to the w orker (c) high visibility of the transformation in the 
finished product and (d) a transformation of considerable magnitude For a 
worker who has strong needs for developing and using his competence, a job 
With such characteristics generally would be expected to be experienced as 
highly meaningful and worthwhile 

A second way work can come to lake on personal meaning to an 
mdis idual desirous of highcr-ordcr need satisfactions is for his job to require 
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experience on jobs designed according to the scientific management ap- 
proach can, m the long run serve to onenl employees away from desires for 
hicher-order satisfactions and toward monetary and other existence level 
satisfactions Consistent with the third mechanism by which jobs can affect 
behavior and attitudes (discussed earlier in this chapter), it would appear 
that when work is designed so as to ensure that an employee cannot 
reasonably hope to obtain higher level personal satisfactions from his work, 
he will eventually come to devalue these satisfactions The data on 
automobile assembly line workers (Komhauser, 1965) appear to support this 
view 


A Test of the Theory In a study designed to test the ideas set forth 
above (Hackman & Lawler, 1971) data were collected from some 200 
employees of a telephone company The primary purposes of the research 
were to determine (1) the o\erall relationships between job characteristics 
and employee work altitudes and behavior, and (2) whether or not the 
reaction of an employee to his work is dependent on the particular kinds of 
satisfactions he values Thirteen different jobs were assessed on the four 
core ' dimensions discussed above (autonomy task identity variety and 
feedback) and the strength of desire for higher order need satisfactions of 
employees working on these jobs was assessed Level of desire for higher 
order need satisfactions was measured by asking employees how much they 
would like to obtain relevant kinds of personal outcomes from their work 
(c g , feelings of personal growth and development feelings of accomplish 
r^ent. etc ) 

^hc average employee in the company was found to be fairly high in 
selWcscribcU desire for highcr-ordcr satisfactions (the overall average was 
6i)I on J ^en point scale, which is high even assuming a moderate amount 

was expected that across ail employees there would be a positive relation 
ship between the foor^rc job dimensions and employee work motivation, 
satisfaction performance and attendance The expectation was confirmed 
m general the ‘ belter** an employee s job (in terms of the core dimensions), 
the more positively he responded to rt both in attitudes and behavior Of 
special mterest is ibc fact that when job^verc high on the core dimensions, 
employ Ccs reported hav mg higher Mtnnxit^nofn ation to perform well That 
IS employees indicated that when ihey"pe^ormcd well on such jobs they 
experienced positive internal feelings and when they did poorly, they felt 
b idly On jobs which were low on the core dimensions, they tended not 
to have such feelings 

Consistent with the conceptual framework outlined above, then it 
appexts thit jobs high on the core dimensions establish conditions 
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whereby some workers cnn obtain personally rewarding experiences by 
doing well on the job The data suggest, moreover, that “doing well" as 
imerpreled m the job context has much more to do with high quality perform 
ance than with producing large quantities of work The core dimen- 
sions do not relate either to mlernal pressures for high quantity pro- 
duction or the actual quantity of work produced This fits with the notion 
that employees with strong higher order need strength fed positwely when 
they have accomplished something that they feel is meaningful, il is not 
unreasonable that such workers would sec doing high quihty work as a 
much more meaningful accomplishment than simply turning out large 
quantities of work 

The researchers also tested the degree to which the predicted interac- 
tion between employee need strength and reactions to jobs could be 
empirically demonstrated Correlations between job characteristics and the 
dependent variables were computed separately for (I) those employees 
whose measured strength of desire for higher-order need satisfactions was 
in the top one third of the distribution of scores for all employees in the 
study and (2) those employees whose scores were m the bottom one-ihjrd of 
the same distribution As expected, the relationship between job character- 
istics (in terms of the core dimensions) and employee performance, satisfac- 
tion, and attendance was substantially higher for subjects in the top 
one third of the distribution of need strength scores than for subjects in the 
bottom one third The actual correlations obtained for four measures of 
employee reactions to their work are shown in Table 10-1 


Table 10-1 Moderating Effect of Growth Need Strength 



Correlations between perceived Job 
cowplexlljr and employee reacllons 

fnipfoyees wfth Empfoyees wffh 

high growth need tow grovmt need 

strength strength 

Level of Internal ffiotlvation 

$4 

23 

Quality of performance (rated 
by supervisors) 

23 

02 

Satisfaction with opportunities 
lor personal growth and 
e}8v^}opm6ryt on the Job 

57 

16 

Satisfaction with the feel nos of 
worthwhile ficcomplishmeni 
obJa<r>ed from the )ob 

59 

32 
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In sum the results strongly suggest that only workers with reasonably 
high strength of desire for higher order need satisfactions (i e , growth, 
obtaining feehncs of accomplishment etc ) will respond positively and 
productiveK to the opportumues present m jobs which are high in meaning, 
autonomj , complexiti and feedback These results are not very helpful, of 
course, in understanding or dealing with the work motivation and per- 
formance of employees \\ ho have little desire for higher-order satisfactions, 
the problem of designing work appropriate for such employees will be dealt 
with bnelly in the next section of this chapter 


THE DESIGN OF WORK AND THE DESIGN 
OF ORGANIZATIONS 

The theory and the data summarized m the previous section reinforce once 
again the need to Know something about both the nature of jobs and the 
characteristics of people if one is to make predictions about performance 
and attitudes of employees on the job And of course both kinds of data 
appear to be quite necessap, if a go^ match between jobs and employees is 
to be achieved in organizational settings 

How can such matches be accomplished'^ Certainly one approach is to 
continue to collect data on characteristics of workers about how they may 
react to jobs with different characteristics and then to carefully select and 
place employees on the basis of these data Such a strategy — assuming 
reasonable prospects for implementation— could be expected to lead to at 
least some improsements in the motivation satisfaction and tenure of 
employees beyond the levels which base resulted from ihe practice of using 
only skill and ability daia for purposes of selection and placement 
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implemented with steal care, result in a good measure of orginizational 
chaos—everyone's job would be different from everyone else’s, and rational 
coordination within the organization (see Chapter 3) could be severely 
affected to the detriment of overall organizational effectneness fndeed, 
even to begin to implement an approach to job design similar to the one’ 
suggested above would appear to require a good deal of skill and resilience 
on the part of an organization The implication is, therefore, that the waj 
organizations structure and staff jobs may be very intimately tied to the way 
the organization itself is structured, the nature of interpersonal relationships 
Within the organization, and the usual patterns of organizational functioning 
It IS to this general issue that we turn in concluding this chapter 

Evidence from one large organization (Alderfer, I967J indicates that 
there ts a strong interaction between the way jobs are structured in an 
organization and the nature of interpersonal relationships between superiors 
and subordinates (Similar evidence was also found m a later study by 
Lawler, Hackman, and Kaufman, 1973 ) Although employees working on 
relatively complex jobs (including jobs which recently had been enlarged) 
reported that they were more satished with the opportunities they had to use 
their personal skills and abilities than were employees working on less 
complex jobs, they also reported substantially more i/irsatisfaction with 
“respect from superiors ‘ The researcher suggested that one reason for the 
decay in superior subordinate relationships when jobs were made more 
complex is that such jobs are intrinsically more difficult to supervise and 
performance on them is more difficult to evaluate Unless supervisors are 
able to deal effectively with evaluation problems (in the organization 
studied, they apparently were not able to), relationships between managers 
and subordinates might be expected to deteriorate 


The Impact of Organizational Structures These results suggest that 
the way jobs are designed can have important implications for the kinds of 
managerial and organizational competences which arc necessary for effec- 
tive organizational functioning The interaction between job-clcstgn vari- 
ables and organizational cbaraclenstics operates in reverse direction ns well 
the way an organization is structured appears to set functional limits on the 
latitude Jt has m determining how its jobs may be designed Consider, for 
example, an organization which is designed and which operates according to 
the principles of classical Weberian bureiucracy (It will be recalled from 
Chapter 8 that such organizations are termed by Burns and Stalker fJ96I] os 
••mechanislic" syslems. and (hal they lend lo be -lall,” wilh pcMr and 
aulhomy centralized at ibe lop, and with clc.irly defined and enforced 
or8.nnizatioml rules and procedures 1 

The options realtslically open for such orpanizalions in desipninp jobs 
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appear to be quite restricted Mechanistic systems could not, for example, 
enlarge jobs m what has been called a “vertical” direction without disrupting 
the rational coordination of the organization The reason is that when jobs 
are vertically enlarged, workers are given authority and responsibility to 
make a maximum number of their ou/i decisions about how they do their 
work, the pace they set, and (to a more limited extent) the goals they 
establish for their performance In a mechanistic system these kinds of 
decisions are clearly the responsibility and the prerogative of management 
Employees are the doers and m no sense the decision makers or the 
planners 


Honzontal” enlargement of jobs might be attempted in mechanistic 
organizations since honzontal job enlargement is restricted to expanding 
the scope of the job content— e g . by giving the employees added duties 

But even horizontal 
'V system, have to come about through 

cr^nlSvTes fex^nT n"f at the instigation of individual 

s^eces^mn hnr', ^ instance in which an employee 

suggestion for honzontal enlargement went up through the chain of com- 

lend 10 reinforce loh, dp mechanistic organizations would 

mSleemeni-svstemaiil i'®"“‘ P'-'P'^'p^ of PO'Pnt'fio 

ror/oidi^r^^hi^^grXrd^torto:!?''^ 

in the wort, done b> all employees on the s^Z ob oonsisteney 

more to enlarge jobs, either honzontalty or vVrtica^J '’"P"' 

be resisted by such organizations ''o^'Pally . might be expected to 

to be"Xd PVStems, -tends 

l-er lesel, given the option of ma„"gmg’:; X*'''’ 
that arc not neccssarilv consistent unh ufhot ^"forming the work m ways 
the orpaniz.iiion-so long as the overall emi'* "‘''P'' P^"^ 

served by the variations IChaptcr 8) It would Tnn*' °;;eum2ntion are well 
would tend to reinforce jobs vvhich are enlareed that organic systems 
vertical dircclions Such ormnizations sfcr, '^p ■’°'''“ntal and 

jobs in a number of different wavs ihroMpt," ** '’P ’*'p PPPO't'l'ty to design 

mg organizational chaos In addition on^ °''' wilhout iniroduc 

more able to adjust job designs to .-.d.S/'ne'S's"™ ‘e'nr '’’“p''' ‘’p 
semipermanen, basis ihan vvoiitd be the caserme™ 

signs, and lndlSal°Necds^ "AlihonEh n ha!”''°"“' °pp' 9 "p- •'“P °p- 
designed according lo the principles of sacmifie ms “‘^'P 'P-"' '“P' 

moreeorgrue„.wiihameeha„.‘:..eor^“rS™^ 
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likely to be more congruent with an organic organizational design), such 
congruence is not by any means an immutable law Both simple jobs m 
organic organizations and enlarged jobs in mechanistic organizations are 
observed m practice 

In Figure 10 3 some of the expected consequences both of congruence 
and incongruence between organizational design and job design are set 
forth Since the characteristics of individual employees (espccuUy the 
strength of their desires for growth need satisfaction) have been shown 
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(earlier in this chapter) to be ver> important in determining how people rract 
10 their work, mdiMtlual differences arc included m the figure as well I ne 
figure IS, in essence, a 2 x 2 x 2 table, with the defining factors being (I) 
organizational design— organic versus mechanistic, (2) job design— simple 
and routine \ersus enlarged, and (3) individual need strength — high growth 
needs versus low growth needs 

Two cells in the figure reflect general congruence (1) cell 2 — 
mechanistic design, simple and routine jobs, and low growth need em 
ployees and (2) cell 7 — organic design, enlarged jobs, and high grow th need 
employees For both of these cases, generally adequate performance and 
satisfaction are predicted with expectations somewhat higher for cell 7 
(organic-enlarged growth) Cells 1 and 8 are the opposites of each other in 
cell I an individual with high growth needs is faced with an entirely 
constraining situation as regards both his job and his organization, in cell 8 
an individual with low growth needs is faced with a wide-open set of 
opportunities that he would, m all probability, have no idea how to deal with 
Thus. It IS predicted that individuals m cell 1 will feel underutilized, 
frustrated, dissatisfied, and probably will leave the organization, individuals 
in cell 8 would be expected to feel overwhelmed by organizational and job 
demands, and would have great difficulties adapting to the work situation 
Cells 3 through 6 are characterized by contradictory messages the job 
provides one set of cues to the worker and the organization itself provides a 
second and contradictory set of cues The prediction (which is not based 
firmly on existing theory or data) is that individuals will tend to respond to 
and act in accordance wuh those cues nhtch are congruent Htth their own 
need stales Thus.hich growth need individuals will tend to respond to cues 
provided by their jobs in cell 3 and to organizational cues m cell 5, low 
growth need people will tend to respond to the organization in cell 4 and to 
the job m cell 6 In none of these cases, however, would fully adequate 
performance on the job be expected nor would it be predicted that 
employees would be well satisfied with their work The reason is that in 
every case in cells 3 through 6 comxadictory cues are present about what 
kinds of bchav loral strategics arc appropriate and dealing w iih this conflict 
undoubtedly will (end to frusiratc the achievement of high on the-job 
performance ,xnd the dcvclopmcnl of genuine satisfaction with the work 
environment 

It should be stressed of course that the * types” of people, organiza- 
tion il designs and job designs presented in Figure 10-3 arc to some extent 
cirujiures of the real world pure types of any of the three simply do not 
exist It IS more useful and valid to think of the cells in Figure 10-3 as end 
Its on a continuum nthcr than as meaningful types m themselves 
And fm-iUy it should be emphasized as well that the predictions 
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included in the cells of Figure 10 3 are just that predictions Datn are 
presently available only to support the predictions in cells 1 2 and 7 in 
particular no research attention has been given to the cells in which 
contradictory messages are experienced by employees Thus the validity of 
the formulation remains open to question its reason for inclusion here is to 
emphasize one last time as we conclude our discussion of work design the 
enormous importance of the interdependencies between the characteristics 
of individuals the chanclenstics of jobs and the characteristics of the 
organizations m which the work is done 


REVIEW AND DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1 What are the likely consequences of designing jobs with only one criicnon m 
mmd — efficiency"’ Consider bolh function'll and dysfunctional outcomes 

2 In what way are (he Theory X and Y assumptions of McGregor related to job 
design"’ 

3 In what ways do job designs influence employees work related attitudes and 
behavior’ 

4 What does activation theory have to do with the desicn of jobs’ Can jobs be 
designed so that the worker is overactivated and his perfonmnee is less th m ii 
might be if the activation level were decreised somewhit’ How likely is it that a 
typical worker would be overaciivaied on the job’ Thai is arc jobs lypic iHy 
designed so (hat the aciivation level is too high? 

5 Explain how job design factors influence the needs that individuals satisfy on a 
job Can an indiv idunl s needs be modified as a result of job expcnenccs’ How’ 

6 What constraints do orgnnizal onal siructurc variables plice on the w-ay jobs arc 
either designed initially or redesigned? 

7 How docs job design (vertical and honzontal dimensions) relate to the Bums and 
Stalker mechanistic organic continuum (discussed in Chapter 8}? 

8 Examine Figure 10 3 What are the implications of Ibis model for organizaiional 
activities in the areas of personnel selection and placement’ 
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Chapter 11 


Evaluating Work 
Effectiveness 


With an organization structured and its jobs designed the next issue that 
must be dealt with is the evaluation of the work effectiveness of the 
individuals who hold these jobs In a very real sense, the performance of 
everyone m an organization ts constantly being appraised— by the person 
htmseff ns as by hts supenors, peers, and subordinates Bvaioation is an 
inevitable consequence of the way organizations are structured and jobs are 
designed The assignment of responsibility to particular individuals for the 
performance of certain tasks makes the assessment of how an individual 
performs both possible and necessary It makes ii possible because it 
identifies the results for which the person is responsible It makes it 
necessary because in ordertooperate.complex.differentiatedorganizafions 
need infoirmtion on how well jobs are being performed 

Much of the evaluation that takes place in organizations is informal, but 
some of it becomes part of the formal performance evaluation systems that 
are present in many organizations Idesilly, formal evaluation s> stems utilize 
valid data in order lo determine how well an individual is performing his job 


3»5 
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Infoimaiion of vhis ivpe then fonns an important input to organizational 
reward (the subject of the next chapter) and planning systems In this 
chapter the focus is on examining why and how organizations conduct 
formal appraisal programs and on understanding how individuals react to 
them 

ORGANIZATIONAL AND INDIVIDUAL GOALS 
IN PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 

Both organizations and their employees have certain goals or aims they wish 
to achieve as a result of performance evaluation As will be seen in some 
cases such objectives are compatible, but in other situations they are in 
conflict NVe will first examine the organization's goals then the individual’s, 
and then consider the possibilities for conflicts 


The Organizatiort's Goals 

Performance evaluation is an important clement m the information and 
control s>stcms that operate in most complex organizations In Chapters 3 
and 9 It was emphasized that in order to operate a control system needs data 
on what is accurring nnd it needs a way of correcting or adjusting 
performance when us sensors indicate it is needed In most organizations 
the perform ince appraisal process is designed to both facilitate information 
exchange inU influence performance That is it is designed to provide the 
individual and the organization wiih data aboui what is going on and it is 
designed to be a medium through which the organization tries to influence 
the behavior of individuals Tabic II I (from Spricgel 1962) shows the 
functions performance appraisal serves in 357 firms As can be seen inman> 

organizations ii serves multiple purposes some of which are basically 
tnformjlion exchange .ind some of which arc designed to influence perform 
ance 
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Table 11--1 Purposes for Which Appraisal Is Used 


Purpose Number of firms 

CouesBUng 300 

PronoJron 298 

Tratnfng and development 265 

Considering tetenhon or discharge 240 

Salary administration or rtierit increase 237 

Bonus paymertls 54 

Profit sharing payments 14 


Souret Spr^gei |1S62 p 42} 


However, as was also stressed, if orsamzations are going to make mtelligent 
6e\e\opment tlGCfnons, they need to be able to identify wfto needs devefop 
ment and what kinds of development they need This type of information is 
often not rcaddj avadabte, just as a general catalog of the human resources 
in an organization is not readily available Data from the performance 
evnJoalion system can help to pinpoint who might be good candidates for 
development and jusi w-hat kind of development experiences might be best 
fee them Thus, one reason orgamzactons appraise performance is that they 
need the information it yields in order to plan, coordinate, and administer 
training nnd deve/opmeitf programs 

Basic to the effective functioning of any organization is the ability to 
influence the motivation of its members The performance appraisal process 
IS often used by organizations as a way of influencing intrinsic and extrinsic 
work motivation in Chapters 2 and 4 tl was emphasized that the manner in 
which valued rewards are given has an important influence on motivation 
The giving of such rewards .15 promotion and pay increases is often tied to 
the results of performance appraisal sessions in the hope of creating the 
belief that good performance feads to desired rewards Employees are also 
given feedback on iheir performance during appraisal sessions and as vvas 
noted in the previous chapter, under certain conditions this can feaef to 
intrinsic motivation Finally, some performance appraisal sessions also 
include goal setting on the part of the subordinates — a process also dcstened 
to motivate behavior 

Both the (raining and counseJing function and the performance wouva 
lion function of the performance appraisal process are important to the very 
existence of organizations Thus, it ts not surpnsine thtt most organizations 
have performance appraisal systems However, the two functions of per- 
formance appraisal situations can conflict with mch other Apprais'il for 
motivation lends to focus on objective evaluation of the employee m relation 
to other employees Appraisal for development tends to focus on strong and 
weak spots of performance from the point of view of how overall perform 
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ance can be improved and what the implications are for the employee s 
career In addition to calling for different discussion emphases, appraisal for 
reward purposes and appraisal for counseling purposes produce different, 
somewhat competing motivations m the individual who is being appraised 

Individuals’ Goals 

Just as the organization has certain goals that it tries to accomplish through 
the performance evaluation process so does the individual A number of 
social psychological theories have pointed out that individuals want and 
seek out feedback about their performance (c g , Vestinger, 1954, Pettigrew, 
1967) since it helps them /earn more about themse/ves The performance 
appraisal situation represents an opportunity to get such feedback, and thus 
individuals often have as a goal obtaining information which will help them 
evaluate their own performance and leam how they are progressing m their 
own development If their performance compares favorably with others, 
then people tend to satisfy their needs for competence and psychological 
success, if It does not, they tend to experience failure and the feedback is 
often difficult to accept 

When the performance evaluation process is crucial in determining the 
extrinsic rewards an individual will receive employees have a very direct 
reason for wanting to be favorably evaluated Thus, they of ten do what they 
can to present themselves and their performance in the best possible way 
during the performance evaluation process They lend to deny problems 
with Ihcif work and to emphasize the most favorable parts of their 
performance In short the individual \ery naturally tries to present his 
performance in the best light in order to obtain the valued rewards that led 
him to join the organization m the first place 

There is an obv lous potential conOici however heiweeo. tb* two gpats 
the individual has in the performance appraisal situation Only if the 
indtvidu \l provides complete information — even if some of it is not favor- 
able to him-is he likely to receive the valid feedback on his performance 
th it he needs if he is to grow and develop However giving complete data 
about his performance is often not th^ best thing for the individual to do if he 
hopes to obtain the cxtnnsic rewards he desires Thus, in the performance 
cvnluition siiuation the individu'il often has conflicting objectives On the 
one hand he wants to look as good as possible m order to maximize his 
extnnvik, rew irds while on the other he wants accurate and helpful feedback 
ibout bis performance (Meyer Kay & French. 1%5) 
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Figure 11-1 Conflicts In performance appratsafs 


that Ihcsc goals are sometimes in conflict This is shown m Figure 1 1 I by the 
arrow between the two mdividunl level goajsand thearrovi betvtcen the two 
organization level goals The major conflicts in the performance appraisal 
Situation, houever, arc those shown by the arrows connecting the mdividu 
aPs goal of obtaining rewards and the two gorls of the organization The 
reason for these conflicts is simply that to accomplish its purposes the 
organization needs complete and valid data about the nature of the individu 
aPs ability and performance, yci it often is not in the best interest of the 
individual to provide such data The conflict ihen is over the exchange of 
valid information As long as the individual sees the appraisal process as 
having an important influence on the rewards he receives, the potential for 
this conflict will be present fn the case of the good performer, the conflict is 
negligible because the individual umtrs to provide sound data, but m the 
case of the poor performer, if is bound to be substnntnl 


PROBLEMS IN PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 
Superior and Subordinate Ambivalence 

Given the conflicts that are present in the performance appraisal process, u 
IS not surprising that superiors and subordinates both often have ambivalent 
feelings about participnting m it (Kafl X Lawfer, From tfie superior’s 
point of view, being in the position of evaluating someone’s performance 
and giving feedback is not very pleasant Many superiors feel that the 
performance appraisal process puts them in the position of ‘ playing God ” 
Further, most supervisors are not trained to handle the kind of interpersonal 
issues that arise when a subordinate’s performance is being evaluated As a 
result, particularly when the feedback is negative, unpleasant interpersonal 
situations develop which the supervisor cannot handle effectively On the 
other hand, most superiors recognize the anporiance of doing performance 
evaluation They feel an obl/gaiioo to give feedback to their subordinates, 
and they recognize that this is one way they can influence their subordinates’ 
behavior Thus, superiors tend to feel that performance evaluation is 
something they should do, but they also are hesitant to face the uncomfort 
able interpersonal issues that may arrse when it has to be carried out 
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As has already been staled, subordinates want the feedback that the 
performance appraisal process yields They may, however, be very ambiva- 
lent about receiv mg it, particularly if they feel it is likely to be negative This 
concern about obtaining negative feedback may be compounded by the 
subordinates’ doubts about the superior’s ability to give the feedback 
efTeciivel> Subordinates don’t want just any kind of feedback, they want 
conslructi\e feedback that will help them reach their goals The discomfort 
the superior experiences often is communicated to a subordinates so that 
both feel e\cn more uncomfortable about being in the performance evalua- 
tion situation Fmallj , subordinates also frequently experience some stress 
because of their conflicting desires for \alid feedback and for extrinsic 
regards 

Because both superiors and subordinates have ambivalent attitudes 
about performance appraisal, a phenomenon called the “vanishing perform- 
ance appraisal” occurs m many organizations When interviewed separately, 
subordinates report that they have not had a performance appraisal session 
for several years, while superiors report they hold regular performance 
appraisal sessions (Hall 4L Lawler. 1969) Further investigation typically 
reveals that the superiors at some point in time have talked m rather general 
terms with the subordinates about their performance The superiors con- 
sider this to be a performance appraisal session but the subordinates do not 
and wonder why they arc not getting the kind of feedback they want It is not 
hard to see how this kind of behav lor on the part of the superiors can occur 
given their mixed feelings about holding these sessions It is also not hard to 
understand why uhat constitutes an acceptable appraisal session for an 
•inxious superior might not provide the kind of information a subordinate 
wjnts 


Dysfunctional Consequences 

ncc,iusc of the conflicts that exist in the appraisal situation, performance 
appmisal programs often fail to accomplish the objectives of both the 
tndi\ idu i! and the orpaniz.ilion They frequently end up causing many of the 
s,imc dysfunction d consequences that other control systems produce 
(mentioned m Chapter 9) 
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or notes the superior usually finds that the elTectiveness of the communica 
tion IS mversel). related to the subordinate's need to hear it (1957) 

Studies have presented some data which support the point that subor 
dinaies lend not to hear criticism (Meyer, Kay, & French. 1965) When 
presented w ilh a long list of criticisms, subordinates tend to remember only 
the first few The rest are never heard because the subordinates are busy 
thinking up arguments to refute the first few criticisms that are presented 
Research also suggests that, rather than serving as a stimulant to more 
elTectiNc behavior, criticism can have a negative effect on future perform 
ance The most common outcomes of a critical 0 e , negative evaluation) 
performance appraisal are defensiveness and deteriorating performance 
Thus, rather than serving as facilitators and motivators of good perform 
ance, manv performance appraisal sessions tend to have just the opposite 
effect, (hey decrease performance Ironically, they are especially likely to 
have this effect when they arc conducted wjih the people who need help the 
most— the poor performers This is a particularlj devastating comment on 
the appraisal process since one of the most important reasons for doing it is 
to correct performance that is substandard and dysfunctional from the 
organization’s point of view 

Invalid Of Misleading Data Other critics of the performanceevalua 
tion process have pointed out that it also often fai/s to produce valid data 
about employee performance levels Study after study has shown that the 
typical performance evaluation ratings done by a superior tend to be suspect 
(Campbell et al , 1970, Anderson el al , 1973) For example, when he is asked 
to rate his subordinates on a number of traits, the ratings show a ‘halo 
effect” such that a given subordinate lends to be rated the same on all traits 
There are data which suggest that peers* ratings are often more accurate 
than superiors ratings, but they are seldom used (Lawler, 1967) U has also 
been shown that some superiors tend (o rate everyone high and others fend 
ro rate everyone Ajw, which fortker senses fo reduce the sccur&cy uud 
usefulness of performance ratings Thus, one reason why performance 
evaluation ratings often are not useful is that superiors frequently are poor 
raters and evaluators, but this is far from the only reason 

There are a number of examples m the behavioral science literature of 
employees giving invalid data about Iheir performance For example the 
classic Western Electric studies (Roethlisberger & Dickson, 1939) point out 
how employees manage the kind of production reports that go outside their 
w ork group The employees studied were on a pay incentive phn and they 
wanted to show' a consistent daily production figure They did this by not 
reporting what they produced on some days and reporting things as having 
been produced that never were produced on other days 

A number of researchers have documented that subordinates some- 
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times present false assessments of what is possible in terms of future 
performance Frequently, subordinates intentionally lead superiors to be- 
lieve that low levels of performance arc reasonable, when in fact much 
higher ones are possible The kinds of behaviors, for example, that some 
workers go through m order to mislead their superiors and the industrial 
engineers assigned to study their jobs have been well documented (e g , 
Whyte, 1955) The following quote illustrates one worker's way of dealing 
with a performance measurement system and the time-study man who ran it. 

‘ You got to outwit that son-of a bitch' You got to use your noodle while you’re 
working, and think your work out ahead as you go along' You got to add in 
movements you know you ain't going to make when you’re running the job 
Remember, if you don’t screw them, they’re going to screw you' Every 
movement counts' 

“Remember those bastards are paid to screw you ’’ said Starkey “And 
that's all they got to think about Theyll stay up half the night figuring out how 
to beat you out of a dime They figure you're going to try to fool them so they 
make allowances for that They set the prices low enough to allow for what to 
do ” 

“Well, then, what the hell chance have I got'^’’ asked Tennessee 

' It’s up to you to figure out how to fool them more than they allow for,” 
said Starkey 

“When the lime study man came around I set the speed at 180 1 knew 
damn well he would ask me to push it up. so i started low enough He finally 
pushed me up to 445, and I ran the job lateral 610 If 1 d started out at 445, the’d 
have timed it at 610 Then I got him on the reaming too 1 ran the reamer for him 
at 130 speed and 025 feed He asked me if i couldn’t run the reamer any faster 
than that, and I told him I had to run the reamer slow to keep the hole size I 
show ed him two pieces w iih oversize holes that the day man ran I picked them 

out for the occasion' But later on I didn I have to change gears And then there 

was a burring operation on the job loo For the time study man I burred each 
piece alter 1 drifled and reamed and 1 ran the burring tool by automatic feed 
But afterwards I let the bumng go till I drill 25 pieces or so. and I just touched 
them up a little by holding them under the burring tool ’ (Whyte 1955, pp 
15-16) 

Anolher example of how employees, jf so motivated, can provide 
invalid performance data is described below 


n one case, a poup. who worked together m assembling a complicated and 
large sired steel framework, worked out a system to be used only when the rate 
seller was present They found that by tightening certain bolts first, the frame 
would be slightly sprang and all the other bolls would bind and be very dilhcult 
to tighten When the rate setter was not present, they followed a different 
sequence and the work went much taster (Gardner, J945) 
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budgetarj cslimilcs *''''6'' . ^ need, because they assume that their 

ask for much larger amounts ^ budget they need, they 

budge, requests ssill be - •'"‘'n . .mf budge. figure Howeser. tn 

feel they must come in e .s needed m order to get a budge, or 

instances where a Ion bur g submitted The bargaining process they 

protect approved a low nn between the time study man and 

go through IS similar to the one t g standard plan The 
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frequently do 
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There is less evidence with niuch of the lime there too In this 

but what there is suggests it hap^ nation, low trust often exists And 
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when low and 1972) 
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managemenl lo make certain t>pes ot decnionsthat arc contrary to the mtcnl of 
the state The production of unplanned products, the concealment of production 
capacity, the falsification of reports and the dcitnoration of qu ility arc the 
unintended consequences of the svstem of rndnagcrial incentives The 
incenlises that motisatc managers to strive for the fulfillment of their produc- 
tion targets arc the same incentives that motivate them to evude the regulations 
of the planning system Because of the tightness of the supply system 
managers are compelled lo defend their enterprise's position by overordenng 
supplies, by hoarding matcrwls and equipment and by employing expediters 
whose function it is to keep the enlcrpnse supplied with materials at all costs, 
legal or otherwise (p 369) 


factors influencing the outcomes 

OF PERFORMANCE EVALUATIONS 

The preceding discussion of the dysfunctional consequences of perform- 
ance evaluation should not obscure the fact that it has the potential to lead to 
a number of positive outcomes for both the individual and the organization 
It can produce valid performance data, which can be used as a basts for 
rewarding employees, for long range planning, and for training and develop- 
ment activities It can motivate ineffective employees to improve their lob 
performance It can increase the level of both intrinsic and extrinsic 
motivation that is present in the employees who arc appraised It can 
provide employees with constructive feedback that will help them correct 
and alter their ow n behavior Finally, it can lead to a clearer definition of the 
subordinate's job, and to a higher level of agreement between the supenor 
and the subordinate dboui what constitutes acceptable job performance The 
critical question therefore is What factors determine whether the net effect 
of evaluation will be negative or positive'’ Fortunately this question can be 
answered fairly well It is possible to slate with some certainty what the 
wixuaL Cacinr.s. axe., gjj/i b/3Mi i.hfv} iJf.'VtK t/tfatmtus -I'mft -wWi “ot 

produced by performance evaluation 


Activities versus Results 

The work effectiveness of any individual can be evaluated from two 
perspectives It can be looked at in terms of the activities the person 
performs and the inputs he makes <e g swinging a bat at a baseball m a 
particular way), and it can be looked at in terms of the results of that activity 
or lh= outcome » produces (eg , a baltrag average of J02) Performance 
evaluation systems can and do focus on only results, only activities or some 
combination of the two The research evidence on performance eraluation 
suggests that focusing on results produces quite a different impact than 
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I 970 r"^ activiUes or on .j comhmalioa of the r«o {Tost iJizzo & Carroff 

Focusing on either activities or results to the exclusion of the other 
produces undesirable consequences because it causes individuals to em- 
phasize that which is measured to the exclusion of that which is not 
measured This follows from the model presented m Chapter 2, which 
emphasizes that people will try to perform well in those areas m which they 
are evaluated, particularly if the evaluation will determine whether or not 
they receive important rewards A system which focuses on only results 
often motivates employees to behave m ways which are dysfunctional from 
the point of view of orgamzatioml effectiveness but which assure good 
scores on the measures For example salesmen who are evaluated on the 
basis of sales results sometimes gel their sales in ways tint produce 
customer ill will and that lead to high costs fe g promising quick deliveries 
which cannot be made) A system which focuses on only results also often 
fails to provide the type of data which is needed to counsel and develop 
individuals For this to be done effectively, information is needed on h hy the 
person did or did not achieve the desired results Know mg how well a person 
has performed in terms of results is important because it indicates whether 
or not development is needed, but it often does not indicate what kind of 
development is needed 

An appraisal approach which measures only the activities the person 
engages m and how they are engaged in obviously fails on a number of 
counts It tends to motivate activities rather than accomplishment For 
example, a system which measures salesmen only on bow many culls they 
make and on how polite they are is likely to motivate the salesmen to be ver> 
courteous and to make a high rate of calls, but it may not motivate them to 
sell The study of the government emplojmcnt office cited earlier provides 
another example of the kind of behavior which develops when measures are 
activities oriented From the point of view of development, activities 
measures can be helpful They provide a nccessar> but not sufficient basis 
on which to do developmental type counseling They are incomplete be 
cause they fail to signal clearly who needs counseling, and lhe> do not leave 
room for the person who accomplishes things by engrgmg in nonsfandird 
activities An activities only measurement sjstem would idenlifj the suc- 
cessful nonconformist as an individual who needs to be ch.ingcd 

Our discussion so far leads to one conclusion Any perforrmnee 
measurement s>stem which is to meet the objectives of the indniduil and 
orgmizaljon must measure both activities and results fn short, it must be 
inclusive of alt the behavior and restiJis which need to be performed and 
.nchieved If it is not. there is l»kcl> to be rigid burc.Tiicr.itic bchivior. 
short term results maximization, or the failure to perform ccmin importint 
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functions Such inclusive evaluation is not alwa>s an easy thing to do. 
however In some jobs ii is difficult to measure results in a quantifiable, 
objective way (eg a personnel job) In some it is difficult to measure 
activities, particularly from the point of view of how they are carried out 
Inevitably the measurement systems which are used end up being subjec- 
tive, and for these to operate trust must be present However, this does not 
negate the point that both results and activities need to be measured 


Types of Measures 

Probably the single most important determinant of the effectiveness of any 
evaluation process IS the type of measure that is used It is crucial whether a 
person is appraised on the basis of a list of evaluative adjectives or on the 
basis of some more direct measure of his behavior and accomplishment 


Traditional Trait Ratings In the past most organizations asked 
superiors to rate subordinates on a number of personality or performance 
traits Figure 11 2 is an example of this type of rating form However there 
has been a definite movement away from using the trait rating approach 
More and more organizations are appraising employees against specific 
performance objectives The data in Table 1 1 2 suggest that this trend is 
likely to increase As will be discussed later the increasing use of the 
objeciives-onenled approach seems to be a response to the many criticisms 
that have been leveled acamst the trait rating approach 

Trait rating measures are particularly likely to lead to defensive reac- 
lions on the part of the person who is being appraised When an employee is 
told that he has been rated low on a trait such as responsibility.” his 
reaction ,s to think of all the times he behaved m a responsible manner and 
to present these to the evaluator, or to argue with the evaluator about what 

'S not likely to 

produce behav lor change or to prov ide further valid data 

.0 

react vtcll to this k,nd of feedback Because 

behatior. it 15 difficiill to set goal, and obicctivc, for "o'*!,*” 

,er,e, to reduce the momalional potential of the process Themot^"^ 

potential IS farther reduced b> the fact that ,t ,s difficult ^tirrel^^rfs"to 

speeiricbehaviorsTT,us.diseuss.o„.„soK.„g,n,i.sn,relyleadMobr.en 




definition or to productive superior subordinate communications It js also 
obvious ih-^t trail ratings do not form a good basts upon which to plan 
developmental activities How do you train someone to be more respon 
sible*^ 

Trait ratings are also difficult to do and tend to produce invalid data for 
several reasons Superiors tend to dislike rating their subordinates on 
tnits such as responsibility (Campbell el al 1970) Further they have 


Table 11-2 How 141 Companies Appraise Managers 1954 



Present use percent 

Future emphasis percent 

Type of Appraisal 

None 

Little 

Much 

Less 

Same More 

Trad appra sal 

26 

28 

46 

24 

63 13 

Appraisal aga nsl 
spfecilic obfectives 

39 

3S 

S3 

2 

49 49 


Note Columres (So not idi lo 1M pcrcenl mmus* *«"« eompmies use nw* tn*i <w>e f)-p* W progrtn 
Source W cksiroin (1964 p IJS) 
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trouble defining and discriminating among the various irais Subordinates 
loo tend to dislike trait ratings because they fail to provide the kind of 
feedback that they want 


Single Global Ratings Instead of having superiors rate their subor- 
dinates on a number of separate traits many organizations simply ask for a 
single rating of overall job performance Such ratings can be done validly by 
many superiors There is, for example evidence that separate raters agree 
when they assess the performance level of a given performer Such ratings 
have additional advantages (1) an employee is compared with his peers and 
thus relative standing is apparent. (2) a global rating includes a number of 
behaviors and thus tends to be rather inclusive, and (3) superiors are willing 
to make such ratings Because of their advantages, global ratings are often 
useful as one basis for making raise and promotion decisions 


How helpful are data from this kind of global rating in providing 
subordinates with useful feedback and in forming the basis for develop- 
mental counscling'> The answer would seem to be not very helpful, because 
like trait ratings they are far removed from actual behavior In fact, one of 
their advantages from the organization’s point of view is that they are global 
summaries of many pieces of behavior Because they are global summaries, 
they can be helpful in making certain kinds of personnel decisions (e g , pay 
and promotion decisions), however, because they are global, they do not 
provide behavior-related feedback to those people who are evaluated They, 
like trait ratings, often produce defensiveness on the part of the person who 
is evaluated They also do not lend to produce better job definitions greater 
motivation or well-defined training objectives The reason for this is their 
failure to deal with behavior In order to improve job definitions, specific 
behaviors need to be discussed In order to produce increased motivation, 
specific behavioral objectives need to be set. and rewards tied to Iheir 
achievemenl In order lo plan developmental programs. ,t ,s necessary to 
^ performed poorly by 

?h H not relate d.rectly to behavior and 

ment planning ^ ‘contribute to molivaiion. job definition, or develop- 

Subjective global ratings of performance are particularly hkelv to 
produce negative reactions on the part of individuals when the tmst lev^l n 
an organization is low Figure 11-3 ii nie irusi levei in 

when trust is high, relatisely subjective measures 

low they conno, When ,m,, .s low anXTnre „Ted u" 

become defensive and to reject the evaluaiinn« tk« ' ^ ^ordinates tend to 

their behavior when they ate poorly evaluated and Ih °l"°* '"k *i° 
good performance will L rew^^ and they do not believe that 
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Bohavforaify Anchored Ratings Some researchers have sucgested 
that ratings can be improved if the rating scales include behavior observa 
tions (Campbell et al , 1970, 1973) Figure IJ 4 presents a behavior rating 
scale that was developed by Dunnetie et dl (1968) for department managers 
m retail stores The research done so fordoes indicate that scales of this type 
can yield better ratings and they can lead to clearer job definitions Still, they 
may not give individuals the kind of specific behavior related feedback they 
need for development, and they may not provide them with motivating 
objectives to try for in the future 

Objectives-orlented Ratings In recent years, programs stressing 
management by objectives (MBO) have provided an alternative to the 
various rating approaches They typically involve superior and subordinate 
agreement on specific performance objectives and on how achievement of 
these objectives is to be measured This is usually done as part of an ovcraU 
organization development and improvement program, and the effectiveness 
of MBO for this purpose will be discussed mChapter 15 Here the focus will 
be on the effects of evaluating employees on the basis of agreed upon 
objectives 

The arguments thni can be mustered m favor of evaluating people in 
terms of agreed upon measures of results are persuasive (see e g , Meyer, 
Kay, French, 1965, DniciKer. 1954, Odiorne, 1965) Setting specific goals 
and objectives for future performance should lead lo increased motivation 
and performance since, as was noted earlier, goals can motivate behavior 
Superiors should be belter able to rate whether subordinates did or did not 
perform acceptably since it is a rmtter of determining whether an agreed- 
upon goal was reached The validity and reliability of the performance 
ratings that are obtained should increase since the bases of pcdorwance 
ratings are more explicit and objective Since it is possible to talk about 
specific accomplishments, subordinates should be less defensive and belter 
able to measure their own performance People tend to be less defensive 
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Could be expected to exchange a 
blouse purchased m a distant town 
and to impress the customer so 
much that she v/ould buy three 
dresses and three pairs of shoes 


Could be expected to smooth 


things over beautifully wilh an irate 
customer who returned a sweater 
v/ith a hole in it and turn her into a 
satisfied customer 



Could be expected to be friendly 
and tactful and to agree to reline a 
coat for a customer who wants a 
new coat because the lining had 
worn out in only ’ two years 

Could be expected to courteously 
exchange a pair of gloves that are 
too small 


Could be expected to make a re* 
fund for a sweater only if the cus- 
tomer insists 

1 Could be expected to handle the 
after Christmas rush of refunds and 
exchanges in a reasonable manner 


Could be expected to be quite 
abrupt with customers who want to 
exchange merchandise for a differ- 
ent color or style 

Could be expected to tell a cus- 
tomer that a six-v/eek'Old order 
could not be changed even though 
the merchandise had actually been 
ordered only tv/o weeks previously 



Could be expected to tell a cus- 
tomer who tried to return a shirt 
bought m Hawaii that a store in the 
States had no use for a Hawaiian 
shirt 


ngure 11-4 Departmentmanageriobbehaviorratingscaleforthe 

dimension handling customer complaints and makma adiust. 
ments (Source Dunnetteetal 1968) ‘ 
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when the discussion centers m a minimally evalualivc way on Iheir 
accomplishments than when they are given feedback in terms of highly 
subjective personality traits FmaJJy, since specific behaviors are involved, 
the discussion should contribute to the superior’s and the subordinate's 
better understanclmg of each other’s jobs 

Although It may sound at this point as if we are arguing that by using 
objective results related measures most organizations can solve their per- 
formance evaluation problems, we aren’t No system will ever do this 
because of the many conflicts which are present in the performance 
evaluation situation It is true, however, that, as a general rule, they are 
superior to the traditional trait-raling approach It is not clear, though, that 
they are always superior to the kind of rating approach shown in Figure 1 1-4 
There are many jobs for which it is extremely difficult to develop objective 
performance measures In these cases, global or behaviorally anchored 
ratings may prove to be more useful 

It IS frequently overlooked that objectives measures are not always 
helpful when promotion and pay decisions have lo be made, because they 
frequently do not produce the kinds of comparisons between people that are 
most helpful in making these decisions Objectives tire supposed to he set 
according to how difficult they are for a given person to accomplish Thus, it 
IS possible for two people to accomplish their objectives and for (hem to be 
performing at vastly different levels The question then arises as to how 
these individuals should be evaluated for the purpose of giving a pay raise or 
promotion 

Table II 3 summarizes what has been said so far about the various 
approaches to measuring performance It shows that objectives oriented 
performance measures tend to be the best on an overall basis, although the 
approach does have the ‘ comparison” problems mentioned above Both the 
behaviorally anchored and the single global rating have some merit, bui also 
have a number of deficiencies The traditional trail rating approach seems 
least defensible, yet it continues to be used m a number of organizations 

The Degree to Which Measures Can Be 
Influenced 

Performance measures varj m ihcdcgreelo'vhichlhey can be influenced b> 
the behavior of the person whose performance is being evaluated An 
individual’s reaction to being evaluated and rewarded on the basis of a 
piriicuhr measure is very much determined by how much he feels he can 
affect the measure by his job behavior As was exphincd earlier, for 
motivation to be present the individual has to feci that his effort influences 
his reward level In the situation where perfonmnee measures are not seen 
as mflucnce.'ible, there is liiile chance of the person seeing a connection 
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Table 11-3 Evaluation of Four Approaches to Measuring Performance 



Traditional 

trait 

rating 

Single 

global 

rating 

Behavlorally 

anchored 

ratings 

Objectives 

oriented 

evaluation 

Acceptability to 
superior and subordinate 

Poor 

Moderate 

Good 

Good 

Counseling and develop 
ment information 

Poor 

Poor 

Moderate 

Good if It in 

Salary and reward 
administration 

Poor 

Moderate 

Good 

eludes activities 
measures 

Moderate 

Motivation based upon 
goal setting 

Poor 

to good 

Poor 

Poor 

Good 

Clarify nature of job 

Poor 

Poor 

Moderate 

Good 




to good 



between his effort and his rewards Further, when measures which are felt to 
be nomnnuenceable are used, people frequently become resentful to the 
extent that they are willing to tamper with the measures so that they will 
produce invalid data which will help the person achieve his personal goals 
In practice, it is not a question of some measures being influenceable 
and some not It is a question of degree Most measures are to some degree 
innuenceable Profits, for example, are influenced by factors over which a 
manager has no control, but they are also influenced by things over which he 
may have considerable control As a general rule, measures of activities are 
more influenceable than are measures of results Regardless of whether 
activities or results are being evaluated however, it is important to 

n fJTih various measures are in a given situation 

Only If this IS done will it be possible to predict the consequences of using 

influenceable they tend to produce more dysfunctional conseqL“rs' 

The Difficulty of Goals 

When ihc performance evaluation process iovoIvpq 

standards, a critical issue is how difficult the goals are seen lo be^refved 
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goal difficulty has a strong i/npacl on the degree to which valid data can be 
obtained and on employee motivation Too difficult goals can lead lomial/d 
data and on occasion can encourage bureaucratic type behavior When 
employees feel (he performance goals which are set for them are unreach 
able or virtually impossible to obtain, ihej tend to either give up or distort 
the system in order to make it appear they have reached them The example 
cited earlier of the Russian plant managers shows how a system can be 
distorted First, invalid data can be sent through the evaluation system in 
order to make performance look better In the Russian example, reports 
were falsified and production capacity hidden Second dysfunctional aciivi 
lies can be earned out in order to achieve the difficult goal This is precisely 
what happened in the Russian example, where such dysfunctional actions as 
hoarding materials vvere undertaken in order to achieve a high productivity 
level 

Goals which are seen to be too difficult can also end up motivating poor 
performance When faced with ver> difficult goals, individuals often engage 
in a kind of implicit bargaining with organizations They restnet their 
performance so that it falls well below the goals in order to convince their 
organization that (he goals are much too difficult Of course, it is also the 
case that goals which are too easy to obtain can have a negative effect on 
performance Research has shown that when individuals are given goals that 
are loo easy they tend to perform poorly because they are content simply to 
achieve these low goals 

Much of the experimental work on achievement motivation stresses 
that it IS highest on tasks (hat participants see as moderately difficult 
(Atkinson, 1964) Apparently, when people who have strong achievement 
needs are performing a task that they see themselves as having about a 50 50 
chance of completing successfully, good performance on the task becomes 
especially attractive to them It is aiiraciive to them because it becomes 
associated with feelings of achievement and competence This suggests that 
standards and goals wfticft are seen as moderately difficult to achieve will 
produce the highest levels of intrinsic motivation One implication of this 
finding— if achievement motivation is to be emphasized— is that budgets, 
production standards, and other performance goals should be set so that the 
employees have about a 50 50 chance of reaching them 

Three studies have considered the relationship between the perceived 
difficulty of obtaining a given budget level and the motivation of people to 
achieve that budget (Sledry. I960. Stedry & Kay. 1964, Hofstede, 1967) 
Basically all the studies succesi that inlnnsic motivation is most likely to be 
presenl when st.mditd, or budgels are set that have approxira-itely a 50 50 
chance of being oblamcd Very tiifficult goals seem to have n pos.m e c^ct 
on performance onfy when they are accepted Easy goals seem to have hide 
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positive effect on intrinsic motivation because, even if they are accom- 
plished, performance is still rated as poor These studies must be interpreted 
cautiously, however, because they are all based on limited samples of 
situations and people Furthermore, the results of these and other studies 
show that goal difficulty is only one detennmant of motivation In fact, our 
previously discussed model (Chapter 2) suggests that extrinsic motivation 
may be highest when easy goals arc set It is not going too far to say, 
however, that intrinsic motivation is aided when moderately difficult goals 
are set and that if too difficult goals are set, serious dysfunctional conse- 
quences can occur 


Time betv/een Appraisals 

If performance appraisals are either too far apart or too close together, the 
feedback may be meaningless to the person, and the generation of invalid 
data may be encouraged On any job it takes a certain amount of time for the 
impact of an indw (dual’s actions to show up in a measurable form This fact 
has been utilized by Jaques (1961) to develop a measure labeled “time span 
of discretion It is defined as the time it takes for substandard performance 
to show up In some jobs the time span is very short, perhaps only a few 
minutes, while m others it is se\eral years As might be expected, the time 
span of discretion tends to be much longer for higher level management jobs 
thim It IS for lower level jobs Problems can develop when the time between 
performance evaluation sessions is cither much longer or much shorter than 
IS the time span of discretion 


W hen the lime between performancec%aIuation is shorter than the time 
span of discretion problems arc created because u is difficult to evaluate the 
performance of the jobholder Any measures that are taken will be seen as 
premature and as not accurately rcncctmg the individual’s performance 
Any personnel or other decisions that the organization might make on the 
b' ‘l-'e 'vrong and. m fnnt, by wa.tmg a wh.le 
longer the csni.s m.ghl look very d.flerenl Premnlnre performance nrea- 
sure, simply are no. a good basis upon .sh.eh to make pay. promotion. 

nme''s'n^‘’7r f’”"’ h°w=ver! svhen the 

time span of discretion is much shorter than the interval between perform- 

there is mevn iWi . Performance, because 

cfcinVe ' ' separation between the performance nnd the pay 
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Subordinate Participation 

Traditionally, the performance appraisal process has been seen as a super- 
ior-active~subordinate passive situation (Wexley et al , 1973, While &. 
Barnes. 1971) The superior let the subordinate know where he ’stood, and 
thus the superior was active m the process, the subordinate, on the other 
hand, was to * find out” about his performance and therefore was a passive 
but attentive listener Since the appearance of the “classic” article by 
McGregor in 1957, however, this view of how the process should take place 
has been more and more frequently questioned McGregor suggested that 
the subordinate should take an active role m establishing performance goals 
and in appraising his progress toward these goals This view has been echoed 
by subsequent writers “The individual establishes performance targets for 
each of his responsibilities for the forthcoming period He meets with 
his superior to discuss his target program The superior and the subordi 
nate meet al the end of the period to discuss the resulls of the subordinate s 
efforts to meet the targets he had previously established” (Kindall & Gaiza, 
1963, p 157) 

Why should there be subordinate participation in the performance 
appraisal process'^ Most writers who have argued for participation have also 
argued for appraisals being done on the basis of goal setting and not on the 
basis of traits Participation can help in setting meaningful, motivating goals 
and standards It is not necessary if trait ratings are done The subordinate* 
passive view is highly congruent with the trait rating approach since there is 
little the subordinate can contribute to his own appraisal Thus, the argument 
for participation is tied to the argument that appraisals should be based upon 
meaningful, mutually agreed upon goals 

The presumed advantages of having appraisals based upon goals 
include greater motivation, less defensiveness, and better data upon which 
to base training and development decisions If these advantages are to be 
realized, however, the subordinates must be commuted to the goals or 
objectives that are set. and they must feel the goals are reasonable 
Participation can help produce real subordinate commitment to goals and 
standards There is a large amount of literature which supports the view that 
when most subordinates are given the opportunity to participate m deci 
sions, they tend to be more committed to those decisions The decisions 
become “their” decisions, and they are more motivated to see that the 
decisions work out Apparently, the self-esteem and feelings of competence 
of the subordinates become involved, and they feel badly if a decision they 
make turns out poorly The same Ihmc can occur when subordinates 
participate in setting their own goals They feel a sense of ‘ ownership of 
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the goals and their feelings of self-esteem and competence become more 
closely tied to their attempts to achieve the goals 

Participation can also be helpful in establishing reasonable goals 
Subordinates frequently have important unique information about the level 
at which the goals should be set This point is clearly illustrated in situations 
where workers outsmart time study men in getting piece rates set Further, 
there are many technical and managerial jobs where the subordinate simply 
knows more about the job than the superior does As was pointed out 
previously, goal difficulty is an important influence on motivation There is 
always the danger that unilaterally set goals may be set unrealistically easy 
or hard because the superior lacks information about where they should be 
set In many cases this can be corrected by having the subordinates be 
involved in the goal setting If an open and trusting relationship exists, they 
often are willing to contribute the information they have so that reasonable 
goals can be set Of coursejf basically good relationships do not already 
exist between a superior and his subordinates, then attempts to have them 
participate in the goal setting process by contributing pertinent information 
are likely to fall 

Subordinate participation need not be limited solely to the goal setting 
aspect of the appraisal process Subordinates can also participate in deciding 
how performance will be measured and in evaluating their own performance 
relative to the goals Here, too they arc likely to have information that the 
superior does not have, and because of this they can contribute meaningfully 
to the evaluation process In addition they are much more likely to feel that 
they have been fairly appraised if they arc given an opportunity to make 
inputs to the process This is particularly important if the results of the 
appraisal are to be used to determine directly their pay and promotion 
prospects 


Subordmalcs do not always respond positively to the opportunity to 
part, c, pate tn goal setting and performance evniuat.on sessions Part.eularly 
when bndgets nnd p.eee rates are set they soraettmes try to get goals set for 

d.tcustd'thefsr P=rfo™a®ce ,s be.ng 

d.scussed.lhey someltmes are motivated topresent only the pos.t.ve aspects 

^ fPPurently s.mply prefer^ be told what to do 
Kav & Fm^ch ^ One study (Meyer, 

particip.tion usually i orked\e? when goaTs rer"' VT "h" "V 1° 
th.l ,r .nd,v .duals are g.sen pmcter.fme^r r f " -"“S' ‘’“i 

selung they will eventually prefer this anroaeh^ I 
tince Sofar however there is noevideneem ^ ^ 'll 
evidence which suggests that most i •hispomt.but there is 

Cl al 1973) people do prefer to participate (Wexlcy 

Pewr communication— whether tTit.,e,ria.vi 

wncthcr intended or not-and the resultant 
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selling of m.ippropnatc goafs represent a major problem for all performance 
appraisal systems ihal emphasize subordinate involvement There is no 
simple way to prevent this from happening It is clear that the superior has a 
major responsibifuy to (rj to see that it does not happen, thus he must take 
an active role m the process even when subordinates are asked to participate 
actively in It It IS also clear that communication problems arc most likely to 
occur when the results of the appraisal will influence the reception of 
important rewards 


Relationship of Appraisal to the Reward System 
A number of wnters have argued that salary actions should be separated 
from the appraisal process, because when they are discussed thej dominate 
all else It was noted earlier m our discussion of the individual organization 
conflicts which are present during appraisal that the individual’s desire for 
rewards conflicts with the organization’s need for valid data Thus, it is not 
surprising that it is difficult for a supenor nnd subordinate to discuss 
meaningfully at the same time such matters as salary, developmental needs, 
past performance, and future goals This creates a problem with respect to 
pay or for that matter any important extrinsic rewards On the one hand, if 
an outcome is to be a significant motivator of performance, it must be 
closely tied to performance This can only be done well if a performance 
appraisal program exists which measures performance validly and makes 
explicit the pay*performance connection 

On the other hand, when reward decisions are lied into the performance 
appraisal process, a number of negative things seem to happen (as men- 
tioned earlier in the chapter) The subordinate’s stance toward the process 
changes Suddenly it is a contest in which he has to present himself m the 
best possible light to get a raise, be promoted, or w haiever He has to make 
himself look good on those measures that will determine his rewards In 
some cases this may lead to the Kind of rigid bureaucratic behavior that was 
described earlier In other cases it may lead to the subordinate’s providing 
invalid data about the performance he is capable of doing so that his 
objectives will be set low (Whyte, 1955) In still others, it may lead to the 
subordinate’s producing invalid data about how he has performed so that he 
will “look good ’* Making the discussion of the distribution of important 
rewards a direct part of the appraisal process often leads to defensive 
reactions when constructive criticism is intended, and it becomes difficult to 
plan training nnd development activities Because of the defensiveness that 
IS produced and because of the difficulty of setting moderately difficult goals 
when rewards are tied into the appraisal system, it is also difficult to create 
those conditions which lead to intrinsic motivation 

Why base extrinsic rewards on the results of performance appraisal 
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systems'’ The answer is quite simple Only by relating rewards such as pay 
to good performance is it possible to generate strong extrinsic motivation 
Nlotivation based on extrinsic rewards is often functional for an organiza 
lion Although we talk about rigid bureaucratic-type behavior being dys- 
functional It IS important to remember that in many cases this kind of 
"h^t 15 Wanted by the organization (e g , on many lower- 
annther niil i”'"* (Whether It should hr desired by the organization is 
tionwelUihe """ 1 organizations are designed to func- 

What is thp kinds of behavior are required 

extnrcallv mouv-l^r;" ” "Santzatton choose between has. ng 

defensue emnlovep?') ®y^es and having intrinsically motivated, non- 

outcomes of the nerfnrr«rs ^ ^ etlects of tying extrinsic rewards to the 

been mentioned They indud^hawnf “ Some of them have already 
non process, the devdonment of ok participate in the evalua- 

moderalely difficult goals Anoik measures, and the setting of 

appratsal systems on^o handle ex.r “ 

-ant^raining, and ,n.r.",.c^tl:v:r;™ 

functions is a crucial onc^The'rancr^' n'”^ combine the various appraisal 
all the functions of the anomisiTrvf. “''""“‘''’es seems to be from having 
compicldy separate appraisal systems*’''F 'tk 

appear to be unsatisfactory to both tk ^ extremes would 
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that many important things tend demonstrated 
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in Ihc performance appraisal process il should be obvious that because of 
ihe tondicis rarelv are all ihc goals of ihc individual and the organizanon 
achieved in this realm In fuel, unless organizations carefully structure their 
progrnms to evaluate work effecMvcness. none of therr goals may be 
achiCNed The research evidence conclusively establishes that performance 
appraisal is diHlcult to do because of the important psychological processes 
which are present when evaluation lakes place What can individuals and 
organizations realistically expect, then, to get out of a performance appraisal 
program*’ The answ er to this question depends \ ery much on how it is done 
If It IS done correctly, it might accomplish many of the objectives they both 
would like It to 

But w hat does doing a performance appraisal correctly mean*’ Research 
suggests that if means 

3 Measures are used that are inclusive of all the behaviors and results 
that should be performed 

2 The measures used arc tied to behavior and as far as possible are 
objective in nnture 

3 Moderately dilTicutl goals and standards for future performance are 
set 

4 Measures are used that can be influenced by an individual’s behavi- 
or. 

5 Appraisals are done on a time cycle that approximates the lime it 
lakes Ihe measures to reflect the behavior of the persons being evaluated 

6 The persons being evaluated have an opportunity to participate m 
the appraisal process 

7 The appraisal system interacts effectively with the reward system 

If both the individual and the organization benefit when appraisals are 
done in this manner, why aren’t they always done this way*’ There are a 
number of reasons’ First, it is simply very dilficult to do appraisals this way 
It IS time consuming, and it takes a large commitment on the pan of both 
superiors and subordinates Second, they require a certain kind of organiza 
tional climate if they are to be done They cannot work well in a traditional 
authoritanan-lypc organization Many organizations do not have the kind of 
open, trusting climate that is required to do them Third, many superiors are 
not trained to do these kinds of appraisals, which involve giving meaningful 
and helpful feedback, setting goals participativelv. and the like Finally, 
there is the understandable ambivalence about appraisal and evaluation 
which both superiors and subordinates share 


REVIEW AND DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

I Consider the various purposes of perfonnance appraisal shown in Figure M-t 
Taking these purposes iw 0 at a time consider the compaiibihly of each such pair 
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2 How might the conflicts in performance appraisal you found m answenng 
question I be resolved so as to satisfy simultaneously both the individual and the 
organization*’ 

3 The “vanishing performance appraisal” phenomenon was mentioned in this 
chapter What are the likely consequences of this phenomenon for the individual 
and the organization*’ Does this suggest the need for mandatory forma! perform- 
ance appraisal sessions*’ 

4 What steps can be taken by the appraiser to mininuze defensiveness on the part of 
the individual appraised m evaluation sessions’ 

5 Compare and contrast the various rating schemes (e g . trait, global ratings, 
bchaviorally anchored ratings, etc ) in terms of their utility as appraisal mechan 
isms 

6 What factors account for the relationship beuseen goal difficulty and motivation*’ 

7 Is there a relationship between the ‘ time span of discretion*’ notion and the 
proper timing of feedback about performance*’ What is it*’ 

8 Employees ha\e at limes been allowed to (I) set their own goals and (2) evaluate 
the degree to which they have reached such goals What are the potential benefits 
that the organization might derive from allowing individuals such discretion’ Are 
there disadvantages’ Can “participative” techniques be utilized successfully with 
all types of employees’ 

9 Why should performance appraisal be separated from appraisal concerned with 
salary actions’ How much separation is possible’ 



Chapter 12 


Rewarding Work 
Effectiveness 


Once work effectiveness is evaluated, then it can be rewarded This leads us. 
in turn, to one of the most important features of work organizations the 
power they have to give individuals extnnsrc rewards These rewards are 
allocated to individuals by organizations for many reasons and m different 
ways Sometimes, as was noted in the previous chapter, they are given 
basvs ot fvttJoTTntiTit® «;va\\K»\\oviS When 

this occurs. It strongly influences the nature of the evaluations At other 
times, the same rewards are given to everyone who qualifies as a member of 
the organization 

The more obvious extrinsic rewards that most organizations can and do 
give include pay, promotion, more interesting work, and a large number of 
status symbols and fringe benefits Jn this chapter we are concerned only 
with extrinsic rewards such as these — tangible rewards that can be directly 
given by the organization In several of the other chapters we have dealt 
with intrinsic, intangible rewards such as feelings of competence and 
self-actiializdiion In the case of intrinsic rewards, all the organization can 
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do IS create conditions (e g , particular job designs) that make it possible for 
the individual to experience them In the end the individual must reward 
himself Extrinsic rewards, on the other hand differ in two important ways 
they must be given to the individual or he must obtain them, and they are 
tangible and potentially visible to others 

In this chapter v-e focus on how the way extrinsic rewards are 
distributed affects both the individuals who receive them and the organiza 
tions that give them The major emphasis is placed on the rewards of pay 
and promotion because they are given in all work organizations, they 
typically are the most valued of the extrinsic rewards that organizations 
give, and they have been subjected to the most research With few 
exceptions,v.hat is said about the effects of pay and promotion practices can 
be said about the effects of similar practices involving any extrinsic reward 
Thus general principles about how individuals react to different extrinsic 
reward practices and about the advantages to organizations and individuals 
of distributing rewards in certain ways can be developed by focusing on a 
few extrinsic rewards 


THE ROLE OF EXTRINSIC REWARDS* 
THE ORGANIZATION’S PERSPECTIVE 


Why do orsanizaiions give extrinsic rewards’ Perhaps the simplest and most 
valid answer to the question is to motivate people to behave in ways they 
would not otherwise behave In order to function elTectively most work 
organizations need people to do tasks that in the absence of extnnsic 
rewards they often would not do Basically organizations use extnnsic 
rewards to motivate three kinds of behavior membership, attendance. and 
performance People simply do not casually join organizations, as was 
poinled out in Chapter 5. they have to be motivated to do it Organizations 
often have to compete for members and one way they compete is by 
olTcring more extrinsic rewards lhan competitors do Panially separate from 
the joining and membership mainicnancc decision is the attendance deci 
Sion Member^'p does not guarantee regular attendance Many people 

r" nt do "ol regularly attend organ, za 

tional functionv-i, is one thing to accept an assembly line job it is quite 

h w;I:rem°p;o:ces“:h?;ne'id ■regX'lyTv "JZLW"' organiza, ions 

evlrinvic rewards ,e g fmancial bonuses, for a.tenda’nce' FmaTly 'ahho'ugh 

alicndance is a necessary condilion for ' ' “'‘"oes 

sutriccn, condilion for „ -nius.many 

rcwjrdv in order to motivate performance ^ usccxirinsit 
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THE ROLE OF EXTRINSIC REWARDS: 

THE INDIVIDUAL’S PERSPECTIVE 

The models presented m Chapten: 2 and 4 are helpful for understanding how 
individuals react to the reward practices of organizations These models 
stressed that the impact of a particular outcome (e g ,an extrinsic reword) on 
motivation is determined by both how attractn e it is and what one has to do 
to obtain it The more attractive a reward the more it can motivate people to 
behave in certain ways in order to obtain it It was emphasized m Chapter 2 
that there are large individual differences in bow much value individuals 
attach to the different outcomes that are available For example, research 
suggests that for some people pay clearly is first m importance, while for 
others it is not very important Extrinsic rewards are also important to 
different people for different reasons, for example pay is important to some 
people because it buys food, to others it is important because it symbolizes 
success and positive feedback In addition it was stressed in Chapter 2 that 
the value people place on outcomes changes over time so that whit is 
valued now by a person may not be valued at a later time by the same 
person There is evidence, for example Ihii as some people accumulate 
more money, pay becomes (ess important to them 

Organizations have relatively little control over the value people place 
on extrinsic rewards This is largely a function of the person's needs The 
organization can, however, influence what employees have to do m order to 
obtain the rewards Individuals react to the offering of important rewards bv 
doing what is required in order to attain them Thus, how an organization 
distributes rewards has a very imponanl innuence on the behavior of 
individuals Stated simply, argamiations tend to motnate the kind of 
hehaMorthe} renard Thus, one effective way to understand the behavior of 
individuals in an organization is to look generally at how rewards arc given 
m the organization and specifically at what individuals have to do to obtain 
the rewards they value 

Finally, it was also pointed out in Chapter 2 that individuals seek mnn> 
outcomes and that they have affective reactions to whether or not they 
receive the outcomes they desire These reactions fend togcneraie feelings 
of satisfaction and dissatisfaction, and they affect a person's willingness to 
pin a union, to look for another job, and lo come lo work 7t was also argued 
in Chapter 2 that individuals do not simply want more extrinsic rewards 
rather, they want what they feel is a fair level of reward Thus, depending 
upon how It is perceived by the cmpfoycc.an organization's reward system 
may or may not motivate the kind of behavior it was designed to motivate, 
and the employees may or mny not be satisfied with the rewards they recerv c 
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from It Whether employees are highly motivated or not will depend on how 
attractive the rewards are and what the employees feel they have to do to 
obtain the rewards Whether employees are satisfied or not will depend on 
how much in the way of rewards they receive relative to how much they feel 
the> should receive 

At this point it should be obvious that the reactions of individuals to 
extrinsic rewards are complex However, they can be understood if the 
points made in Chapters 2 and 4 are kept in mind as we consider the effects 
of reward systems that have been designed to motivate membership, 
attendance, and performance 


REWARD SYSTEMS AND MEMBERSHIP 

Motivating the best people to )Oin and remain members of an organization is 
not simply a matter of paying everyone a high salary Offering high levels of 
extrinsic rewards may attract many people to the occupations and to the 
organizations that offer the rewards, but it will not guarantee either their 
continued membership or their attendance It also will not necessarily attract 
those people who have the most to contribute 


Occupational and Organizational Choice 

If we consider first the issue of occupational choice, the evidence which was 
reviewed in Chapter 5 shows that individuals’ choices are strongly in- 
fluenced by how obtainable the rewards they value are in different occupa- 
tions Thus, u IS not surprising that extrinsic rewards can influence occupa- 
tional choice such that people who value money highly lend to choose 
business occupations In one study (Rosenberg 1957) an extrinsic reward 
index was dcsclopcd which measured the degree to which people value 
outcomes like money Informaiion collected from nearly 4.000 students 
showed ihai those choosing business occupations consistently scored high- 

llTi M see business as 

providing the greatest economic returns (Lawler 1971) 
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Betnaining wfth an Organfzaf/on 

Just as extrinsic rewards can be used to get individuals to jom an orgamza- 
lion, they can and are used to motivate indjviduaJs to remain as members of 
an organization Satisfaction with extrinsic rewards does clearly in 
fluence employee turnover Figure 12 1 shows the usual results of the 
different kinds of reward dissatisfaction As the figure shows, dissatisfying 
outside comparisons tend to produce turnover This means that by paying 
high wages it is possible to reduce turnover The issues involved m using 
extrinsic rewards this way are complex however, and, as will be seen this 
use of extrinsic rewards can lead to dysfunctional as well as functional 
consequences 

Intraorganizational Equity Attracting and holding employees with 
high extrinsic rewards can raise problems of intraorganizational pay equity 
People can feel fairly paid with respect to the outside world and yet feel 
unfairly paid if they think there are other people who contribute less to the 
organization than they do but receive similar or more rewards This type of 
situation IS not likely to lead to turnover, but it is sure to lead to feelings of 
resentment and to high levels of political actnity 

Problems of mtraorganizalional equity are ohen created when high pay 
IS given to new employees m order to attract them to the organization fn the 
past, for example, computer programmers were often brought into an 
organization at very high wages because of conditions dictated by the labor 
market This caused many current employees to feel inequitably treated, not 
because they were underpaid relative to the marker for their ow n skills but 
because they felt that within the organization they were underpaid relative 
to the newly hired computer programmers The result was not turnover, but 
n was dysfunctional complaints and dissatisfaction 
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Holding Employees Only by Extrinsic Rewards An organization 
that retains its employees largely or only by giving extensive extrinsic 
rewards can end up with a group of apathetic, unmvolved workers The 
situation of the automobile assembly-iine worker provides a good example 
(Walker & Guest, 1952) He makes more money than he can anywhere else 
(often a dollar an hour or so more), and so he stays on the job How ever, he 
typically dislikes the work, is not attached or committed to the organization, 
and IS often a poor worker because he does not find performing well to be 
rewarding In extreme cases he even engages in sabotage and other 
dysfunctional behavior in order to relieve his boredom This type of 
individual organization relationship can hardly be viewed as healthy for 
either party 


Effects of Different Distributions of Extrinsic Rewards Depending 
upon how they are distributed, extrinsic rewards can even hold the wrong 
people in the organization Most organizations have only a limited ability to 
give pay and other extrinsic rewards, thus, they must make some difficult 
decisions about how to allocate the extrinsic rewards they can give among 
the various employees in the organization One strategy is to concentrate on 
giving everyone similar-sized raises to keep their salaries m line with the 
marketplace Another is to distribute the money systematically according to 
performance or some other criterion These strategies can have a significant 
and quite different impact on who stays with the organization 

Giving essentially across*ihe board raises does not mean that everyone 
will be equally satisfied with his raise Quite to the contrary, it means that 
poor performers will be relatively belter satisfied than the good performers 
Poor performers tend to feel they deserve less in the way of rewards, and 
thus they react more favorably to a given pay raise than do good performers 
(Porter & L^ler, 1968a) Further the outside job market lends to be better 
for good performers than for poor ones By g.vmg everyone similar raises, 
organizations may end up putting their poor performers above the market 
and their good performers below it This makes the good performers ripe 

n. I °^ean,zat.ons and locks in the 

poor performers because they cannot afford to take jobs elsewhere 

Effects of Deferred Extrinsic Rewards Such extrinsic rewards as 
stock options and deferred pay plans are often u ^ ^ rewards as 
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postpones payment for present performance to some ume in the future A 
good example of this is the kind of bonus plans used by some automobile 
companies A manager earns a performance bonus based upon his year’s 
work, but this bonus is paid to him over the next five years After the 
individual has been in the organization for a few years, he is owed bonus 
money for several previous years* performance, and for higher-level manag- 
ers, this may amount to thousands of doWars AU the manager has to da to 
receive this money is to remain a member of the orginization CIearl> , this 
creates a strong financial motivation for him to stay with the company Much 
the same situation can develop with stock option plans, since the receipt of 
the stock usually depends upon a manager s staying with the company 
There has been very little research on the effectiveness of deferred 
compensation and pension plans but it is reasonable to assume that they 
probably do lock many employees into organizations In some organizations 
Ibis IS even referred to as the ‘'golden padlock The real question from the 
point of view of organizational effectiveness, however concerns who is 
locked in There are some indications that these plans may lock m the wrong 
people They may retain only the less effective and less desirable employees 
As has been illustrated time and again, when one organization wants a good 
employee from another organization badly enough, it is willing to pay off or 
buy out any bonuses retirement, orsfock options thnt he might have built up 
in his current firm However, rarely is a competing organization willing to 
buy out the options of a poor performer, even though they may be somewhat 
less than those held by a good performer Thus the poor performer is in no 
position to leave an organization while the good performer is just as he 
would be if there uere no pi m to lock him m Thus these phns as is the 
case where everyone’s salary is kept high, can create a situation m which 
voluntary turnover may still take place among the good performers, while 
the desirable voluntary turnover of poorer performers is sharply reduced 
Nonbusiness organizations are less likely to try to retain their em- 
ployees 6y'^tsrlTg■smsl\cx^\y^TSfcr’£^tM^<^<^ts(^^^y iio k&ii-ever ifse-rnek 

status symbols as titles and large offices From the point of view of retention 
giving everyone a large office or other status symbols can hive the simc 
negative effects as giving everyonca paj raise or stock option if the si iius 
symbol is impornnt 

Who Is Satisfied with His Extrinsic Rewards? 

Our discussion of the use of extrinsic rewards to motivate membership 
raises some intcrestins issues about satisfaction with extrinsic rewards 
Specifica))) , It raises the question of what organizations can do to in/luence 
satisfaction with extrinsic rewards and the question of who should he 
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satisfied with their extrinsic rewards The greater individuals perceive their 
inputs and contributions to be, the more thc> feel thej should receive in 
extnnsic rewards However, individuals differ in how much thc> feel 
different kinds of inputs should be weighted in determining rewards For 
example, a research study indicates that managers tend to feel that their pa> 
should be based on their performance and on those nonperformance input 
factors in which they excel (Lawler, 1966) Those managers who had been 
with an organization a long lime thought that seniority should be an 
important determinant of reward level, those who were well educated 
thought that educauon level should be. and so on There is evidence that 
some individuals lend to value their inputs more highlj than others do For 
example, as was pointed out in the last chapter, most individuals think they 
are above average performers Not surprisingly, most individuals also feel 
they should be paid highly in comparison to other members of the organiza- 
tion 

Because of the differences that exist among individuals m their view of 
what should determine rew-ard level, and the tendency of individuals to 
overvalue their inputs, it is impossible for any organization to create a 
reward system that will satisfy everyone with their mtraorganizational 
reward compansons Every system is bound to attach less importance to 
some inputs than a particular group of individuals thinks is fair and to value 
some individuals’ inputs less than they value them It is possible however, 
for an organization to decide to have all members highly rewarded in 
comparison with the outside world and thereby have low turnover How- 
ever, organizations typically lack the resources to reward everyone highly 
enough to assure they will all be satisfied Thus organizations arc often 
forced to decide who will be satisfied wiih their rewards 


An organization may be most effective if it contains some employees 
who are very much satisfied with their extrinsic rewards, a large group who 
are above average in their satisfaction and a third group who are dissatis 
fied This kind of variation in satisfaction will contribute to organizational 
effectiveness, however, only if careful control is maintained over who is 


dissatisfied and who is satisfied Stated most simply the best performers 
must be the most satisfied and the worst performers the least satisfied The 
reason for this should be evident, dissatisfied employees quit their jobs, are 
absent more, etc It is far belter to nsk losing poor performers through 
turnover than to risk losing good perfonners What is really being stated 
here is a strategy of investing m the good performers in order to hold them m 
the organization while minimizing the investment m the poorer performers 
To create this kind of positive relationship between satisfaction and 
performance, it is necessary to tie large differences in rewards directly to 
performance so that the good performer will receive more than the poor 
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performer The good performer must receive significantly more because he 
secs himself as having higher inputs, and it requires more rewards just to 
ha\e him as satisfied as the poorer performer But, if be is to be retained, he 
should not be ‘ just as satisfied* as the poor performer, he should be more 
satisfied Jf he doev not receive greater rewards, a negative relationship 
between satisfaction and performance will exist, and the people most likely 
to leave the organization will be the good performers because their 
dissatisfaction is higher and their job opportunities greater 

An analysis of the relationship between satisfaction and performance in 
an organization can provide some important insights into the effectiveness 
of Its reward system (Porter & Lawler. 1968b) A strong positive relationship 
between satisfaction and performance indicates a reward system that is 
functioning in a way that rewards good performance On the other hand, a 
zero relationship or a negative one (i e the best performers being least 
satisfied) can indicate that turnover m the organization is likely to be 
centered among the better performers rather than the poorer ones 

REWARD SYSTEMS AND ATTENDANCE 
There is no question that absenteeism is a major problem in many organiza- 
tions (Porter &. Steers. 1973) It disrupts schedules, creates the necessity of 
overstaffing, and reduces productivity Absenteeism reflects the fact that 
employees have to be motivated — intrinsically or extnnsically — to go to 
work, they do not just show up automatically T^ey decide whether or not to 
go to work by comparing the perceived consequences of that activity with 
the perceived consequences of such alternative behaviors as going hunting, 
shopping, sleeping, or looking for another job Employees will be motivated 
to go to work only when they feel that Ibis behavior will lead to more 
positively valued outcomes and fewer negatively valued outcomes than any 
alternative behavior they consider 

IndiviiJuaJs do consider extnnstc rewards when they are debating 
whether or not to go to their job, but extrinsic rewards are only one of mmy 
influences Employees are often absent even though it means less pay, lost 
promotion opportunities, and not seeing their friends at work Frequently, 
this IS because these rewards simply are not that important to the individual 
Unless an extrinsic reward is at least somewhat important, it will not play a 
role m determining job attendance Extrinsic rewards imy also not influence 
job attendance because the person sees no connection between going (o 
work and getting them It is unlikely that anybody could feel that there is no 
overall relationship between attendance and rewards such as pay and 
promotions, but it is perfectly possible to feet that the relationship on any 
given day is nil That is, a person may well feel that he will gel the same 
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amount of pay whether he goes to work on a particular day or not In such a 
situation, pay will not influence hts job attendance decision for that day, 
even though pay is important to him 

Punishments for Not Attending 

Punishment in the form of dismissal and penalties for excessive absenteeism 
IS used by many organizations to motivate attendance The idea is to lie 
negatively valent outcomes to absenteeism, thereby increasing the relative 
attractiveness of coming to work This approach can increase attendance, 
however, it is often limited in its effectiveness by four factors First, for 
many employees, union contracts often strictly limit the kind of penalties 
that organizations can give out Second, particularly in times of full 
employment, punishments such as dismissal are not feared by employees 
and thus are not very effective Third, punishments such as dismissal can 
only be used once, and thus they are inflexible Fourth, punishment can lead 
to turnover, which is very expensive 


Specific Rewards for Attendance 

reward and 

panishment systems affect absenteeism A recent study does, however, 
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Figure 12>2 Mean attendance of the participative groups for the 
twelve weeks before tbe incentive plan and ibe sixteen weeks after 
the plan {Attendance is expressed in terms of the percentage of 
hours scheduled to be worked thai were actuallv worked f {Source 
Lawler £ Hackman tS€9 ) 

had been dtsconunued by management Figure 12 3 shows what happened 
when the plan «as discontinued Attendance dropped significantly, indicat- 
ing that the plan did have an e/Tecl on attendance Jn the other participative 
group (where the plan was not discontinued) niiendance remained high even 
though the plan had been in efTecl for a year 

In summary, then, organizations can influence attendance behavior by 
tying extrinsic rewards to coming to work and by tying penalties to being 
absent How individuals respond to the efforts of organizations to motivate 
attendance is determined by a complex set of factors These include the 
value the individuals place on the outcomes that are involved and Ibe 
connection they see between their attendance behavior and the outcomes 
Organizations can significantly influence the connections Iheir em- 
ployees perceive between attendance and certain outcomes by the installing 
of reward and penalty incentive systems and by their structuring of the « ork 
situation As will be discussed further in the next two chapters, organiza- 
tions also can do things that encourage or inhibit the formation of social 
groups which in turn provide the individual with certain rewards (e g , 
friendship) for being at work The physical work environment can play an 
important role, as can job-rotation policies and the issue of whether 
individuals are allowed to choose with whom they work 

Organizations have limited influence on the values individuals place on 
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Figure 12~3 Mean attendance of two participative groups for the 
nine weeKs before the plans v/ere ended and for the first five weeks 
af^er th<^ were ended (Attendance is expressed in t<»mts of the 
percentage of hours scheduled to be worked that were actually 
worked ) (Source Scheflen 1971 ) 


the oulconies that can be used to motivate attendance The> can change the 
amount of the outcomes and the types of outcomes but they have little 
influence over the value an individual places on a given amount of a 
particular outcome Finallj . because significant individual differences exist 
in how people value extnnsic rewards.any attendance incentive system that 
involves only a single reward will not motivate all employees 


REWARD SYSTEMS AND JOB 
PERFORMANCE 

There is little question that extnnsic rewards can be used to motivate job 
performance U is also quite clear what conditions must exist if they are to 
motivate job performance they must be important, and they must be clearly 
tied to the t> pe of performance that is to be motivated How e v er, motivating 
performance by using extrinsic rewards is not simply a matter of selecting an 
iropoTtant reward and linking tl to performance If it were, then piece rate 
incentive plans, would be much more effective than they have proven to be 
Because of the complexities and problems involved in utilizing extrinsic 
rew-ards as motivators m some cases using them may actually be more 
dysfunctional than functional But before we decide when they should be 
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used, let us consrdcr ui more delail the conditions that determine whether 
ihey will motivate performance 

The Correct Reward or Penalty 

The motivation model presented in Chapter 2 pointed out that rewards must 
be important if they are to be effective m motivating performance The 
research that has been done on the importance of rewards sucgests (hat 
promotion and pay are the most highly valued exirwsK rewards most 
organizations have to offer However the research also suggests that there 
are large individual differences in the degree to which these rewards are 
valued For some people money is not very important, and. as was noted m 
Chapter 7, for some people promotion is something to be avoided Thus, in 
deciding which rewards to use, an organization has to be careful to consider 
individual difference factors Otherwise ii may end up irymg to motivate 
people with rewards they do not value 

Both pay and promotion have certain advantages and disadvantages as 
rewards Using pay as a reward can be quite expensive since large amounts 
of money are needed to motivate some people An organization must be 
willing and able to give certain employees large r.'iises and/or bonuses if pay 
IS to motivate performance Many nonbustness organizations simply cannot 
do this because (hey lack the resources or because their policies prohibit it 
Even if organizations are willing to spend large amounts of money, pay ma> 
not be very important to certain employees and therefore it is not a major 
source of motivation For example, in one factory where time off the job w as 
more important than money a pay incentive plan failed, but when the 
employees were told they could go home after a certain amount of work was 
done, productivity increased dramatically 

One of the advantages pay has as a reward is that it can be given on a 
group basis or an individual basis and it can be given m widely differing 
amounts Unfortunately, promotion is not such a flexible reward It is hard 
to give on anything but an individual basis Also, promotion can only be 
given when old positions are open or new ones created, although it can be 
held out as an incentive at all times Thus, an organization that relies on 
promotion as its major reward can get into difficulty because of its low 
flexibility 

Pay and promotion are not the only rewards that can be used to 
motivate performance Certain status symbols and prizes can be tied to good 
performance as can special privileges such as that of leaving early In 
addition, of course, supervisors can give approval and praise to those who 
perform well The effectiveness of any of these rewards as motivators of 
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performance depends upon whether they are important and whether they 
can be tied to performance The problem with many of them >s that they 
sometimes are not important to employees (e g , praise from a disliked boss) 
and are difficult to relate specifically to performance (e g , status symbols) 
Performance can also be motisatcd by penalties and sanctions Dismis- 
sal IS a real threat to many people, and if people believe they will be fired for 
poor performance, it ma> be a significant motivator — at least for bringing 
performance up to some minimally adequate level The problem with it is 
that It can only be used once with each person and that the threat of it ma> 
produce undesirable side effects For example, many managers develop 
just m case files whose sole function is to protect them against the charge 
that they have performed poorly The threat of dismissal can produce other 
self protective and defensive behaviors that are not necessanly functional 
(e g , risk avoidance) Other sanctions like reprimands and criticism from the 
boss can also be tied to poor performance in the hope of making it 
unattractive Again, these can work only ,f they have a negative valence 
problem is that they often do not In fact, situations can develop where 
they have a positive valence In certain work groups being criticized by the 

'» increased status .n 

the work group if the group has an antimanagement value system 

Effective Performance Evatuation 
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symbol'! secret: in fact, they publicize these 
jnmps w h> then do ihe> keep salaries secret, and uhnt are the effects of 
keeping them secrct'> It ,s usuoHy argued that the pay of individuals is kept 
secret m order to intrc.tsc pty satisfaciton Presumably secrecy increases 
satisfaction because if employees knew what other employees nere earning, 
they would be more dissatisfied with (heir own pay This may m fact be true* 
m organizations where the pay system is chaotic and cannot he raiiona))y 
defended, but it is not clear that ii is better to keep pay information secret 
when »l IS being well administered In fact, there is evidence that keeping it 
secret may increase dissatisfaction and make it more difficult to use it as a 
motivator 


One of the findings that has consistently appeared in the resczarch on 
pay secrecy is that managers tend to have incorrect information about the 
pay of other managers in ihcir organization {Milkovicb &. Anderson, 1972) 
Specifically, there is a general tendency for them to overestimate the saJanes 
of managers around them For example, in one organization that was studied 
the average raise given w as 6 percent, yet the managers believed that it was 8 
percent: and the larger their own raise, the J.irger they believed other 
people's raises were (Lawler, 1971) This tended to i/icreuicpaydissatisfac 
tion because the managers felt other managers nt their level were making 
more than they were It also had the effect of wiping out much of the 
motivational force of the differential reward system ih.il was actually 
opcraimg m the company Almost regardless of how well the individual 
manager was performing, he felt that he was getting less than an average 
raise. This problem was particularly severe among the high performers, 
because they believed that they tvere doing very well but received only an 
average reward They did not believe that pay was m fact based upon merit 
This was ironical Since ihcir pay <ffc/ reflect their performance However, 
what actually existed did not matter as far as the motivation of the managers 
was concerned, they responded to what they thought existed 

Xberz* .ts ziwUber wav m which j)a,v secrecy may affect motivation As 
was stressed m Chapter 10, accurate feedback about work quality can be a 
stimulus to good pcrform.'ince People work better whea they know how well 
they arc performing in relation to some meaningful standard Fora manager, 
pay IS one piece of performance feedback High pay means good perform- 
ance, low pay is a signal that he is not doing well and should improve When 
managers do not know what other managers earn, they cannot correctly 
evaluate their own pay and the feedback implications of it for iheir own 
performance Since they tend to overestimate the pay of subordinates and 
peers, and since they also overestimate the raises others get, the majority of 
them consider their salary to be lower than (hat of others and, because of 
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this, they recei\e negative feedback Moreover, although this feedback 
suggests that the> should change iheir work behavior, it does not tell them 
what type of changes to make 

In summary, an organization that wishes to use pay or any extrinsic 
reward as a motivator of performance must decide how much information it 
should release about how the rewards are distributed For many rewards this 
IS not a difficult decision because the rewards are by their nature visible to all 
(e g , promotion), but in the case of pay it can be a difficult decision Many 
managers prefer to have their pay kept secret, and organizations usually do 
not want to be in the position of having to defend the salaries that are paid to 
their managers Thus, significant pressure exists that encourages secrecy 
However, unless information about salaries is released to members of the 
organization, it is difficult to establish that higher-than average pay is 
obtainable by those who perform especially well 

Making pay information more open will not automatically establish the 
belief that pay is based upon merit or ensure that people will get accurate 

•hose siluatrons where pay 
ac ually « based upon merit and where this tact is not obvious because 
f Po’’ example, an organization was studied 
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juslilicalion of salaries None of Ihese are likely to occur in an aulhomarmn 
type of organization Coltaboralive superior subordinate performance ap 
prais.ll IS another practice that may be necessary if rewards are to be clearly 
tied to performance It too is likely to fit well with a pjrticipatire but not 
with an authoritarian stjle of management Similarly, a high level of 
superior subordinate trust is needed if valid performance appraisals are to 
be done in the absence of objective measures This seems to develop best 
where a history of participative decision making exists (Lawler & Cam 
mann, 1972) 

What kind of extrinsic reward plan will work m an organization run on 
traditional lines'’ The evidence suggests that the more “objectively” based 
the plan, the more likely it is to be successful Plans that lie rewards to 
“hard” measures, such as quantity of output profits or sales, and thu? 
require a minimum level of trust stand a much better chance of succeeding 
m the traditional organization than approaches which depend on joint goal 
setting and so called “soft” (i e . subjective) criteria Piece rate pay plans 
that are administered in a consistent and fair manner and have rates that are 
set fairly work sometimes So do sales bonuses for salesmen and profit 
sharing plans in small organizations But where trust is low, these plans 
seldom reach their full potential 

The most severe problems for traditional organizations occur in jobs 
where there are no bard criteria for measuring performance and where trust 
and participation arc needed if extrinsic rewards are to act as an incentive 
Here the iraditionilly managed organization has difficulty in getting rewards 
to work as a motivatorbecausetheconditionsarenotsuitaWe For example, 
nonbiismess organizations often lack the hard criteria that are present in 
business organizations (e g , sales or profits), and when they also lack the 
trust that is necessary if subjective criteria are to be used, they are m a poor 
position to use pay as a motivator 

In summary, it has been argued that one of the factors which influences 
\he type of itward act oreacwratwn can successfully use is the 
management style that exists in the organization For illustrative purposes, 
organizations characterized by an open, organic style of management were 
contrasted with those characterized by a more authoritarian or mechanistic 
approach Ironically the potential for using extrinsic rewards to motivate 
performance seems to be greater in the former than m the hlter despite the 
fact that the authoritarnn approach has typicaJi) pul more stress on the 
importance of using extrinsic rewards to motivate performance 

Other Performance*Outcoffle Connections 

In addition to the performnnee reward association thej arc intended to 
affect (i e , good performance leads to desirable rewards), extrinsic reward 
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systems often affect the perceived rchiionship between perform.incc «ind 
other outcomes Perhaps the most obv lous example of this point is prov ided 
by the effects of pay incentive plans There is considcriible evidence that 
when workers are placed on piece rate plans, restriction of output often 
results because the incentive plans unintentionally cause a number of 


negative outcomes to be associated with good performance In the Western 
Electric studies, for example, a rigidly enforced output restriction system 
was found to be in force Workers who exceeded the quota could expect to 
receive a bing (punch on the arm) .ind to be rejected and degraded by the 
other members of the group More recent studies (Collins, Dalton, & Roy. 
1946. Dalton, 1948, Dyson. 1956. Roy, 1952. Whyte. 1955) have provided a 
great deal of additional evidence to support the point that production 
restriction is not uncommon and that it comes about because negative 
outcomes like socnl rejection and interpersonal sanctions arc administered 
to high performers by other employees 

On the surface it seems that the existence of output restriction in 
incentive pay situations indicates that employees are not highly motivated 
earning less money than the pay system 
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Trom my first to my hsr diy at the p/mt I uas subject to warnings and 
predictions concernmc price cuts Pressure was he ivicst from Joe Mucha, day 
rmn on m> rmchme who shared my job repertoire and kept a close eje on mj 
production On November 14 the day after my first attained quota. Joe Muchn 
udsiscd 

• Don't lei It go o\cr ^2 25 an hour or the lime study man will be right down 
here' And they don't waste lime cither’ They watch the records like a hawk’ I 
got ahead, so 1 look ii easy for a couple of hours ' 

Joe told me that I had madeSlOOl yesterday and warned me not to go over 
51.25 an hour lie fold me to figure the setups and the time on each operation 
very carefully so that I would not total over SlO 25 for one day or SI J! an hour 
Jack Starkey defined the quota carefully but forcefully when 1 turned in 
$10.50 for one day, or SI 32 an hour 

Jack Starkey spoke to me after Joe hadleft ‘Whit s (he matter’ Are you 
trying to upset the applecart’ 

Jack explained in a friendly manner that $10i0 was too much to turn in 
even on an old job "The turret-lathe men can turn in SIJ5, but (heir rate is 90 
cents, and ours 85 cents ’* 

Jick warned me that the Methods Department could lower their prices on 
any job, old or new. by chingmg the figure slightly or changing the size of the 
drill According to Jack, a couple of operators (first and second shift on the same 
dri(I) got to competing w ith each other to see how much they could turn in They 
got up to SI 65 an hour, and the price was culm half And from then on they had 
to run that job themselves, as none of the other operators would accept the job 
(Whyte. (955. p 23) 

Figure 12-4 (Lawler, 1971) presents an explanation of why production 
restriction develops which is consistent vvich the survey data which have 
been gathered as well as with the above example It suggests that when a 
piece-rate incentive is installed in a situation where mistrust exists between 
management and employees, the employees will develop beliefs to the effect 
that high productivity will lead to negative economic consequences These 
beliefs in torn will lead lo the creation of informal pressure groups in which 
employees seek to protect their economic interests by using social means to 
control other employees’ production It also suggests that these beliefs will 
destroy any perception that high production leads to high pay The net result 
is that the individual worker will see more negative than positive outcomes 
associated with high productivity and consequently will restrict his produc 

tion , 

Extrinsic reward systems can also create a strong connection betw een 
performance and outcomes that are not part of the formal reward system 
For example, there is evidence that when group pay plans like the Scanlon 
Flan are installed, this happens The Scanlon Plan gives a bonus to everyone 
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an extrinsic reward system that is strong in all respects Table I2-I lists 
different types of plans and provides a general effectiveness rating for each 
plan on three separate criteria (Lawler, 197!) The plans are categorized 
according to the type of fmanctal rertard they give (salary increase or 
bonus), according to w helhcr the rewards are given on an individual or group 
basts, and according to how performance is measured First, each plan is 
evaluated m terms of how effective if is in creating the perception thatpaj is 
tied to performance In general this perception develops only when an 
individual's behavior directly quickly, and clearly influences his pay 
Second, each plan is evaluated in terms of how well it minimizes the 
perceived negative consequences of good performance This criterion refers 
to the extent to which the approach eliminates situations where social 
ostracism and other negative consequences become associated with good 
performance Third, each plan is evaluated m terms of whether it contributes 
to the perception that important rewards other than pay (e g recognition 
and acceptance) stem from good performance The ratings range from +3 to 
-3. with +3 indicating that the plan has generally worked well m terms of 
the criterion and -3 indicating tb<at the plan has not worked well A 0 rating 
indicates that the plan has generally been neutral or average 


Table 12-1 Ratings of Pay Incentive Plans 
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Linking Pay to Performance A number of trends appear m the 
ratings presented m Table 12 1 Looking just at the criterion of tying pay to 
performance, we see that individual plans tend to be rated highest, while 
group plans are rated next, and organizationwide plans are rated lowest This 
reflects the fact that in group plans to some extent and in organizationwide 
plans to a great extent, an individual’s pay is not directly a function of his 
onn behavior The pay of an individual in these situations is influenced by 
the behavior of others with whom he works and also, if the payment is based 
on profits, by external market conditions 

Bonus plans are generally rated higher than pay raise and salary 
increase plans Under bonus plans, a person’s pay may vary sharply from 
year to year m accordance with his most recent performance This does not 
usually happen with salary increase programs since organizations seldom 
cut anvone s salary, as a result pay under salary increase plans reflects 
not recent performance but performance over a number of years Conse 
qucnt y, pay is not seen to be closely linked to immediate job behavior 
Bonuses, on the other hand, typically do depend on recent behavior, and so 
if someone performs poorly, it will have a definite short term effect on his 
u cannot perform poorly for a year and 
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neealive consequences of good performance may cancel out the positive 
motivational force that such plans typically generate by tying pay closely to 
performance ^ 

Unking Nonpay Rewards to Performance With respect to the final 
criterion for pay plans tymg nonpay rewards to performance, the ratings are 
generaUy higher for group and orgamiaUonwide plans than for the individusal 
plans As was noted earlier when the Scanlon Plan was discussed, under 
group and organiznttonwjdc plans ii is generally to the advantage of 
everyone for an mdividuai to work effectively Thus, good performance is 
much more likely to be supported by other employees, although it ts not 
always Just as m the case of individual plans, when mistrust is high and the 
employees four rate changes, they u rfl nor onl> not praise peers « ho are high 
producers, they will punish them 

It should be clear from this short review that no one pay plan is a 
panacea for an organization’s motivational problems, since no one type of 
pay program is strong in all areas Thus, no organization probably ever will 
be completely satisfied with jts approach because any given approach will 
have problems associated with it As might be expected, a national survey of 
company personnel practices showed that there was widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with current pay systems and that many companies were considering 
changing their pay plans (Campbell et a/ . 1970) 

Just as there is no one pay plan that perfectly ties pay to performance, 
there are no perfect plans or progr.'ims for tying any extrinsic rewards to 
performance It is true, however, that some phns are belter for certain kinds 
of organizations than are others For example, a plan effective in motivating 
performance m n small orcanization often is not effective in a large one The 
Scanlon Plan, for example, has been shown to work m small democraticalJ> 
managed organizations but not in large, more autocratically managed ones 
The reason for this is that it relies on employees’ suggestions and an 
organizalionwide bonus In a small organization, even with an OTganiza- 
lionwtde bonus, individuals can see some relationship between their perfor- 
mance and their pay, w hile in a large organization they cannot This example 
serves to illustrate the point that to understand the impact of any reward 
sj stem It IS crucial to consider both the nature of the plan nnU the nature of 
the organization in which it operates 

Should Organizations Relate Rewards to 
Performance? 

At this point It should be obvious that there are conditions under which 
differentially distributed extrinsic rewards probably should not be used to 
motivate performance because the dysfunctional consequences outweigh 
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the posUiv e ones We have already mentioned a number of conditions which 
must be present for rewards to motivate performance, but it is worth 
summarizing them here (1) important rewards can be given, (2) rewards can 
be varied widely depending upon the individual’s current performance, (3) 
meaningful performance appraisal sessions can take place between superi- 
ors and subordinates, (4) performance can be objectively and inclusively 
measured. (5) information can be made public about how the rewards are 
given, (6) trust is high, (7) superiors are willing and able to explain and 
support the reward system in discussions with their subordinates, and (8) the 
plan will not cause negative outcomes to be tied to performance 

If many of these things do not exist or cannot be done, it is better not to 
use differential extrinsic rewards as motivators Merely adopting some of 
the practices that are necessary if rewards are to be really effective 
mo ivators (e g , openness) or putting them into an organization where the 

V' I ■ superior-subordinate relations do 

not exist) may onlj make the situation worse 
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what IS known about performance, a manager who is a good performer one 
year is very likely to be a good performer the next Thus, we must conclude 
that the companies sludied were noc linking paj directly to performance 
Apparently pay raises were djsinbuied on a close-to random bists. or (he 
cntena for awarding raises were frequently changed As a result recent 
raises were often not related to past raises or to performance 

Overall, then, the evidence suggests that man} organ/zatians do not 
consistently pay for performance and that pay is influenced b> many 
nonperformance factors The same is probably also true for the way other 
extrinsic rewards are administered Promotions certainly are not always 
given to (he best performers and. as was noted earlier, there are good 
reasons for this It is important to promote those people viho will do well m 
higher level jobs and (hese may or may not be the persons who have 
performed best m a lower level job Thus promotion systems like piy 
systems often end up compromising the motivational potential because 
promotions are made on the basis of a number of criteria 

One reason why rewards are not closely related to performance in 
organizations may be that some employees object to basing rewards upon 
performance Employees obviously can have some m/luence on how 
rewards are administered m organizations They are not passive responders 
to the reward system They do not simply try to figure out how rewards are 
distributed and then behave m whatever ways will lead to the rewards They 
often are active m trying to influence the kind of policies (hat arc set as well 
as how they are implemented Thus, if a significant number of employees 
object 10 the idea of basing rewards on performance, one would expect that 
organizations would tend to avoid doing it 

Do employees think rewards should be based upon performance? The 
research suggests that, particularly at the management lev el, employees 
favor having their pay based upon ihcir performance Two studies have 
measured managers’ attitudes toward how their pay should be determined, 
and both show that managers prefer lo have their pay based upon perform- 
ance (Andrews & Henry, (963, Lawler, 1967) Most managers reported that 
performance should be the most important determinant of their pay but that 
in fact It was not There was a consistent tendency across all organizations 
sludied for a large gap to exist between how important managers fell 
performance was m determining pay and how important they felt it should 
be This gap between what •'shouIdbe”andwh'it “was ’rtfiecis the inability 
of the companies to develop pay phns that fit the needs of employees It also 
indicates that at (cast at the nnmgemi level the failure of organizations lo 
tic pay to performance docs not stem from deep philosophical objections to 

the principle , . » . 

Studies done among blue collar workers to determine their preferences 
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With respecl to paj plans do not shou ovcrs\ helming 4 icceptnncc of 
merit based pi ins The studies arc someuhat dinicull to interpret, houever, 
since many of them asked for reactions to specific pay plans, such as 
piece rate plans, rather than to the general idea of merit based pay Even 
though they show less acceptance of the idea of ntent based rewards 
systems workers do seem to favor the idea (Lawler, 1971) Thus, it seems 
unlikely that the failure of many organizations to base rewards on perform 
ance can be explained by the resistance of their nonmanagement employ ecs 
to the idea What then, is the probable explanation’ The answ er seems to he 
in the points made in Chapter 11 about the diHiculty of measuring perform- 
ance and in the tendency to reward such behaviors as attendance and 
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and ihe receipt of those rewards? Whal does this suggest about the piyment 
schedules {once a week once a month, etc ) most organizations use‘> 

8 What methods might a manager use to reward attendance*’ How effective are 
these m the long run*’ 

9 Should payroll data be kept secret for mamgenaJ empIo>ees m an organization’ 
Why? What policy should a comp in) foflow concerning the secrecy of 
compensation information on hourly employees’ Why’ 

10 Compare and contrast the various incentive phns (Table 12 I) in terms of their 
effectiveness m motivating performance 

11 Why IS il argued that everyone should not be satisfied with the level of hts 
extrinsic rewards’ 

12 Why do norms against high productivity develop’ 

13 Why IS 11 difficult to use pay as a motivator in an autocratically run organization’ 
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to be cicarl) less import int in inntiencinj the behavior of iniiiviiliial w orkers 
than were various psj cholofical and social condilions which developed Of 
particular importance was the existence or emergence of a group “identity” 
on the part of many of the employees who participated in the research As a 
consequence, group norms were formed which specified what was and was 
not appropriate on thc-job behavior and these norms strongly affected the 
behavior of individual workers— sometimes they were supportive of high 
work productnuy, sometimes not 

!n another “classic ’ study (Coch & French. J94S). workers were found 
to be much more accepting of a change m work practices when they had 
parljcjpaied (either directly or through representation) in the planning of the 
changes Apparently participation facihtaied the acceptance of the new 
procedures as a group goal, which was thereafter enforceable by the group 
When participation was by representation there was an initial fall off of 
productivity, suggesting that it look longer for individual workers to 
understand and/or accept the new procedures when they personally were 
not directly in\otved It is important to note, however, that m all conditions 
(i c , direct participation participation by representation and no pnrticipa 
tion) the changes led to a marked decrease in the amount of vanafion in (he 
productivity of individuals in each group Thus, the change itself seemed to 
have led to an increase in the degree to which productivity norms were 
group deiined and group-enforced fn the participation condition, these 
norms were for higher production, in the no participation condition, they 
were for lower production, and in the representation condition they resulted 
m a slow movement toward higher production 

A case study (Newcomb, )954, cited in Golembiewski, 1962, pp 
223-224) shows how group norms can have an especially strong effect on the 
quantity of work of an individual employee In this instance, the group had 
established a production norm of 50 units a da> , but one particular worker 
wanted to produce more than 50 units a day Her attempts to do so were so 
successfully discouraged by her peers in a variety of ways that her output 
finally fell below (he 50 unit norm Subsequently, the work group was 
broken up so that she no longer worked with the employees who had 
established and enforced the 50 unit norm Her output soon doubled— 
providing sinking evidence of the effects of group norms on member 


behavior 

The examples given above deal mainly with the effects of group norms 
on individual group members The Tavislock studies of coa! mining (Trisl A 
Bamforth 1951) generated important data on the role of the work group by 
examining what happens when existing work groups ore broken up Initially, 
coal miners worked together in small groups (usually from two to eigb 
miners) m which there was high interdependency among membcrs-aml 
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high cohesiv eness among them both on and off the job. Partly because of the 
ver> real dangers involved in doing the work, there was a good deal of 
emotional closeness among group members A technological change (i e , 
shifting from a “shortwall” to a “longwall” method of removing coal) 
required that the existing groups be recomposed into larger work units of 
forty and fifty men Each of the new groups worked under a single 
supervisor, but the workers were often widely separated from one another 
while working m the mines Although a great deal of work interdependence 
was required (indeed, a mistake or poor performance b> an individual miner 
could substantially decrease the productivity of the entire unit), existing 
interpersonal relationships on the job were severely disrupted Productivity 
deterioTaxed foUowinn the change of procedures, with the employees 
reporting heightened feelings of indifference and alienation from their work, 
and uUimaiely a norm of low productivity developed — apparently at least 
partly as a means of coping with the emotional and technological difficulties 
which were encountered 

Such problems are not, of course, an unusual consequence of a major 
technological change The negative impact of the change apparently was 
heightened in this case, however, because exactly those social units which 
could have been most helpful in achieving personal readjustments by 
individual workers U c , the existing cohesive workgroups) were themselves 
done aw'ay with as pan of the change The employees were in effect, left 
w ithoul a social “anchor”, and a number of povv erful negative consequences 
resulted both for the organization and for the individuals themselves 
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hmm the dismim,, i,f the, r pern k,U be culled "discrelionan sUmut," 
(Hackman. 1975) Such siimuli can include me«ases of approval or dcsap 
proval, phiiic.il object!, monev. instructions about (or models of) ap- 
proprute bch.mor .and so on All that is necessary is that the group have 
discrctiomiry control over uhich members are and are not exposed to 
various sitmuli 

This chapter rcvieus the groups use discrctjonary stimuli to affect 
members of groups m organizations In particular, ue examine the followme 
major topics 

1 Wh> groups send discretionary stimuli Before considering the 
effects group generated stimuli can have on members the conditions or 
circumstances which prompt groups to iniiinie such stimuli are briefly 
review ed 

2 The impact of discretionary stimuli on group members This section 
examines how group generated discretionary stimuli affect four general 
characteristics of individuals which have special imporinnce for understand- 
ing individual behavior m organizational settings (refer back to Chapters 2 
and 4) (a) the beliefs individuals have about “reality" (b) the preferences, 
alliludes, and values held by individuals (c) the level of motivational 
“arousal’* of individuals, and (d) (he job-relevant knovWedge and skills of 
individuals As will be seen m the following chapter (Chapter 14), each of 
these four classes of variables has important consequences for understand 
ing the effects of groups on the work effectiveness of group members 

3 Group norms and member deviance from them This section shows 
how the development and enforcement of group norms is the most efficient 
and direct way groups can control the behavior of their members The 
conditions under which mdiuduals can and cannot successfully deviate 
from group norms also are examined 

Then, in the following chapter, the material presented in this chapter 
will be applied to the particular problem of individual work effectiveness in 
organizations* the wa>s in which groups can facilitate (or impair) individual 
effectiveness will be discussed, as will vanous organizational practices 
aimed at improving work effectiveness by changing the nature of social 
relationships m organizations Particular attention will also be gi\ en in the 
following chapter to the effects of leadership practices on individual and 
group behavior 


WHY GROUPS INITIATE DISCRETIONARY STIMULI 
To Educate and Socialize 

Innuencme croup member attitudes, beliefs, or behaviors is the pnmary 
purpose of some sroups-such as rehgrous study croups, polmcal education 
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groups, physical fitness clubs, and soon (Cartwright & 2^nder, I968,p 141) 
In such cases, the group serves explicitly as a socializing agent for its 
members Sometimes this is at the request of the member (“Educate me”), 
and sometimes it is not (“ril pul up with this nonsense because it’s part of 
being a member of the XYZ group, but that’s sure not the mam reason I’m 
here ”) In either case, groups pnmanly oncnted toward the education or 
socialization of their members rely heavily upon discretionary stimuli to 
bring about the desired changes (cf Chapter 6) Such stimuli typically are 
dispensed quite selectively, contingent upon the current level of “progress” 
of each group member, and may provide the members with information, 
with rewarding stimuli for “correct” ideas or behavior, or w ith punishments 
for being “incorrect ” 


To Produce Uniformity 

Even when member socialization is not a major purpose of a given group, 
however, there still are numerous occasions when groups take the initiative 
in assigning discretionary stimuli to their members Group members often 
believe, for example, that a high level of uniformity among members is 
necessary or appropriate for group goal attainment, and use their control of 
discretionary stimuli to achieve such uniformity It often is useful, for 
example, for a work group to have uniform procedures for dealing with 
frequently encountered tasks so that members can reliably predict the 
behavior of other members and thereby achieve a reasonable level of 
coordinal.on and efficiency Further it maybe important for group members 
nrnn T ^ ="v,ronment especially if Ihe 

environment (e g as when management 
issues a new set of rules and regulations”) 
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and lo nijintain iinersit) nmong members In particular, a number of 
ditrercnl member roles emerge in most groups, and these roles may become 
organized mio a fairly complex and well dilTercnfiated structure As used 
here, the term ••role” refers simply to expectations which are shared by 
group members regarding w ho »s to carry out what types of activities under 
Nv hat circumstances (cf Thibaui & Kelley 1959, Ch 8) 

In a new group differentiation ivpically takes place first between those 
\\ho Will assume leadership roles and those who will be followers, and 
between those who will specialize in task activities and those who will 
perform group maintenance functions (Slater 1955, Bales Slater, 1955, 
Thibaut A Kelley, 1959 Ch 15. Oibb 1969, especially pp 268-271) * As 
group members gam experience in working together, additional role differ- 
entiation may take place in both the task and maintenance domains For 
example, a highly elaborated division of labor among members may emerge, 
complete with “subleaders” responsible for several classes of task activity 
(cf. Biddle A Thomas. 1966. Pt Vlf) Group maintenance functions may be 
highly differentiated as well, for example, one member (often the group wit) 
may be expected to reduce the level of interpersonal tension when it gets 
dangerously high, another may be responsible for providing encouragement 
and support when activities begin to drag, a third may provide social 
reinforcement lo members who work especwlly hard or effectively on the 
group task, and so on (cf Whyte. 1943) 

As a group gams a history and its pattern of activities becomes more 
stable, the role assignments of individual members often become well 
defined and resistant to change When change is attempted by a member, the 
group may use its control of discretionary stimuli to keep the existing role 
structure mtocl It should be noted, however, that such resistance presup 
poses general satisfaction with the existing role structure by most group 
members, when consensus is low. a great deal of “jockeying” for position 
may ensue 

The apparent need of group members fora well-defined role structure 
and for predictable behavior bv role incumbents is sometimes strikingly 
illustrated m groups where some members have for/nnily defwed roles (i e , 
roles assicned by the parent organization, such as “supervisor” or “in- 
spector”) Normally the existence of formal roles should short cut much of 
the process of role differentiation in a group For example, m an organiza- 
tional work group with an assigned supervisor or foreman, the leadership 
role IS both defined (at least m part) and occupied on an a pnon basis But 
when an assigned leader refuses to fulfill his role according to the expecta- 
tions of group members, serious disruption of the group process invariably 
lakes place 


»The 

between Intern.il‘'sn‘l 
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For example, one can imagine ihc distress expressed by group members 
when the assigned leader of a “seminar on executive management” for 
military officers chose not to perform the executive functions expected of 
him and instead asked the group members to organize their own learning 
experiences (Mills, 1967, Ch 6) Similar distress may be experienced initially 
by the subordinates of a manager who returns home from an off-premises 
T-group or executive development seminar with a new and unexpected way 
of enacting his formal leadership role (Argyris, 1962, Ch 10) Finally, 
difficulties are experienced by group members when they and their formal 
leader agree on the definition of the leader’s role but group members feel that 
the leader is not performing the role in a satisfactory manner In such cases, 
an informal or “shadow” organization often is formed within the group 
which has its own set of differentiated roles and which may complement the 
formal role structure or compete with it (Roethlisbergcr & Dickson, 1939) 
In summar>, it appears that group members have a strong tendency to 
create differences among themselves and then to regularize and stabilize 
these differences over time And, furthermore, research evidence (cf 
reviews by Sarbin &. Allen. 1968, pp 503-504. Collins & Guetzkow, 1964) 
suggests that such internal organization when ii is task appropriate and 
accompanied b\ high rote c/nn/), can facilitate both group effectiveness and 
member satisfaction 


The issue may be even broader than that Systems theorists (e g , F H 
Allport, 1955, p 475) have argued that all systems exhibit a basic tendency 
toward disorder and disorganization (entropy) which must be controlled if 
the system is to survive Applied to groups this principle suggests that both 
un.f^ormily oni/ stniclurcd diveriily may be esscnlial for mamta.ning the 
tmbil,t> of the group as a social system In this contest the striving of a 
^oup for t/iimit, among members parallels its pressures toward imi/orm- 
10 both processes, although supeifieially contradictory, rcllect a tendency 
toward organization order, and predictability By judiciously controlling the 
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behavioral dilemma for the individual ts seen as whether or not to conform, 
and the primary resources of the group are seen as social acceptance and 
rejection 

It IS the purpose of the present discussion to make clear that group- 
mdivjdual relationships m organizations are considerably more complex 
than that As noted already groups send discretionary stimuli to their 
members for miny dilTerenl reasons and have a diversity of resources (not 
just social acceptance) to offer Similarly as discussed in Chapter 2. 
members use their group memberships to serve a variety of personal needs, 
and they can be affecied by group supplied discretionary stimuli m many 
different ways — some of which have nothing whatever to do with behavioral 
conformity The dynamics of these effects are examined in the sections to 
follow 

It should be noted at the outset, though that m our discussion of 
discretionary stimuli we will talk of things that groups do visa vis their 
members, eg, the group sanctions a member for exceeding the group 
production quota The imphcalion of such statements is /lot that groups act 
as intact units, consciously and deliberately planning and executing behavi 
ors m the same ways that individuals do To take such a position would be 
reifying the concept of groups m a way that is not congruent with the way 
groups actually operate Instead, we talk about “group behavior’ vis a vis 
group members merely as a shorthand way of referring to the behavior of 
other people with whom individual organization members have meaningful 
and continuing contact We could just as well refer to his “peers' or his 
“role set" (i e , those who send him role expectations) in this regard (Katz &. 
Kahn, 1966), we use the term “group” because it is convenient, and because 
much of the research literature having to do with the effects of peers (or 
“role partners’) on organization members is conceptualized and discussed 
using group terminology 

Let us turn now to the effects groups have on members through group 
contro’i of discretionary sWmub We vnll twwt separately .and w turn.eftecU 
on (1) beliefs about the group and the environment, (2) preferences, 
attitudes, and values, (3) motivational arousal, and (4) job relevant knowl 
edge and skills 


Shaping Beliefs about the Group and the 
Environment 


Reiving only on their own senses and experiences, individuals in an 
orcanization can obtain neither a very complete nor. in many cases, a very 
accurate view of their environment Individuals are therefore, subsianiially 
dependent upon Ihcir work sroups for obtaining information about that 


environment 
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Many groups are only too happy to fill that need To the extent that all 
group members have the same general perceptions of, and beliefs about, the 
environment, the likelihood of internal disagreements and disscnlion among 
members is somewhat lessened Most groups arc not very competent in 
handling overt disagreements among members Indeed, group members 
often consider it a mark of their success as a group when they have done 
away with the appearances of internal disagreements and maintained instead 
a comfortable feeling of consensus and togetherness — even if that feeling 
was obtained by glossing over some very real differences among members 
As a result of this tendency to move away from interpersonal discom- 
fort, many groups tend to generate substantial pressure for uniformity of 
beliefs among members The pressure is likely to be particularly evident (1) 
when there is turbulence in the environment of the group and members have 
a strong need for social reassurance and (2) when new members join the 
group since the perceptions and beliefs of these new members may turn 
out to be divergent from the existing shared views of veteran group 
members 


An example of how poups can use discretionary stimuli to maintain 
shared beliefs when not all is well in the environment is provided by a study 
of an organization in which cliques of older men met regularly to reassure 
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beliefs of Ilie neu member simply because bis lack of personal experience 
in the organiMlion made him heasily dependcnl upon bn iiork group for 
mformaiion .iboul ihc org.inization 

The pressure toward uniformity of belief in a group maj sometimes be 
functional for (he group ft does provide a kind of social reassurance 
regarding one’s beliefs which man> individuals desire, and it can provide (he 
basis for effective concerted action in those (ask groups where unanimity of 
view IS essential to caiT>ing out the work of the group But such pressure 
almost certainly is d>sfunctioml when the bcfiefs shared about the environ 
mcnl halve been obl.nmcd by stamping out genuinely different points of view 
among members fn such cases perspectives which if explored, could 
contribute inipormnlJy to the work of the group may never be considerednt 
all (cf Maier ck, Solcm 1952, Jams, 1972) 


Beliefs and the Behavior of Group Members Groups clearly 
cannot and do not attempt to provide members with information about all 
aspects of “reality ” Those beliefs which arc mostly irrelevant to the actual 
dc/iniiarcf group members (and therefore unlikely to be disruptive to the 
group itself in any way) are generally overlooked by the group It is doubtful 
for example, (hat a group wouldbolhcrmuch with member beliefs about the 
total number of employees m the organization, with member perceptions of 
the color of (he plant w.ills and so on Instead communication of informa 
tion IS likely to be rather intensely focused on two general issues {cf 
Chapters 2 and 4) 


J What rewards and punishments are present m the environment, and 
who controls them'' 

2 What behaviors lead to these rewards (and avoid the punish 
ments)7 


BOid 0 i' iiypmtf -viaUV' uw? .immr.duvte .v.lPxaoM; .to .the 
behavior and outcomes of individual group members Therefore they are of 
considerable importance both to the individual (because he would like to 
maximize his gam and minimize his pain) «ind to the group (because if the 
individual goes off half cocked on the basis of the “wrong" information, he 
may mess thinas up for everybody) Thus, it would be expected that the 
characteristics of the siipen isor of the group would be the focus of a great 
deal of information sharing by groups members—smee the boss is bof/i 
someone who is a direct source of rewards and costs a/icZ someone w ho can 
control the contingencies regarding what behaviors lead to what outcomes 
SimUarlv the oav and promotion system of the organization, the peculian- 
ties of equipment used on the job, and, of course the nature of the reork 
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group Itself all would be the topic of communications designed to affect the 
belief states of individual group members 

When group members continually reinforce their common views on 
some matter (as, for example, in the groups of older men described by 
Burns), those views can become quite immune to change — even when they 
no longer accurately reflect objective reality It is not uncommon, for 
example, for members of a work group to persist m believing that manage- 
ment will “lower the rate” if members produce over standard in a piecework 
incentive system (e g , in the Hawthorne studies— discussed in Chapter 12) 
Neither assurances from management nor objective guarantees to the 
contrary are likely to dent the beliefs (or change the behavior) of an 
individual member in such a group, so long as members continue to reinforce 
each other s views about the nature of the “system “ Instead, it would seem 
that before a management-introduced system could work in such a situation 
the nature of social reality would have to change the group would have to 
abandon beliefs such as hard work only hurts the working man m the long 
run around here ” 


Observation as a Source of Beliefs The above discussion has 
emphasized stimuli which are communicated direcdy from the group to 
individual members-whether at the initiative of the group or m response to 
a request from the member It should be noted as well that croup members 
can use the group lo obtain information about reality in another, more 
subtle, » ay namely , by observing other group members in action, seeing the 
results of ihnt action, and on the basis of these observations drawing 
inference, about the nature of the group and its environment The group still 

difficult for a group to "fake - its actual behavior than it is say. to 
“ racciaiw' of reality to a member verbally This 
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t.mcousi) upon several kinds of inform ition—includmc observations~to 
gun undcrsundinp of the cnvironmcni When there js consjstcnc> across 
both data sources and time a group member should be able to make 
ntlnbuiinns about reahiy wiib tonsidcraWc confidence (Campbell. 1961, 
Hcidcr. I95S) and safclv h isc his behavior upon those nllributions 


Conditions for Accepting Group-supplied Information about 
Reality The degree to \s hich group members accept stimuli from the group 
in formulating their own views of the naturcof reality vanes considerablj in 
different circumstances There is a vjm literature within the “conformity ' 
tradition in sociil psychology regarding the tondiltons under which ac- 
ceptance occurs (Allen 196^. kicslcr 1969 Chs lOandll Taifel, 1969 pp 
^47-357) and the tvidcncc suggests Ihii member acceptance of group 
supplied data about reality is a function of the follovving three interrelated 
factors* 

Characteristics of the Environment To the extent that the targets of 
a member's perceptions or beliefs are ambiguoub or unclear, his reliance on 
the group for information about those targets increases (eg Asch (951, 
Wiener, 1958) This suggests that in organizational settings individuals 
should be especially dependent upon group supplied information for help in 
understanding the rorm/cnvironmenl— including sources of socnl rewards 
and behavior outcome contingencies which are controlled by groups or by 
individuals — since the socnl environment charactensfrcally is more ambigu 
ous and obscure than is the physical environment 


Characteristics of the Percefver To the extent that an individual 
feels poorly qualified to assess the environment for himself, he will rely 
more heavily on the group for information about it (e g , Kelley & Lamb, 
1957, League & Jackson, 1964) Such low persona) confidence can be either 
a relatively enduring characteristic of the person or a momentary state 
induced b> recent failures to perceive or accurately assess the environment 
The degree of influence of the group on member be/iefs about rbe environ- 
ment, then, should vary substantially from time to time as the situation 
changes and as the member’s self-perceptions chinge 

Characteristics of the Croup Ignoring, for the moment, the self- 


confidence of the member, it is likely that he will tend to accept group- 
supplied data about reality to the extent that be perceives the group as being 
d credible (competent, successful, trustworthy) source of information (e g , 
Rosenberg, 1961, Kelman, 1950) Again, such perceptions may be either 
relatively enduring (‘This is an awfully competent group. I’d belter listen to 
what they say ”) or transitory (“They were right last time, so 1 guess I should 
hear Ihem out this Ime ' ) Fmall> . it should be noted that the greater the 
unanimity of viesvs of group members, the more an individual iviH accepi 
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information provided by the group — probably at least in part because 
unanimity increases the perceived credibility of the group in the eyes of the 
member (e g , Asch, 1955, Allen &. Levme, 1971) 


Changtng Preferences, Attitudes, and Values* 

Numerous studies have documented that the groups of which a person is a 
member can have potent effects on his attitudes and values A good example 
IS provided by a rather unique study (Lieberman, 1956) of the altitudes of a 
number of unionized manufacturing workers over a period of almost three 
years, during which time the group membership of many of the workers 
changed dramaticallj, During the first year of the study, twenty-three 
workers were promoted to foremen, and thirty five workers were elected 
union stewards Then, some time later, eight of the new foremen were 
returned to the worker role (because of cutbacks associated with an 
economic recession) and fourteen of the union stewards returned to the 
worker role (because they chose not to run again in union elections or ran 
and were defeated) 

Tile aimudes of the workers were assessed before any changes took 
place, after the initial round of changes, and again after some of the w orkers 
had reverted to their onginal roles The focus of the research was on worker 
attitudes toward management, toward the union, and toward two dfferent 
«poused by the union and one by management In 
SZ, the wo k t,?' “ ‘’"""'"8 '■'=W experiment m which the 
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Toblo 13-1 Ellocts 01 Entenna nnd Uea«ng the Foreman Role on Alt.lodes 
toward Managomonl and the U nion 


Workers wtio became 
foremen and stayed 
foremen {N " 12) 


Workers who became 
foremen and were 
later demoted 
(W* 8) 


% who feel Rockwell is a flood 
place to work 

who feel management officers 
really care about the workers 
at Rockwell 

%who feel the union shouio 
not have more say m setting 
labor standards 

%who are satisfied with fho way 
the incentive system works 
out at Rockwell 

•(, who Mllovo 0 
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% who fool ability 

more than acniority In promo 
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(F) 
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stewards — simply because becoming a stew ard involves a much less signifi 
cant change m group membership for an operative employee than does 
becoming a foreman A union steward still tends to maintain close contact 
with the worker group, augmented by contact with other union stewards and 
some higher union officers 


The study we have been describing would seem to provide good 
inferential data for demonstrating how one’s group memberships can affect 
his own attitudes and values — how, as we stressed before, groups help 
determine social reality Yet there also is evidence available which suggests 
that mere membership m a given group is not sufficient for realizing affective 
or attitudinal changes — even if the individual is exposed to discretionary 
stimuli from that group on a more or less continuous basis A well-known 
held experiment carried out on college students in the 1930s is a good case in 
point (summarized by Newcomb, 1952) 


The research focused on the political attitudes of students during their 
four years at a small college m New England and found that most students 
developed a more “liberal” stance as a result of their experiences at the 
college Since a liberal point of view was dominant among students and 
faculty at this particular college at that time, it can be argued that the group 
membership of the students somehow affected iheir own attitudes and 
values regarding political matters Yet as Newcomb notes, there were 

did nor take place, these 
'vho (for various reasons) had not 
accepted their menibership group (i e , students and faculty at the college) as 
reference for their own altitudes In some cases, the 
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and a reference group, (2) dormitory occupants who still warned to move to 
a row (rouse — 1 e students for wliom the row house was a reference group 
but not a membership group, and (3) dormitory occupants who no longer 
wanted to move to a row hous^i e , students for whom the row liousc was 
neither a membership group nor a reference group The E-F scale scores of 
the first group (membership oinf reference group) remained quite high, the 
scores of the second group (reference but not membership group) showed 
only a slight drop, and the scores of the last group (neither membership nor 
reference group) dropped very substantntly 

These types of findings conBrm the notion that the groups of which one 
IS a member can indeed have a powerful impact on one’s attitudes and 
values— but only if that group is acrep/edas a relevant point of reference for 
those attitudes and values Those in the New England college study who 
remained conservatives during their four years at the college never accepted 
the college as a valid reference group and those subjects m (he second study 
who ceased using the ’’row” as a point of reference— and presumably 
accepted instead the more liberal dormitory group as a reference group- 
changed their values (o a less conservative orientation 


Mechanisms for Group-generated Altitude Change In conclu 
Sion, three general mechanisms will be suggested by which groups can, over 
time, influence the affective states of their members Each of the mechan- 
isms, to be effective, requires that (he target member accept the group (or 
stimuli provided by it) and each should be considerably more potent oier an 
extended period of group membership than in the short term 

Mechanfsm 1' Changing Behavior, with Affective Changes FoUow- 
ing A group often is able to directly influence the behavior of selected 
members simply by making group controlled rewords contingent upon the 
members' engaging in the behavior deemed desirable by the group As the 
mdiv /dual finds himself exhibiting Die behavior— especially when the behav- 
ior tends 10 become habitual— his attitudes are likely to become more and 
more consistent with it Consider, for example, a work group which subtly 


coerces one of its members to engage m dishonest behaviors aimed at 
subverting the attempts of the group’s supervisor to increase the rate of 
production It would not be surpnsmg in Ihi'i case to find the attitude of the 
worker toward the supervisor gradually changing m the negative direction 
Over time, his attitude toward the supervisor would become incrcasindy 
consistent with the behaviors that he was exhibiting vis a vis the supervisor 
Two general explanations have been offered for the pervasive tendency 
for behavior and attitudes to become consistent over time '•dissonnnee 
reduction” (Fesl.nger, >957) and • wlf aimbulion” (Bern, (965) The former 
explanation, m brief, is that an mdividua) expenences a stale of tension or 
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dissonance v-hen he finds himself doing things that arc inconsistent with his 
attitudes and beliefs if he cannot conveniently nd himself of this tension by 
changing or terminating the behavior, he may change his attitudes or values 
to bnng them into line with that behavior The self-attribution hypothesis 
leads to nearly identical predictions but from a different theoretical perspec- 
tive This hypothesis suggests that an individual observes himself engaging 
m a behavior and, in attempting to explain why he behaves as he does, he 
attributes to himself an attitude which would be an appropriate reason for 
the behavior For example “1 seem to work very hard and very long 
hours— therefore I must really like my work ’* 


In each case, however, the more the group explicitly coerces the 
individual to engage in the behavior by using very potent rewards or 
punishments, the less substantial the affective change of the individual One 
feels little dissonance when he engages in a slightly aversive behavior for a 
very large reward, one does not have to look to his own attitudes to find a 
reason for t^t behavior — the extrinsic reward suffices and attitude change 
IS unlikely This is probably pan of the reason that the Chinese Communists* 
attempts to use group methods to brainwash prisoners during the Korean 
war were less than completely successful the coercion to “confess and 
repent was so strong that many prisoners were able to attribute their 
acquiescence to the demands of their captors to the group supplied rewards 
Schem"?956r^^ eenuine change of their own values (cf 
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poup IS effective m changing the content and/or the strength of the beliefs 
he holds about unions his ovenff feelings toward labor unions is likely to 
change as well Since (as discussed previously) groups often can powerfully 
influence the beliefs of their members this mechanism probnbly is one very 
important means b> which n person s group membership influences his 
preferences attitudes and \ dues 


A second version of mechanism 2 has to do with the beliefs the group 
member holds about /iwiseJ/ When an individual is m an unusual situation or 
other circumstances in which his confidence regarding his attitudes and 
affective reactions is not high he may lum to other members of the group 
for purposes of self evaluation and comparison (cf Latane, J966) If that 
comparison reveals that the individual s attitude is inconsistent with that of 
the other group members he ma) (perhaps without conscious choice) 
change his feelings to be more consistent with those of his peers For 
example, an individual who was uncertain about whether or not he really 
liked a speech by a \ isitmg government official reported experiencing much 
more positive feelings about (he speech when at its conclusion his friends 
spontaneously gave the official a lengthy standing ovation 

For either \ersion of mechanism 2 to be effective, of course, it is 
essential that (1) the beliefs of the group member— w)?eiher about the 
environment or about his own attitudes and feelings — be open to change and 
(2) the group be valued by the individual and/or seen os a source of 
trustworthy data about the environment or about the “appropriate" affec- 
tive response to it Thus, mechanism 2 is likeJj to be much more potent in 
influencing the attitudes and values of new and/or low-status group members 
than of those who are more expenenced or seJf-confident 

Mechanism 3 Direct Change of Affect A substantial body of 
literature is available showing that by judicious control of the positive or 


reinforcing stimuli which are at the comimnd of the group, it should be able 
to “condition” the attitudes of group members regarding some person 
object or concept In the study of students at the small New England 
college, for example, Newcomb found that the most popuhrstudenis (ended 
to be of a liberal persuasion When other students were m the presence of 
these students, therefore, it is likely that (hey often were exposed simulta- 
neously to social reinforcement (le. attention from someone who was 
admired) and to liberal political viewpoints It is possible that such condi- 
tioning of student attitudes is part of the reason for the change observed 
among many students at this college , *ri. .. 

Concluding Comment on the Three Mechanisms The three me 
chamsms for group jeneralcd utlitude chmgc. which are shown graph, callp 
in Ficiire 13 I have been discmscil above separalely II is hkelj , however 
that in most real life situations they act in close concert As mentioned 
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particular motive stales that members experience m the group setting As 
will be seen below, these effects can come about simply because of other 
group members being tkcr^and making their presence known to the target 
individual— or because of the specific content of the stimuli provided by the 
group In the paragraphs to follow we will examine separately how 
group-supplied stimuli can (I) increase the arousal of individual group 
members. (2| decrease their arousal and anxiety, and (3) cue particular 
moijve sNJtes of group members 

Increasing Arousal h has sometimes been proposed (e g , Zajonc, 
1965) that the mere presewceof other people can increase the lev el of arousal 
of individuals m performance-relevant situations In recent years, however, 
a number of researchers have questioned whether it js the mere presence of 
others which increases arousal or the presence of others who are in some 
specified relationship to the individual In general it now appears that the 
presence of other people can and does increase the level of arousal of an 
individunl—bui only when the other people are m an evaluaii\e (or 
potentially evaluative) relationship vjs-a-vis the individual (e g . Cottrell et 
al , 1968) Thus, one would not expect that a worker’s arousal would be 
much affected by being m a large room where a number of other people also 
were working — unless, as often happens, the worker had reason to believe 
that the other people might be assessing his rate or quality of output If 
among the other people were members of management who were respon 
sible for exahwims the performance of the worker, his arousal could nse 
very high 

Decreasing Arousal and Anxiety Although at first glance it maj 
seem contradictory to the material discussed immediately above, there also 
IS available in the research literature good evidence that merely being in the 
presence of other people in many cases reduces a person’s level of anxiety 
and arousal A number of researchers have shown that individuals who are 
highly aroused (especwlly when the arousal is due to fear) nctivelv seek out 
others and prefer to spend their time in a group rather than alone 

In general, such findings fit well with those show ing that under external 
stress group members often seek out each other and develop new or 
heightened feelings of closeness or cohesiveness When, for example, a 
natural disaster strikes or threatens a community . individuals show /eveh of 
mutual support, reassurance, and cooperation that previously were un- 
known Similar phenomena often (but not afway s) occur w hen the surv ival 
nf n unrk crouo (Of even of an organizaiion) is threatened from an external 
source— includmg another group or orEamzaiion (cf Shenf. Klein. 

summary, then, it appears that m some circumsianccs being in a 
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group can serve to increase one’s level of arousal and anxiety, and in other 
cases, group membership can help decrease experienced upset The research 
evidence suggests, m particular, that when the individual has reason to 
believe that other group members will provide negative or explicitly 
evaluative (and, therefore possibly negative) stimuli to him, his level of 
arousal increases, when he expects the stimuli to be positive (c g , reassuring 
or fear reducing), arousal decreases These effects are based largely on 
research m which a person is (or expects to be) merely m the presence of 
other people, as yet few studies have examined what happens to a person’s 
level of arousal as n function of actual social interaction in groups It would 
be expected that the arousal increasing and arousal decreasing effects of the 
group should be considerably magnified when the other group members 
provide the individual with discretionary stimuli which confirm his expecta 
tions whether those expectations have to do with the possibility of being 
socially evaluated or with the possibility of being comforted and reassured 
The effects of such changes in level of arousal on individual performance 
effectiveness are discussed in the next chapter 


Cuing Member Motive States In Chapter 10 it was shown how the 
cues present in a person’s task or job materials could arouse or depress his 
strength of desire for various outcomes— such as social affiliation achieve- 
ment, and so on 

The stimuli provided by other group members often have similar 

effects For example, if the climate of a given work group is one of social 
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or fulfill Iheir organizational roles The group is of considerable importance 
in /earning Iwti to behave in organizations for several reasons Persona/ 
tna) and error learning of a new skill or behavior pattern is. in many cases, 
very inefiicieni The help of other group members often permits an individu ’ 
al to short-cut his learning process and to lessen the personal risks involved 
in learning Indeed there are many skills and role behaviors which probably 
are impossible to master uithout the active involvement of other people— 
for example learning how to manage pan of an organization or learning how- 
to operate a sophisticated piece of equipment In his book 77jc Making of a 
Surgeon, William Nolen describes numerous ways in which the fledgl/ng 
surgeon is completely dependent upon other members of hts medical team m 
developing the capability to execute surgical procedures with even minimal 
adequacy 

In general, the group can assist members in developing their skills and 
role behaviors in three uajs (I) by direct instruction (2) by providing 
feedback about behavior and (31 by serving as models of correct or 
appropriate behavior 


Direct Instruction By itself, direct instruction is probably useful only 
for the most simple skills and behaviors Simply being told, for example, 
how to drive a car or how lo perform an appendectomy is not sufficient to 
master such skills Nevertheless, the importance of direct instruction in skill 
and role learning should not be underestimated, especially for new members 
of groups or organizations If (he group elects to withhold direct instruction 
from an individual, his adaptation can be severely impaired not knowing 
how to do something as simple as processing a request for paper clips 
through the bureaucracy can be highly stressful for a new employee Thus, 
while direct instruction is not suffiaent for an individual to develop needed 
skills and behavior patterns, it often is a necessary part of such learning— 
and does represent an important resource held by the group, which may be 
provided or withheld from a person at the group’s discretion 


Feedback Feedback from other group members can serve two major 
functions for a group member it can provide him with information 
identifying which behaviors are “right” (or appropriate) and ‘ wrong” (or 
inappropriate) in carrying out one’s job or role, and it can provide him with 
reinforcement, rewarding ’right” behaviors and punishing “wrong* ones 
Both functions can of course, increase a member’s job relevant knowledge 

Informational feedback, m the form of other members’ responses has 
been shown in laboratory investigations to affect both learnmgand memory 
Feedback which is primarily rewarding or punishing m impact also has been 
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shown to affect skill learning and role behavior (cf Bandura, 197 1 , Berger &. 
Lambert, 1968, Walters d Parke, 1964) Perhaps of special interest in this 
regard is research showing how it is possible to change the role of a given 
group member by selectively reinforcing certain of his behaviors (c g , 
Bavelas el al , 1965, Sarbin &. Allen, 1968a) In one such study, for example, 
reinforcing feedback from high status group members was shown to in- 
crease the level of participation of initially recalcitrant group members, and 
there was some tendency for negative feedback to decrease the participation 
of members who initially were highly verbal (Sarbin & Allen. 1968a) 
Unfortunately, very few studies of the role of feedback in skill or role 
behavior learning have been conducted using groups of adults in the context 
of ongoing groups or organizations 


Modeling One of the most pervasive ways a group can be helpful to 
individual members in role and skill learning is through the provision of 
models The need for models is often very great— especially for complex 
tasks and roles, some of which may be impossible to learn adequately in the 
absence of a concrete model 

n modeling and imitative learning (e g , Miller H 

Dollard, 1941) focused on situations in which the learner simply "matched" 
the behavior of a model It was shown, for example that an observer who 
watched a model engage in some behavior and be rewarded for it would 
behavior if he also was motivated to obtain the reward If 
mpenotre become established in his 

i'“™'"l f,’’™''®'' "’““''""8 >5 one way people use 

eln ac' ufrroT® h f ■< «no> .he whole story In addition mdividuals 
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and role learning may be of special inicresi m work organizations because of 
Ihe complexity of the skills and role behaviors required of many organization 
members The more complex a job or role, the more likely an individual is to 
perform inadequately if left to his own devices— and also the more likely he 
IS to need all three of the aids a group can provide to learn it well (i e , direct 
instruction, feedback and model provision) This, of course, makes the 
individual heavily dependent upon the group m precisely those cases when 
the risk of failure for him is greatest it would be expected therefore, that 
the amount of power and mffucence a group has over an mdividu il should be 
very great when the individual is attempting to obtain knowledge about how 
to perform a complex new job or role In such circumstances, the capability 
of the group to influence the member in other ways— such as obtaining 
behavioral or altitudinal conformity from him on matters not immedntelj 
relevant to the task at hand — also should be especially great 

Little attention has been given above to the use of the group as a site for 
increasing the job relevant knowledge and skill of members aboie levels 
minimally required for adequate performance Many interpersonal ' training 
groups” are explicitly designed so that group members can elTectivelj use 
one another as resources in increasing their competence in interpersonal 
behavior (cf Chapters 7 and 15 ) Interestingly, it generally is assumed m the 
T*group movement that direct instruction can be of Iilile help in learning 
new interpersonal skills, the focus instead is on members' providing each 
other with information full feedback about their behavior and models of 
alternative ways of behaving Apparently important to whatever success 
such groups might achieve is the development of a climate within the group 
which IS minimally threatening— thereby allowing and encouraging members 
to freely experiment with new interpersonal behaviors 

To the extent that such a group climate is. m fact, necessary for ihc 
development of new interpersonal skills in a group, one would have to be 
substantially pessimistic about the usefulness of most existing groups in 
ongoing organizations as sites in which group members could experiment 
with and learn radically new ways of behaving Indeed, most groups in 
contemporary organizations seem instead to be characterized by very little 
experimenting, lutlc risk taking, and high interpersonal competitiveness 
(Argyns. 1969)— conditions which would not likely be conducive to mem 
bers’ eirUtivelv using each other to Icam genuinely innovative patterns of 
behavior 


DIRECT EFFECTS OF GROUPS ON MEMBER 
BEHAVIOR: GROUP NORMS 


In Ihn orevjous sections, w e have examined how group supplied discretion* 

a?y mS can Scc^o^o,-s psycLotocal and .aformnaonal ..a,» of 

prLp memhere Cbanse .a Ihe aclual bcbav.or of sroan member, an. 
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Viewed as a typical (but indirect) consequence of changes in the beliefs 
members hold and m their attitudes and skills It also is true, of course, that a 
member's behavior can be affected directly by the discretionary stimuli 
controlled by his fellows, indeed, one of the most generally accepted 
principles of psychology is that the behavior of a person can be shaped 
effectively by someone who is in control of stimuli which are valued (or 
dis\alued) by the target person 

Since most groups do, in fact, have many resources which are valued by 
group members, member behavior can be directly affected by the rewards 
(and punishments) which are administered by the group contingent upon the 
actions of the individual Such effects must, how ever, take place on a highly 
individualistic basts That is, when other group members wish a particular 
person to engage in some behavior, they must use their control of discretion- 
ary stimuli in such a way that the individual comes to realize that it is in his 
personal best interest to comply with the behavioral demands of his peers 

Such a process, while powerful, can consume a great deal of the time 
and energy of group members and thus is not a very efficient means of 
coordinating their activitieMspccully if the group is moderately large 
Therefore, most of the regulating of group member behavior typically takes 
^ace through behavioral nonns which are created and enforced by group 
members Indeed, norms are so pervasive and powerful m groups that it has 
been suggested that “it is only in imagination that we can talk about a human 
group apart from norms" (Davis, 1950 p 53 ) 

memrerVeSn/f ^^d their effects on 

^t.« c no^s m uLTh' r" 'he structural character- 

w tiVoup mdividuals are and are not likely to compi) 

spec.rscvcraUf the^ .mmediaiely below, we 

subseq™'^^^^^ chanicensfcs of group norms which guide the 

''^hich summarize and 

conceptualizations of norm^s have been definitions and 

that a norm is a structural characteristic of f agreement 

highlights those processes within ihe croun summarizes and 

and regularize group member behavior Thus normf^ miended to regulate 
means of short-cutting the need to use d«crei.om^ represent an important 
b...s .o control the behavior of .nd.vtdnal 

AlthonghTo;7wn.;1\“7r:^LtT“'' ^ 
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behavior, and 10 w Ini a member sayshe believes or ivhat he rn>r his attitude 
ts can be very much under the nomiativc control of the group It should be 
emphasired, however that such behavioral compliance does not necessarily 
reflect the true private attitudes and beliefs of group members As pointed 
out earlier m this chapter group supplied discretionary stimuli can indeed 
affect one s private attitudes and beliefs — but the process is considerably 
more complex and subtle than merelj coercing a member to saj he agrees 
with the stance of the group on some matter 

3 Nomi<! genera/fy are (fe\ e/oped onfy for be(ia\iors Hhicharexiewedas 
importmi hy mosi group members Norms generally develop only for 
behaviors which otherwise would have to be controlled by direct and 
continuous social influence (Thibaui & Kelley, 1959) While this implies that 
only those behaviors viewed as most important m the eyes of group 
members will be brought under normative control, it does not mean that 
normatively controlled behaviors are necessarily objectne/y the most im- 
portant to the group Some businesses forexample.eventodayhaveanorm 
that one should wear a hat when he leaves the building it is doubtful that 
hat wearing behavior ts ob/eetively important to the group, but the fact that 
most members be/iei e it to be important is sufficient cause for the norm to be 
developed and enforced 

4 Norms usually develop gradually, but the process can be short cut if 
members tush Norms about behavior typically develop gradually and 
informally as members learn what behaviors are, m fact, important for the 
group to control and what discretionary stimuli seem most effective in 
regulating the occurrence of those behaviors It is possible, nevertheless, for 
groups to consciously short cut the process of norm development If for 
some reason group members decide that a particular norm would be 
desirable or helpful, they may simply agree to institute such a norm suddenly 


by declaring that *‘from now on" the norm exists Someone might say. for 
example, "We seem to interrupt each other a Jot in this group, let’s agree 
(i e , have a normj that nobody talks until the other person is finished ’’ If the 
group as a whole agrees with this proposal, then one might observe marked 
differences in the social interaction within that group thereafter 

S Not all norms apply to everyone Finally, it should be noted that norms 
often do not apply uniformly to all group members For example, as is 
discussed m detail later, high status members often have more freedom to 
deviate from the letter of the norm than do other people— that is, they build 
up so-called idiosyncrasy credits Also, groups will at times form a norm 
which applies only to one person (or to a small subset of persons) within a 
group In such cases, we may speak of the norms as representing the roles of 
the personfs) to whom the norms apply (Thibaut & Kelley 1959 pp 


142-147) 
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case, would be disapproved— but the intensity of the disapproval is stronger 
for someone who talks too much than for someone who talks too little (The 
units of behavior in the example in Figure 13-2 are arbitrary, m practice, the 
abscissa would be scaled using units appropriate to the behavior m ques- 
tion ) 

A return potential curve can, theoretically assume an> shape In a 
formulation similar to that of Jackson March (1954) suggests three basic 
types of norms the unattainable ideal norm the preferred-value norm, and 
the attainable ideal norm The unatiainable-ideal and attainable ideal norms 
are depicted as return potential curves in Figure 13-3, the preferred-value 
norm is of the general type shown in Figure 13-2 In essence the unattain- 
able ideal norm connotes ‘*ihe more the belter”, thus, among a group of 
scholars, the more insightful one's contributions are the better, or on a 
football team, the more tackles made ihe better The preferred-v aJue norm is 
often characteristic of the approval and disapproval felt fay members of a 
work group regarding the productivity of individual members too little 
output IS disapproved— but so is too m«c/i output An example (from itfarch, 
1954) of the attainable ideal norm might involve a football team in posses- 
sion of the ball on the opponents* 20-yard line A halfback will earn 
increasing approval as he carries the ball increasing distances— up to 20 
yards After that, he will have made a touchdown and can gam no further 
approval 25 yards are no better than 21 There are, of course, many other 
possible curves which would be descriptive of other types of group norms 
The RPM IS a useful device for thinking about norms and can be 
especially helpful m making systematic one’s observations of normative 
behavior in an organization ft is possible, for example, to generate objective 
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measures of norms using the model, and Jackson (1965, 1966) suggests (and 
provides computational formulas for) five such measures 


1 The Point of Maximum Return the point on the behavior dimension 
which generates the highest level of approval from others (Point nin Figure 
13-2) 

2 The Range of Tolerable Behavior the segment of the behavior 
dimension which is approvedby others (Indicated by b In Figure 13-2 ) 

3 The Potential Return Difference the amount of approval versus 
disapproval associated with norm regulated behaviors — indicating the rela- 
tive emphasis on rewards versus punishments in regulating member behav- 
ior 

4 Intensity the overall strength of approval and disapproval associat- 

regulated behavior— indicating the amount of affect associated 
with the norm, regardless of whether that affect is predominantly positive or 
negative m direction ^ ^ 

consensus among group members 
pomt 

The RPM has been utilized in research in a number of croup and 
Sme “"'*"■*“'’‘'"'8 the internal dyramics of 

dSt soc,al%vstr«''f comparative studies of 
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Devlance from Group Norms 

In an analysis of the reasons for the Bav of p « o 

President Kennedy and his advisers in ? 96 l undertaken by 

Arthur Schlcsinger explaining why he haj „oi 

objections to the developing plans'^ " “ ' P''^^*od more urgently his 

In the months after the Bay of Pics I biticrlv , s , 
so silent during those crucial discussions i„ ih°er'K"’*'"''”°'''’“'''"B'“'P‘ 
in the Cabinet room, (hough my 
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feelmg^ of gutli were tempered bj the knowledge thnt a course of objection 
would h^ve accomplished hitio sase to gam me a name as a nuisance J can only 
explam my failure to do more than raise a few timid questions by reporting that 
one’s impulse to blow the whistle on this nonsense was simpl> undone by the 
cjrcumsJnnces of the dmitision fSeWesmeer IP6S, p 2S5 italics aclclecfj 

It IS not difficult to understand how SeWesmger might ha\e come to hold 
the above \iews given the following event 

At a large birthday party for Mrs Robert Kennedy the Attorney Genera! who 
had been constantly informed about the Cuban invasion plan, took Schlesinger 
aside and asked him why he was opposed The Presidents brother listened 
coldly and then said You may be right or you may be wrong but the President 
has his mind made up Don i push it any further Nov\ is the lime for everyone to 
help him ail they can (Jams 1972 Ch 2) 


Communicating with the Deviant The ‘ treatment” given Schles- 
inger illustrates how groups can use their control of discretiomry stimuli to 
bring into line members who are behaving conlrary to group norms A 
number of research studies document that when a group member expresses 
n view which deviates from that of the group, his fellow members do 
increasingly direct communications towai^ him {eg, Schachter, 1951, 
Emerson 1954, Berkowitz & Howard 1959) The researchers interpret this 
communication as reflecting attempts to move the member back into 
congruence with the group norm Sometimes the stimuli provided may be 
material or physical rather than verbal For example, the practice of 
“binging” 0 e , hilling someone forcefully on the upper arm) has been 
described as an effective means used by work group members to correct the 
behavior of a worker who is violating the group norms about production 
quantity (cf Homans, 1950) 

It may be recalled from earlier in the chapter that a rofe in a group can 
be described in terms of special behavioral norms which apply specifically to 
the role occupantfs) Thus, ii is not surpnsing to find that a member who 
deviates from his role in the group (eg, a leader who quits leading) 
encounters reactions which are similar to those observed when someone 
violates a general group norm Unfortunately, experimental research which 
focuses on the reactions of groups to this Ijrpe of deviance is scarce 

The literature on role conflict, however, offers some relevant insights 
For example research on mterroJe conflict suggests that when a person 
deviates from his role (even if the reason is to fulfill another equally 
legitimate role), discretionary stimuli may be applied swiftly by his peers to 
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enforce ihe expectations associated with the first role A similar process 
often ensues when an individual encounters mtersender conflict — i e , when 
conflicting expectations are sent from different sources regarding ap 
propnate behavior for the occupant of a single role The essence of role 
conflict (and the crux of the problem for the role occupant) in either case is 
that the individual is confronted with discretionary stimuli aimed at changing 
his behavior regardless of how he actually behaves Because he cannot 
please all role senders at once, the individual experiences conflict (The 
effects of such conflict and the ways individuals react to it are discussed by 
Kahn et al , 1964, and by Sarbm & Allen, 1968) 


Rejection of the Deviant When a member persistently deviates from 
what IS acceptable to his fellow group members (either by his expressions of 
attitudes and beliefs or by his oven behavior), he becomes vulnerable to 
rejection by the group In other words, the application of discretionary 
stimuli intended to persuade or pressure the deviant to change will persist 
for only so long, whereupn the other members may “change the composition 
of the psychological group” (Festinger. 1950) A number of studies provide 
support for the hypothesis that a persistently deviant member tends to be 
rejected In general, houever research results suggest— and informal ob- 
sedation of groups in operation provide some conrirmation— that rejection 
^ ^ P'°“P ’Pke and may be 

« com ^ or wtien the deviant is 

seen as completely incorrigible (e g . Sampson & Brandon 1964) 

to cease enmt apparently arc so hesitant 
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and frequentt> overlooked set of reasons why groups may be reluctant 
respond to devnnce by immediately rejecting the member who deviates 


to 


Some Determinants of Member Compliance 
with Group Norms 

Group members tend lo befuve m accord with Ihe norms of the group m two 
general cases 

Case 1 The norm specified behi\iors .ire congruent with the personal 
attitudes, beliefs, and prior behavioral dispositions of the group members In 
this case, there is no conflict between the individual and the group, the 
member would tend to behave in norm concrueni ways anyway It should be 
noted, however, that the reason group members are predisposed toward 
complnnce with the norm m such cases may be that the group has Jong ago 
done an effective job of inculcating in the individual oiijiudes and beliefs 
which arc consistent with the norm 

Consider, for example, a work group that enforces a norm of not 
communicating v ery much or very openly w ifh members of management A 
member who has been m that group for some time may have come to 
genuinely believe that “managers can't be trusted— they’ll use what you tell 
them to exploit you whenever they can ' The group would not need to 
pressure this member into compliance with the norm, the more subtle and 
continuing influences of the group on his attitudes and beliefs over time 
would base rendered such direct pressure unnecessary 

Case 2 ft is frequently the case, however, that the behaviors specified 
by a group norm are not consistent with Ihe personal attitudes or beliefs of 
one or more members In the example described above, a recent college 
graduate just joining the work group would be unlikely to hold an an 
timanagement set of beliefs and attitudes — and therefore would not be likely 
to comply with the group norm if left entirely lo hts own devices Whether or 
not the member does in fact comply with the group norm m such cases 
depends upon two conditions 

1 Pressures to comply must be sent from the group and sent strongly 
enough to be experienced and underslood by the inrgel individual 

2 The tarcel individual must value ihe reuards (or deralue the 
sanctions) controlled by Ihe group sulticienUy that he is willmg to be guided 
by the wishes of the group, rather than by his own predispositions or by 
pressures he may experience from other groups 

In Ihe paragraphs lo follow , we will list several factors which afreet the 
degree to which these two conditions are met 
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Noticeable Pressures to Comply Must Be Sent by the Group The 
degree to which discretionary cues will be sent to the target individual 
strongly enough to attract his attention depends both upon ( 1) who the target 
individual is and what his role is in the group and (2) the characteristics of 
the group and the nature of the deviant behavior in question 

1 Some members can get away with deviance more readily than others 
It has been suggested (Hollander. 1958, 1964) that group members can earn 
“idiosyncrasy credits” during the course of their experience in a group 
When held m sufficient numbers, these credits permit a member to exhibit 
some deviant behaviors without incurring the pressures or sanctions usually 
applied to members who violate a group norm Group members generate 
“idiosyncrasy credits” mainly by being “good group citizens” — that is. by 
generally conforming to the expectations of the group and by contributing 
effectively to the attainment of group goals Thus, new group members 
should not have a balance of “idiosyncrasy credits" to draw upon and 
therefore should not have much freedom to deviate early in their tenure 
Consistent with this prediction, it has been found that new members of a 
work group were expected to conform more closely to group production 
norms than were workers who had been group members for some lime 
(Hughes, 1946) Members who have attained high status in the group also 
would be expected to have a substantial balance of “idiosyncrasy credits” 
(Hollander, 1961) And, as w'ould be predicted, research evidence suggests 
that higher status members are able to be more resistive to conformity 
pressures than are their lower-status peers (e g , Harvey &. Consalvi, 1960) 

2 Some groups send more pressures to comply than do others — and 
even m the same group some deviant members will be sanctioned more 
severely than others In general, research literature suggests that a group will 
tend to send more pressures to conform to group norms when fa ) group 
members are s^ongly motiva^d to achieve uniformity~withm the group 
(Festinger. 1950) (b) the norm in question is of high im^ltance or relevance 
to the group and (c) the behavior in question is deviant from the norm to an 
especially noticeable extent (Mudd 1968) 

Alternatively in terms of the Jackson RPM of norms, it might be 
predicted that pressures sent to group members to comply with norms 
s ould be especially strong (a) when the norm is of high intensity — i e , when 
group members hold strong feelings of approv al or d isapproval contingent 
upon norm-congruent behavior^nd (b) whenThe” rTorm is highly crystal' 
® 1 substantial agreement among members about the 

amount of approval or disapproval associated with each possible behavior 
relevant to the norm 


'he Norm Must Be Valued by the 
Target Member(s) The second general condition which must be met for 
n recalcitrant member to comply with group norms is for the 
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CONCLUSION 

Most broadI> viewed this has been a chapter about social influence 
processes which take place m organizations — and especiall> how those 
processes affect what employees think feel, and do at work We have 
elected to discuss these processes in terms of the stimuli which are provided 
by the groups of which individuals are members — using the concept of 
group very loosely to refer to all those people with whom a person has 
meaningful and continuing contact in the organization 

Our general conclusion is that the people with whom one works in an 
organization can — and often do — have rather substantial effects not only on 
behavior but on how one thinks and feels as well In the next chapter we 
examine some specific implications of this material particularly as it applies 
to the effectiveness of individual and group behavior in organizations 


REVIEW AND DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1 Is high work group coheswencss always desirable from the standpoint of an 
organization s attempts to achieve its major goals'^ Why’ 

2 From your own expenence in organizations give examples of group activities 
involving the use of discretionary stimuli aimed at (a) socialization (b) achieving 
uniformity and (c) achieving diversity 

3 What can the practicing manager do to ensure that organizational members 
receive the nght types and amounts of group-supplied discretionary stimuli'' 
Should he even try to do this’ 

4 How may group supplied discretionary stimuli be used m the prevention of 
organizational entropy"’ 

5 Describe the various methods that groups might use to bring about group 
generated attitude change How effective are these methods’ What factors 
influence the effectiveness of the various meihods’ 

6 yVhat IS the relationship between organizational roles and norms’ Can a role 
exist in an organization without norms’ 


7 


9 

10 


How can Jackson s RPM model be used to describe (model) the behavior of 
work group members in organizations’ Take for example the productivity 
norm as a theme for discussing this 

Inwhatwayscanagroupmfiucnccihcpcrceptionoforganizational reality by 

Its members’ What factors influence the degree to which group-supplied 
information about reality is accepted by group members’ 

f influence the arousal or anxiety states of group 
mem^is WTiai is the practical importance of this’ 

frnm ihi- that now exists in the area of group processes has resulted 
t i"?^ of behavior of individuals in one group in a laboratory In the 
ihrih^nJ^^ membership m many groups How applicable is 

individuals in amficially created (laboratory study) 
groups lo groups in the “real world**’ ^ 



Chapter 14 


Social Influences on 
Work Effectiveness 


. detail how groups and other 

orem.zal.ons Wc ^ .n .hit l.mil or 

social influences conditions withm individual s 

beg.ns by loot.ne • bfmg about on . P ^^5 

enhance .her “econd par. of .h= perfornrance 

efTect.veness at w k ,„j,v,dual ™P'“y a„d degree of 

by which groups no , „„ the notion that ‘ . being performed 

Particular stress is P'" j crucially »" the type o 

such social ^Sd that tl-e ocaT.nfluence .hat is 
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CONDITIONS WITHIN GROUPS THAT MODERATE 
their impact on work EFFECTIVENESS 
Before proceeding to consider fm the next section) the ss.ij s that groups can 
influence the work cfTcctisencss of mdisidunls. we should first take into 
account certain conditions within groups that canafTcct how much and what 
kind of impact the> will have Uppermost among these arc a groups 
charactenstic reactions to deviance and the degree of cohesiveness that 
exists within the group 

Deviance and Group Effectiveness 

The expenmental work on how groups react to members who cngace in 
behaviors which are inconsistent with group norms (described in the 
previous chapter) reveals a fairly pnmiiivc tjpe of group process Canca 
tured a bn, the process operates as follows Uniformity conformil) to 
norms, and adherence to one s role is the rule When someone steps out of 
line, other members provide him with potent doses of discretionary stimuli 
designed to persuade or coerce him back to normal ” This pressure 
continues until the would be deviant (I) gives in and ceases expressing his 
deviant thoughts or exhibiting his deviant behavior (2) is psychologically or 
bodily rejected by the group or becomes insmulionalized by the group as the 
‘ house deviant’ , or (3) finally convinces the other group members of the 
rightness of his thoughts or the appropriateness of his behavior 

The more the group has control of discretionary stimuli which are 
important to group members the more it can effectively eliminate most 
appearances of deviance on the part of its members The members in such 
circumstances mav faithfully behave in accord with their roles in the group 
refrain from violating group norms and express theu’ endorsement of the 
‘ right ’ attitudes and beliefs And from all visible indicators at least in the 
shoft term, eier^tina^ seems aeii wrtfr the groerp 


Dysfunctional Aspects of Eliminating Deviance from Group 
Norms 

It can be argued however that this pattern of dealing with deviance is 
highly dysfunctional for the long term effectiveness of a group for at least 
two reasons (Hackman 1975) First if members comply primarily because 
of the application of pressure from the group (or the expected appl ication of 
that pressure) the result may be public compliance at the expense of private 
acceptance and personal commitment to what is being done (cf Kelman 
l%l,Kiesler,1969 pp 279-295) And when a group IS heavily populated by 
individuals who are saying and doing one thing but thinking and feeling 
another, high effectiveness m the long haul is unlikely 
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Second to the extent ihal a group uses jts controj of discrefionarj 
sumiih to su jftly extinguish an> signs of deviance, it loses the opportunity to 
explore the usefulness and ullimire validity of the very attitudes, beliefs, 
norms and roles it is enforcing For example, if compliance to a given norm 
about u ork behavior is enforced so effectively that deviance from that norm 
virtually never occurs the group will be unable to discover whether that 
norm is actually helpful or detriment il to the achievement of the goals of the 
group In essence it may be that an unexamined norm is not uorth 
enforcing— at least if high group effectiveness is aspired to m the long run 
Despite these and other disfunctions of excessive pressures against 
deviance, the research literature suggests that groups have a strong tendency 
to stamp out (or at least sweep under the rug) behaviors which are not 
congruent w ith traditional standards of acceptability m (he group Apparent 
ly groups rarely attempt to work through the more basic problems of why 
people deviate from the group what the consequences of such deviance for 
the group arc, and how deviance can be most effectively dealt with for the 
good of both individual members and the group as a whole This style of 
social behavior is consistent with the observation of Argyris (1969) that most 
groups in contemporary society operate according to what he calls ‘ Pattern 
A” interpersomi rules In a Pattern A world, conformity takes precedence 
over experimentation, intellective and cognitive matters drive out feelings 
and emotionality, and interpersonal behavior is characterized more by 
diplomacy, mistrust, and caution than by interpersonal openness, trust, and 
risk taking 

Consider, for example, the suggestion (Deniler & Enkson. 1959, 
discussed in the previous chapter) that groups often “mstitutionahze’ the 
deviant and resist attempts to exphcilly reject deviant individuals It is 


doubtful that this phenomenon reflects a conscious and deliberate decision 
by group members that the group would be best served by retaining the 
deviant in the group and using his behavior to help maintain the boundaries 
and equilibrium of (he group Instead, it is more likely that group members 
simply find themselves unable and unwilling to handle the emotional and 
interpersonal issues which invariably arc invohed m carrying off an oven 
rejection of one of their number By gradually defining a role of deviance for 
the member m question, the problem of the deviant’s behavior can be 
defused in the short term, without the necessity of surfacing issues which 
are “out*of bounds" in a Pattern A world The fact that there may be some 
functional payoffs for the group as a consequence of the deviant’s member- 
ship m the group, then, is more a happy coincidence than the outcome of a 

conscious and deliberate decision by the group u . x „ 

Although there are some mst^nces (such as that desenbed aboie) in 
which Pattern A interpersonal behivor can lead to apparent solutions to 

probtemrSh™'6h.^ed,fficuI.for,h.Eroup.odeal^ 
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argues that Pattern A behavior is /lof facililalivc of group effecliveness m the 
long run For generating short term solutions to ‘'easy” task and interper- 
sonal problems (e g , How can we get member C to shut up so we can gel 
back to work on the task*’), a Pattern A solution may be fine, but for more 
basic and more important problems (e g , How can we more effectively deal 
with and learn from our indi\ idual and collective failures'’), Argyns suggests 
that It will be difficult or impossible for groups operating according to 
Pattern A rules to obtain valid data and generate lasting solutions 

Even so, it is not difficult to understand why groups persist in handling 
deviance essentially according to Pattern A rules The reason, in brief, is the 
same one proposed for wh> groups sometimes develop institutionalized 
roles for deviants — namelj , it is emotionall> quite stressful and difficult for 
group members to deal openly with core questions of conformity, deviation 
and interpersonal relationships m a group Indeed, research (Bton, 1959, 
Argyns 1969) suggests that it may be impossible for a group to break out of 
a traditional pattern of interpersonal behavior without outside professional 
assistance Even with such assistance, it may take a great deal of time and 
effort before a group can overcome the basic assumptions which guided its 
early behav lor and develop into an effective and truly interdependent work 
group (Bion, 1959) When a group becomes able to make more open and 
conscious choices about the use of those discretionary stimuli under its 
control to deal wuh issues of conformity and deviance, the longterm 
effectiveness of the group should be greatly enhanced 

/V/hy High Group Cohesiveness Can Be 
Dysfunctional 

In generaJ, as the cohesiveness of a work group increases, the overall level 
of member conformity to the norms of the group w ould also be expected to 
incr^se — for two different but mutually remforcing reasons First, as was 
shown m the discussion of group noims m the last chapter, there tend to be 
stronger group-generated pressures toward uniformity and conformity in 
groups which are highly cohesive than m groups which are not (cf Feslinger 
et al , 1950) And second, group members are likely to value especially 
strongly the interpersonal rcw’ards which are available in highly cohesive 
groups — precisely because of the strong positive feelings members have for 
one another in such groups Therefore, group members are unlikely to nsk 
losing those rewards by ignoring or defying pressures to conform to group 
norms And, in fact research evidence confirms that conformity is especial 
l> high in cohesive groups (cf Tajfcl l%9, pp 334-347, Lott &. Loti, 1965, 
pp 292-296, Hackman, 1975) 

The problem is that conformity to group norms which occurs in highlv 
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cohcsn e groups may iial be funclioml for group or mdir idual producnvily 
Indeed, cohcsivcness may be strongly dysfunctional for effectiveness m 
some situations for severaf reasons which are discussed befow 

Deviance (s Dealt with Ineffectively As noted previously, groups 
tend in general to stamp out deviant behavior on the part of individual group 
members— rather than use such devnnee to increase either the learning of 
individual group members or the capability of the group as a whole to 
respond clTcctively to a changing or turbulent state of affairs Since 
pressures toward uniformity are highest m highly cohesive groups, the risk 
of quick and ill considered elimination of all appearances of deviance in the 
group also are likely to be highest in cohesive groups— even though 
exploration of such deviant behaviors might actually be helpful to the group 
in the long run 


Norms Are Strong, but Their OIreciion May Be Negative While it 
IS generally true that cohesive groups are able to effectively control 
members such that their behavior closely approximates that specified by the 
group norm, the direction of the group norm itself 0 e . toward high versus 
low performance) has been found to be unrelated to the level of cohesive- 
ness (Schachter et al 1951, Berkowitz, 1954, Seashore, 1954, Dirley et a! , 
1952) 

For example, in several studies (e g . Schachter et al , 1951 . Berkowitz, 
1954) conditions of high versus low cohesiveness and high versus low- 
productivity norms were created by expenmental manipulation It was 
found that member productivity was indeed closer to the group norm in the 
high- than in the low cohesiveness groups — for both the high- and the 
low production norms There have been similar findings m industrial siiuv 
lion using survey techniques (Seashore, 1954) In this study of over 200 work 
ttt a raachmery factory, no correlation vi^as found between cohesive- 
ncss and productivity — but, as would be expected, when cohesiveness was 
high, the amount of i anation in the productivity of group members was low, 
and vice versa 


Groupthink May Develop One of the seeming advantages of having a 
great deal of uniformity or conformity m a group is that members do not 
have to deal with (he (horny interpersonal problems which can arise when 
members behave m nonuniform «ays-e g when each member of a work 
croup IS allowed to scleci his own level of production and ihe levels seiccicd 
turn out to vary a good deal from member to member This "group- 
imintenance” function of uniformity may be espeeially imporianl lo mem- 
bers of highly cohesive groups, since members of such groups typie-ally 
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value strongly the rewards controlled by ihcir fellows— and would be 
particularly upset to receive negative interpersonal reactions from them 
It has been suggested, however, that as a group becomes excessively 
close kmt and develops a strong feeling of “we-ness,” it becomes sus- 
ceptible to a pattern of behavior known as “groupthmk” (Jams, 1972) 
Among the several symptoms of groupthmk are an excessive concern with 
maintaining uniformity among members, a marked decrease in the openness 
of the group to discrepant or unsettling information (from sources either 
inside or outside the group), and a simultaneous unwillingness to examine 
senousl> and process such negative information if it ever is brought to the 
attention of the group 

These social processes may often serve immediate group-maintenance 
functions and help perpetuate the warm and cohesive feelings which 
characterize the group In addition, however, they result m an increased 
likelihood that the group, in a spint of goodwill and shared confidence, will 
develop and implement a course of action which is grossly mappropnate and 
ineffective It has been shown (Jams, 1972), for example, how the groupthmk 
phenomenon may have contributed substantially to a number of historical 
fiascoes planned and executed by groups of government officials (c g , the 
Bay of Pigs invasion and Britain’s appeasement policy toward Hitler prior to 
World War II) 

Should Cohesiveness Be Avoided'^ 

It might appear from the above discussion that high cohestveness of groups 
m or^nizations is something that should be avoided— to minimize the 
possibility of enforced low-production norms m work settings or the 
likelihood that grouplhmk-hke phenomena will develop among decision 
makers Such a conclusion would be a very pessimistic one low cohesive- 
ness among members of work groups or decision-makmg groups would 
indeed lower the possibility of obtaining the negative outcomes mentioned 
but also would require that the positive potential of cohesive groups be 
forgone as well— such as the increased capability of such groups to regulate 
behavior so as to increase the attainment of group and organizational goals 
The question, then, becomes how the norms of highly cohesive groups 
can be changed such that they encourage careful examination of the task 
environment (including negative or unsettling information which may be 
prwent). exploration of interpersonal issues which may be impairing group 
performance, and high rather than low levels of group and member 
productivity Although presently little is known about what factors affect the 
kinds of norms developed by work groups m organizations (cf Vroom, 1969, 
PP 226-227). two general approaches to the problem are discussed bnefly 
below 
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Fos ering tntergroup Compel, Hon One frequently espoused tactic 
tor developing simultaneously high work-group cohesiveness and commit- 
ment to organizational goals can be referred to as the ‘ best damn group ,n 
the whole damn organization ploj *’ Many managers realize that if they can 
get their subordinates as a group, to experience themselves in competition 
with other groups in the organization a kind of team spirit often develops 
which results in high group cohesivencss and great member commitment to 
be the “best" in whatever it is that defines the competition And, m fact, 
there is considerable research evidence that when groups enter into compe- 
titive relationships with other groups, internal cohesiveness and high 
individual task commitment do increase— often dramatically (cf Sherif, 
1966, Blake S. Mouton, 1962) 


The problem is that such inicrgroup competitiveness often actually 
works against the best interests of the total organization m the long run For 
example, m the interest of “winning." information which really should be 
shared groups for optimal organizational functioning often is with- 

held— and at times even misinformation is communicated up and down the 
line in a way intended to make sure that “our group looks best"(cf Chapter 
9) The pervasive Imc-staff .md interdepartment (e g , sales versus produc 
tJon) conflicts m contemporary organizations often reflect exactly Ibis type 
of mtergroup competition 

One common means of attempting to overcome such problems of 
dysfunctional mtergroup compeiilion wiihin organizations (while maintain- 
ing high commitment within groups) is to introduce or make especially 
salient a superordinate goal which all groups share Research evidence does 
support the idea that a superordinate goal can reduce or eliminate hostilities 
between groups (Shenf, 1966) And m fact, many business organizations 
use the idea of the superordmate goal in their attempts to gel employees in 
diverse groups to pull together for the good of the organization as a 
whole— for example, by prominently posting the number of trunkets sold 
this month by one's own company versus the number sold by the chief 
competitor The problem, of course, is that il is not likely that a lower-level 
employee who hates his job and feels he is grossly and unfairly underpaid is 
going to care very much about whether or not his own organization is ahead 
m the trunket-selling competition— regardless of the attempts of the com- 
pany employee relations department to make that competition an organizing 
theme of the company 


Basing Cohesiveness on Task rather than Social Rewards it 
may be that one of the major reasons for the failure of many cohesive 
groups to work as effectively ns they mtshl lovsard group nnd organizational 
goals has to do with the basis of the cohesiveness itself-i e . the reasons 
why the group members have a strong desire to such together 
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In Virtually all the research which has been discussed here, cohesive- 
ness was based upon the interpersona! reuards preseni or potentially present 
in the group The “stake” of most group members in such situations, then, 
would be to refrain from behaviors that might disrupt the interpersonal 
satisfactions which are obtained from group membership The control of the 
group over its members in such cases rests largely upon its capability to 
provide or withhold such valued social satisfactions In the groupthink 
situation, for example, such control results m interpersonal strategies 
characterized by lessened vigilance for new and potentially disruptive 
information, acceptance of the views of “high-status others” as the doctrine 
of the group, and suppression of any interpersonal unpleasantries — all of 
which can severely impair the work effectiveness of the group 

If the basis for the cohesiveness were a shared commitment to the task 
of the group (instead of a commitment to maintaining the interpersonal 
rewards received in the group), the picture might change considerably The 
criterion for when to accept information and direction from others in the 


group, for example, might change from something like “Will questioning 
what IS being said by the leader risk my being rejected or ridiculed by the 
group*’” to “Will such questioning contribute to our succeeding in the task'’” 
Conformity, then, should remain high in such groups, but the norms to which 
conformity is enforced w ould focus on facilitating the group’s task perform* 
ance activities rather than on maintaining interpersonal comfortableness 
This change m orientation also would bear on the question of the direction of 
norms for individual production m work groups if one of the major reasons 
for the cohesiveness of the group were a shared commitment to succeeding 
in the task, then that commitment should in most cases lead to group norms 
oriented toward high rather than low task efTeciiveness 

Data gcncrall> supportive of this view are provided by several expen- 
^h'^aut & Strickland, 1956) In one such 
cxpcrimcni (Back 1951) three types of cohesiveness were induced in 
based on (1) personal attraction. (2) the prestige of 

bases of 

n^dict^ ’Hterpersonal m nature, and led to 

condiittm fnr*fY ° interaction In the “personal attraction" 

anemm to resent an> rejection of an inHuencc 

Tt IS ""“^•"“^'y-focus.nE more on their own behavior 
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production tasks) in organizations are not such as to generate genuine group 
commitment Instead the reverse may often be true the task may be so 
uninteresting th it the group accepts as an alternative a task of “getting" 
management or of avoiding bard work In such cases, the power resident in 
the group cohesneness may be exceptionally dysfunctional for organiza- 
tional goals Second, It is quite difTicult even for objectively important tasks, 
for group members to overcome their orientation to interpersonal rewards 
and rejections The group of Kennedy advisors during the Bay of Pigs crisis, 
for example certainly had an important task but the heavy investment of 
each member toward remaininga member of the high status, high prestige 
group apparently was so strong that ‘not rocking the interpersonal boat’ 
overwhelmed “doing (he task well" as a behavioral criterion for most group 
members 

Thus, while there appears to be much to be said for the development of 
tasks which can provide a strong positive basis for group cohesiveness, few 
guidelines for designing such tasks currently exist The crux of the problem, 

It seems, is to create conditions such that the rewards from genuinely shared 
task activities become as salient and as attractive to group members as are 
the more skin surface interpersonal satisfactions, which, unfortunately, 
currently typify relationships within most “cohesive” groups m organiza- 
tions 


WAYS GROUPS INFLUENCE INDIVIDUAL 
WORK EFFECTIVENESS 

Now we are in a position to (urn to the question of hoit groups can in fact 
have an impnet on how hard and how well their members work It may be 
recalled from Chapters 2 and 4 that the major direct determinants of the 
work beh'ivior of organization members can be summarized m terms of four 
major classes of variables 

1 The job-rcIevant knowledge and skills of the individual 

2 The level of psychological arousal the individual experiences while 

working^^ performance strategies the individual uses doing bis work 
4 The level of effort the individual exerts m doing his work 


The two latter factors were shown in Chapter 2 to be substantially under 
the voluntary control of the individual, as part of his ’ behavioral plan” for 
performing his job. the first two factors were viewed as being much less 
under the control of the individual and therefore as moderating (he degree to 
which his behavioral plans actuaffy are realized 

Which (or which combination) of the four classes of variables can 
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contnbute substantially to increased individual work effectiveness, of 
course, very much depends upon the nature of the task or job being 
performed On a routine and simple clencal job, for example, where the sole 
performance criterion is quantity of acceptable output, only effort is likely to 
be of real importance in influencing measured work effectiveness On a more 
complex job, where there are many ways to go about performing it (e g , 
most managerial jobs), the performance strategies used may critically 
influence effectiveness For yet other jobs, arousal and/or the job relevant 
skills of the individual may be critical * 


Thus, to analyze the diversity of group and social influences on 
individual work effectiveness, it may be useful to examine group effects 
separately on each of the four summary classes of variables listed above 
Moreover, the implication of this view is that when one is attempting to 
assess the impact of the work group on an individual’s performance 
effectiveness, he need deal with only those vanables which can, in fact, 
exert a si^ificant influence If effectiveness in a given situation is respon- 
sive to differences in skill, then the impact of the group on the ways an 
individual s skills are developed and used must be examined, if the job is 
such that different performance strategies c^n influence performance effec- 
tiveness, the impact of the group on the strategies used by an individual must 
be assessed, and the same reasoning follows for effort and for arousal 


Group Influences by Affecting Member 
Knowledge and Skills 
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Discussion in (he previous chapter focused on how groups can improve 
the ;ob-relevant KnouJedge and skills of an individual through direct 
instruction, feedback, and model provision For jobs m which knowledge 
and skill are important determiners of performance effectiveness, then, 
groups can be of help Nevertheless, the impact of groups on member 
performance effectneness by impro\mg member knowledge and skill 
probably is one of the lesser influences groups can bave—boih because 
employees on many jobs tend already to have many or all of the skills 
needed to perform them effectively and because there are other sources for 
improving skills which may be more useful and more potent than the work 
group, such as formal job training programs and self study programs 


Group Influences by Affecting Member Arousal 
Level 

It was show n in the last chapter how a group can substantially influence the 
level of psychological arousal expencnced by a member— through (he mere 
presence of the other group members and by those others sending the 
individual messages which are directly arousal enhancing or arousal- 
depressing The condKions under which such group promoted changes in 
arousal level will lead to increased performance effectiveness, however, 
very much depend upon (he type of (ask being worked on (Zajonc, 1965) 

In (his case, the critical characteristics of the job have to do with 
whether the initially donunant task responses of the individual are likely to 
be correct or incorrect Since (he indnidual’s output of such responses is 
facilitated when he is m an aroused state, arousal should improve perform- 
ance effectiveness on well-learned tasks (so called performance tasks) in 
which the dominant response is correct and needs merely to be executed by 
the performer. By the same token, arousal should impair effectiveness for 
new or unfamiliar tasks (learning tasks) m which the dominant response is 


likely to be incorrect 

As noted in (he previous chapter, it has sometimes been argued that the 
mere presence of others should heighten the arousal of individuals suf- 
ficiently for the predicted performance effects to be obtained However (as 
also previously discussed), the evidence now seems to indicate that the mere 
presence of others may not result m significant increases m arousal Instead, 
only when the other group members are-or are seen as bemg-m a 
Dotentiallv evaluative relationship vis-a-vis the performer are the prcdic- 
Cs SnfirS (cf Zajonc & S.lcs. 1966. Co.trell e. .-.I , .968, Hereby A 


can of course, increase member arousal m uays oiher (h.in 
takma an evaluabvc stance lorvard the mdividual Stronsly positive, en- 
couragiag stateaients also should merease arousal tn some perform.mce 
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situations — for example, by helping the indiv idual become personally highly 
committed to the group goal, and making sure he realizes that he is a very 
important part of the team responsible for reaching that goal What must be 
kept in mind, hoviever, is that such devices represent a double-edged sword 
while they may facilitate effective performance for well learned tasks, they 
may have the opposite effect for new and unfamiliar tasks 

What, then, can be said about the effects on performance of group 
members when their presence (and interaction) serves to decrease level 
of arousal of the group member — as, for example, when individuals coalesce 
into groups under conditions of high stress'> When the other members of the 
group are a source of support, comfort, or acceptance to the individual (and 
serve to decrease his arousal level), it would be predicted that performance 
effectiveness would follow a pattern exactly opposite to that described 
above the group would impair effectiveness for familiar or well learned 
performance tasks (because arousal helps on these tasks, and arousal is 
being lowered) and facilitate effectiveness for unfamiliar or complicated 
learning tasks (because in this case arousal is harmful, and it is being 
lowered) 


The relationships predicted above are summanzed in Figure 14-1 As 
the group becomes increasingly threatening, evaluative, or strongly en 
couraging. effectiveness should increase for performance tasks and decrease 
for learning tasks When the group is experienced as increasingly suppor- 
“"'“"'‘"'“"ally occepimg effectiveness should de 
mennmlful'’ 'ucrease for learning tasks And when no 
liu 'ipcrienccd by the individual between 
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Group Influences by Affecting Level of 
Member Effort and Member Performance 
Strategies 

The level of effort a person exerts in doing his work, and the performance 
strategies he follows are treated together here because both variables are 
largely under the performer’s \ohintary control 


Direct versus Indirect Influences on Effort and Strategy 
Throughout this book we have used a genera! “expectancy theory” ap 
proach to analyze those aspects of a person's behavior in organizations 
which are under his voluntary control From this perspective, a person’s 
choices about his effort and work strategy can be viewed as hinging largely 
upon (1) his expectations regarding the likely consequences of his choices 
and (2) the degree to which he \alties those expected consequences 
Following this approach, it becomes clear that the group can have both a 
direct and an indirect effect on the level of effort a group member exerts at 
his job and on hts choices about performance strategy 

The direct impact of the group on effort and strategy, of course, is 
simply the enforcement by the group of its own norms regarding what is an 
a^ropriate level of effort to expend on the job and what is the “proper" 
performance strategy We previously discussed in some detail how groups 
use their control of discretionary stimuli to enforce group norms, and 
thereby affect such voluntary behaviors Thus, if the group has established a 
norm about the lev el of member effort or the strategies members should use 
m going about iheir work, the group can control individual behavior merely 
b> making sure that individual members realize that their receipt of valued 
group^ontrollcd rewards is contingent upon their behaving in accord with 
the norm 

f “"‘I performance 
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effectiveness by influencing strategy choices more for complex jobs than for 
simple, straightforward, or routine ones The reason is that on simple jobs, 
strategy choices usually cannot make much of a difference in effectiveness, 
instead, how well one does is determined almost entirely by how hard one 
works On jobs characterized by high variety and autonomy, on the other 
hand, the work strategy used by the individual usually is of considerable 
importance in determining work effectiveness By helping an individual 
develop and implement an appropriate work strategy— of where and how to 
put in his effort — the group should be able to substantially facilitate his 
effectiveness 


Effort In the great majority of organizational settings, most jobs are 
structured such that the harder one works, the more effective his perform- 
ance IS likely to be Thus, group influences on the effort expended by 
members on their jobs are both very pervasive and very potent determiners 
of individual work effectiveness There are, nevertheless, some exceptions 
to this generalization the success of a complicated brain operation, for 
example, is less likely to depend upon effort expended than it is upon the 
strategies used and the job relevant knowledge and skills of the surgeon 
When either effort or strategy or both are in fact important in determm 
mg performance effectiveness, the individual has substantia! personal 
control over how well he does m his work In such cases the degree to which 
the group facilitates (rather than hinders) individual effectiveness will 
depend jointly upon (1) the degree to which the group has accurate 
information rcprdmg the task and organizational contingencies which are 
situation and makes such information available to the 
of the group are congruent 

with those contingencies and reinforce them 
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understanding that hard work can lead to increased pay, enhanced oppor- 
tunities for advancement, and the chance to feel a sense of personal and 
group accomplishment, then increased effort should be the result 

3 Finally, the work must be such that increased effort (or a different and 
better work strategy) objectively can lead to higher work effectiveness If it 
IS true — as argued here — that the main benefits of group participation arc (1) 
increased understanding of work practices and the organizational environ- 
ment and (2) increased experienced “ownership” by the group of the work 
and work practices, then participation should increase productivity only 
when the objectne deternunants of prodnclmty are under the voluntary 
control of the worker There is little reason to expect, therefore, that 
participation should have a substantial facilitative effect on productivity 
when work outcomes are mainly determined by the level of skill of the 
worker and/or by his arousal level (rather than effort expended or work 
strategy used) or when outcomes are controlled by objective factors in the 
environment over which the worker can have liltie or no control (e g , the 
rate or amount of work which is arriving at the employee’s station) 


Implications for Diagnosis and Change 

This section has focused on ways that the group can influence the perform 
ance effectiveness of individual group members While it has been main- 
tained throughout that the group has a substantial impact on such perform- 
ance effectiveness, it has been emphasized that the nature and extent of this 
impact centrally depends upon the characteristics of the work being done 
To diagnose and change the direction or extent of social infiuences on 
individual performance in an organization then, the following three steps 
might be taken ^ 


1 An analysis of the task or job would be made to determine which of 
he four classes o variables (. e . skills arousal, strategies, effort) objective 
ih,."r effectiveness This might be done by posing 
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mined, for example, that certain group norms were impeding the expression 
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and use of various skills which individuals potentially could bring to bear on 
their work Or it might turn out that the social environment of the worker 
created conditions which were excessively (or insufficiently) arousing for 
optimal performance on the task at hand For effort and strategy, which are 
under the voluntary control of the worker, there are two major possibilities 
to examine (a) that norms are enforced in the group which coerce 
individuals to beha\e in ineffective ways or (b) that the group provides 
information to the individual members about task and environmental 
contingencies in an msufhcienlordisrortedfashron.resultingm their making 
choices about their work behavior which interfere with task effectiveness 

The return potential model (RPM) (discussed m Chapter 13) might 
prove to be a useful tool m making such diagnoses It provides a direct 
means of assessing group norms relevant to member effort and work 
strategy— and in addition can be adapted for use m assessing worker 
perceptions of what the organizational ‘payoffs” are for various work 
behaviors 

3 Finally, it would be useful to assess the group and the broader social 
en^ ironment to determine if there are ways that ibe “people resources” m 
the situation could be more fully utilized in the interest of increased work 
effectiveness That is, rather than focusing solely on ways the group may be 
blocking or impeding performance effectiveness, attention should be given 
as well to any unrealized potenual which resides in the group It could turn 
out, for example, that some group members would be of great help to others 
in increasing the level of individual task relevant skills, but these individuals 
have never been asked for help Alternatively, it might be that the group 
could be assisted m finding new and belter ways of ensuring that each group 
member has available accurate and current information about those task and 
environmental contingencies which determine the outcomes of various work 


The point is that the people who surround an individual at work can 
facilitate as well as hinder his performance effectiveness— and that any 
serious attempt to diagnose the social environment in the interest of 
imoroving work performance should explicitly address unrealized possibtli 
ties for enhancing performance as well as issues for which remedial action 

particular organizational changes will be called for on the bisisof 
-,,-h . diacnosis— or techniques should be used to realize these 

of coursc. largely depend upon the particular charactcnstics 
of td tTf-an Lalion and of the resources which are available there The 
of the ^ jjjjs section his been that there is not any single 

major ® P , j ,,pe of change or means of chinge— ,ind that, instead, 
imervemon should nll'oy' 1’= O'* a Ihoronfh diagnosis of the existing 
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social, organizational and task environment Perhaps especially intriguing m 
this regard is the prospect of developing techniques of social intervention 
which wiU help groups see the need for (and develop the capability oO 
making such interventions on their o^imn the interest of increasing the work 
effectiveness of the group as a whole 


LEADERSHIP. A PARTICULAR FORM OF 
SOCIAL INFLUENCE 

In any social or group environment, there is one particular agent of influence 
who often has a disproportionate impact on the individual the leader He 
can operate cither m congruence with the work group or instead of it, but 
regardless of which set of circumstances exists he exerts his influence in 
ways that are fundamentally the same as those used by groups (and which 
were discussed previously) He simply is more likely to have more powerful 
influence than the typical group member on the w ork of a given employee H 
IS for this reason that the question What makes for effective leadership*^ has 
pervaded the thinking of researchers and managers alike for many years 
While there has been a plethora of definitions of leadership and of 
theories of leadership effectiveness (cf Gibb \969 Fiedler 1971) we will 
restrict our discussion to w'hat we believe to be the major issues involved in 
understanding how leaders can beha%e\n organizational settings to increase 
the effectiveness of the individuals and groups for which they are respon 
sible 


Trait versus Situational Approaches to 
Leadership 

Early research on leadership effectiveness was dominated by the “trait 
versus situation ’ controversy Some scholars following Carlyle s dictum 
that ‘ the history of the world is the history of great men ’ searched for the 
definitive set of traits which would differentiate between those people who 
were and were not capable of effectively leading people Other scholars 
ailempied lo understand the characteristics of situations which, they 
claimed would thrust any man who was in the right place at the right time 
into an effective leadership role 

Neither the trail nor the situational approach resulted in a major 
advance m understanding the nature of effective leadership We still have no 
adequate theory of situations* which is useful m understanding the 
leadership process for example, even though a number of early studies did 
point up the importance of situational considerations in determining what 
kinds of leadership behaviors would be effective The ultimate situation 
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which characterized their leadership activities Examples of the numerous 
dimensions of leadership st>le which have been proposed include author- 
itanan versus democratic, task-oriented versus socioemotional, employee- 
centered versus production centered, and so on (For additional examples, 
see Sales, 1966, Taylor, 1971, YukI, 1971, and Gibb. 1969) 

A rather large body of research evidence has accumulated which probes 
the relationships between various leadership styles and individual or group 
effectiveness Some of this research has yielded useful and interesting 
substantive findings One series of organizational studies (summarized in 
Kahn &. Katz, 1960), for example, indicated that more effective leaders tend 
to (1) behave so as to make clear the differentiation of their role from that of 
the employees — e g , by refraining from performing the same functions as 
the rank-and file worker, (2) spend substantial time in supervisory func- 
tions — but not closely supervising employee activities on a minute-by- 
minute basis, and (3) orient their behavior predominantly toward employee 
concerns— rather than behaving in a more production-oriented or institu- 
tion onented fashion 


Initiation of Structure versus Consideration Undoubtedly the most 
ambitious (and in some ways the most successful) example of the behavioral 
style approach to leadership is the Ohio State series of studies (sympatheti 
cally summarized by Fleishman, 1971) This program undertook first to 
describe the major behavioral dimensions upon which leader style varies 
and then to determine how these dimensions relate to employee productivity 
and morale Two major (and relatively independent) dimensions of leader- 
ship style emerged from these researches 

considerate of the 
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interest to these researchers has to do with the ways leaders involve their 
subordinates in organizational decision making processes — ranging from no 
involvement whatever to full leader-subordinate collaboration in reaching 
decisions The model explicitly considers characteristics of the organiza- 
tional and task environment as moderators of which types of leader styles 
will maximize organizational outcomes In particular, Vroom and Yetton 
identify the following five behavioral styles. 


AI The leader solves the problem or makes the decision himself, using 
information available to him at that time 

All The leader obtains necessary information from subordinates, and 
then decides on the solution to the problem himself Subordinates are not 
involved in generating or evaluating alternative solutions 

Cl The leader shares the problem with relevant subordinates individu- 
ally, getting their ideas and suggestions without bringing them together as a 
group Then the leader makes the decision— which may or may not reflect 
the influence of the subordinates 

CII The leader shares the problem with his subordinates as a group, 
collectively obtaining their ideas and suggestions Then he makes the 
decision— which again may or may not reflect the influence of the subordi- 
nates 

TnfTA?i!lr problem with the subordinates as a group 

Subordinates generate and evaluate alternatives 
and attempt to reach agreement on a solution 

The authors also identify three general criteria of effective decision 
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Thus, if the assumptions in the model about the outcomes which result from 
various leader behaviors are incorrect, the model will lead to faulty 
behavioral prescriptions Even so, the model can be self correcting when 
prescribed behaviors fail to result in effective organizational decision 
making, then further descriptive research can be undertaken to pinpoint and 
correct the erroneous assumptions about leader behavior which gave nse to 
the failure Over the long term, such an interplay betw een the normative and 
the descriptive should impro\ e both the usefulness of normative models and 
our general level of understanding of the dynamics of leader subordinate 
interaction in organizational settings 


Leadership as a Process of Shared Influence 

One feature which is common to Ihe trait, the situational, and the behavioral 
style approaches to leadership is a strong emphasis on the behavior of the 
leader An alternative approach to understanding leadership is to view it as a 
S “f"" ■*> "'embers of a 

his fellnw^n o 's perspective then, any time an individual influences 
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viability of most work groups depends TT’" '“ng terra 

to forecasl the states the extentafand inin ‘''P 'P'™’’ 

the future Thus effeeiivp environments will assume in 

.^bout what proLms anrnn^r for dues 

that clicclivc preparatory action marb^'uke''^ '°t'‘?° 

v-hen they do in fact develop ^ ^ *3ken to deal with those issues 

Executing internal Actions Tt» 

function involves the actual usf nf «,.« ^'^eond major type of leadership 
tasl. appropriate action on the basis resources for taking 

■»=> have been diagnosed In P^“"P 

non we examine executive actions 
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.devan. .0 .he .a.erna, ” 

turn to executive actions having function of the leader is the 

Creating Conditions An imp ,1,5 degree to which the 

creation of conditions w ithin and interpersonal issues 

group IS able to deal directly wi .,,„e«ess This almost invariably will 

that may be of , he group ilself-a procedure, m 

in\ olve some discussions of th p norms about what is and is not 

many groups, that is counter .0 existing group "orm^^ 

a legitimate topic for group positive balance of ‘ idiosyncrasy 

(who usually has high status and raise the necessary 

credits”) can alTord .0 take the „ege .0 create conditions 

process issues If, by such be a • . ^ motivalional problems to e 

withm the group which allow ralerpe^^ „g„,fica„,|y have 

discussed and solved “"pond adtip.ively .0 a variety of 

increased the capability of the group resp 

tasks and problem situations ihe ,e.,der can esiabl sh 

Moreover, it should be noted Lj ic,nd of internal condition 

a norm of genuinely shared ^effectiveness K someone not in . 

grob toTpowe“r"°l‘Mh; "" 

can take to impro P effectively of accom* 

members so that they o^^biy most widely J ,he leader to 

most straightforward (* sanctions status, or 

plishing this IS to us ber task behavior For p P ‘ j^ejeat to obtain 
direct nnd motivate member ms^ ^ Others, 

charismatic p,PP,ary envelope ^ pr maieml rewards 

hours and hours of P^ust use more concr bidding In 

with less putf™' gontr'ol to get subordinates > ^,„g ,he desired 
over which they b^ Jireclly nnd personally rtwar . 
either case, the leade ,„vobcdia this leadership 

behavior „rioUS and very real dangers , („cans of monval 

There are ^'’"’“Leroersonnl rewards are “sed . I, me his 

strategy First, L ij^Jcr runs the nsk 'ba ‘ favors no longer 

mg group members, . - d enough" and his in ^P th it happens, of 

subordinates will 'Tnm““enseof mnueucingwha. 


course 
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happens in the group) will deienorale substantially Second, the nature of 
the relationship between the leader and the group members may suffer if he 
relies too heavily on direct administration of rewards and punishments as a 
means of motivation Many writers (e g , Argyris. 1957, Whyte, 1972) have 
pointed out the frequently dysfunctional consequences which develop when 
adults are placed in a highly dependent relationship with someone else 
whom they must please in order to have valued rewards dispensed to them 
Hostility, withdrawal, and even active sabotage are not unknown when the 
full impact of one s dependence on another for valued rewards is expen 
enced Thus, if the leader elects to use direct administration of rewards or 
punishments as a means for shaping member behavior, he must carefully 
monitor the state of the relationship between himself and the subordinates, 
lest It turn sour as the subordinates become increasingly cognizant of the 
nature and implications of that relationship 


Executing- External Actions While many of the leadership functions 
required for effective group performance have to do with the internal 
work group, there also are important ways in which 
perfrrmance°as well environment of the group to faciliale 

hiera^fJ! oVtlT”'' PO"" “upwards” in the 

brmder LI f "-'y often are able to create conditions m the 

Sable S and L H *>’'‘^1’ group members are 

By usif then “ T'" '"^td organiLuonal goals 

practices (rhant r s occ o change organizational selection and training 
diTdeeree ^ ""“"s should be able to increase 

individuals Groups are composed of capable, well trained 

(ChaptTr'Tol’ eLnors"ters'‘\ch^LV Lr 

rdn'e"!s!fsLTnr„;s^ 

which IS not dependent upoVthe subordinates— motivation 

and punishments Thus lather admimstenng rewards 

punishments to raolivat’e silbordmales'^'JS' / rewards and 

things in the organization so as to mr ' ottompt to change 

become mtnns.cally motivated m ihcir lork ' that people will 

belween circclive'’perforraSrand°orm'''" '*'’'''!°P=‘‘ the organization 
reinforce Iheir motivalional effert, ['^^ds, the leader can 

explicit and salient to hi^ connections very 

helped by , he leader m sea Tt. '"■ ^“>’'>t‘lmates can be 

leader lo see the positive outcomes which exist in the 
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environmenl and which can (eg,'’House, 

well The “path-goal approach to Ira h P 
,971, Evan, > 970 ) focuces 

developing and making ”1’''' which are contingent upon that 

behavior on the one h ind and the rewards wnic 

behavior on the other hand leaders can successfully facilitate 

In general, ihc degree to -^nHittons in the orcanizational en- 

subordinate performance by creating leverage'lhcy have with 

vironment depends directly iip aulonomy they have in their own 

their own superiors, and on the dep ^^ he can 

jobs Moreover, unless a '“^ 5 ^y redirecting organizational pol 

ranuence subordinate work ’ fusions will not be performed It 

icies and practices, this set of leadcrs^P^^ ,he 

IS. therefore, unfortunate ■>'=» ;» '""j ,„nuence as a potent, tdhe 
management literature “ |„a,e the work ellectivencss of 

mdtrect, way for leaders to 

.of effective leadership suggest 

Conclusion The several purview, such leadership mvoWes 

ed here are diagrammed in ^ forecasting, taking ‘'■'“Z 

several tvpes of aclisity momioring. problems and to exploit 

required at different time other times external .‘.^es there 

may be significant interpersonal 
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It should be clear therefore that it ultimately is impossible to draw up a 
set of behavioral specifications for the perfect leader And it should be 
equally clear that it is impossible for any single leader to perform all the 
critical leadership functions which mvanably arise throughout the life 
history of a group Effective leadership then seems to us to be character 
ized mainl> by (1) an fluarenessof factors which influence the interpersonal 
and work behavior of group members (2) the capability to diagnose with 
sensitivity which of those factors arc impairing the effectiveness of the 
^oup at any given time — and which are waiting to be developed in 
furthering group goals and (3) the willingness and the skill to share 
selectn ely with group members responsiblity for making those decisions and 
performing those leadership acts which are necessary to keep the group 

mnvinff Inu/nr/l ife nn-ite * rot 


REVIEW AND DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

' d«funnional%nr'^umi!^'^'°^^ ‘VP® behavior functional or 

considered maVe anu H ff the type of organization being 

2 Explain how extremal!/ versus organic organizationsr 

“tiesiveness be 

of oreanizalional Eoals? ^ lOTOrd iheaccompirshmeol 

.ndoced arousal lead to lorrer lesels of perfo^auce 

pracuciriEir^^ragefmiEhl'dm'jro'^andwIve^^^ “? ” “ 

by influencing group processes panicular organizational problem 

airrecoTdl'iyeTJInhT^^^ anyone can be a leader Do you 

adminrslnilor rrouldaiuck Ibis' Explain how you as an 
oulhuud ibis Cbapier as aM^^f” 
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moJetely static, since they are 
organ, zaacns 'ha. e^ptoV .b=.r "Xta; 

“open” socal ^ will vary fro-" will be beyond ,he 

meats The pace «' Many changes. „„a pu.ded by .he 

the fact of change ^ others can ^,„„onratlennonlo 

control of the ! .he next chapter, therefore. organizations 

organization In this aa goals of p/nnne oiH 

some of the major be on how ahanSC „ i,oi„g of 

The specific focus •'’^“/^“"'.roess of orgmizations and 
ultimately improve the c .,„v,nes which wc examine 

those who work ta Ih ^ development . behavioral sciences 

The .ntentional change ^ ^^minv oScr areas can also 

draw explicitly on '•"O"' “P ^d expertise from ^ j;,„„ons However il 
This IS not to deny that aPP^ and la capac.l.cs m 

exert great influence g„ons are going __oftcn turbulent 

seems clear that if of "“'Jd on them by dynamic 
Withstand the stresse 
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environments, planned change will require the extensive use of behavioral 
science knowledge and techniques 

In the first part of this chapter we review and discuss briefly the 
diversity of ‘ handles” for making organizational changes — that is, various 
approaches such as the selection process, the control systems, the design of 
work, the resolution of conflict, and the like Each of these can be used as a 
focal point for planned change These handles — some of which parallel 
topics covered earlier in this book — suggest the many different kinds of 
opportunities open to organizations for making effective changes 

The latter part of the chapter focuses on various critical issues and 
choices which must be faced by anyone attempting to guide organizational 
change activities Such issues include which handle to grasp under what 
circumstances, whether change proceeds better from the “top down" or 
from the bottom up,’ and whether gradual or radical changes are likely to 
be more effective • 


In general, there arc fewer hard data reported in this chapter than has 
been the case thus far in the book In fact well-documented studies of the 
process and effects M organizational change are still rather scarce in the 
Iha r for this state of affairs, not 

° ” I'" valid and consistent 

to distressing 

Such are nni * 1 , BotnzjnotT^leinbers and the system as a whole 
Such are not. obMously circumstances under which it is a simole 

Te"" .L^e'^o 'rom'“"'’h"" research data Purer, 

verted attentln frr ‘"''“"6= themselves seems to have di- 

ce?urcs for rlT "“'"r '""rP=rsonal and experiential change pro 
alike inl'o an increasing inv«°menl f 

S' :n^ reS:;::j'.t"",'"'' rv™' --Byrre“sre- 

frcd:em;M'^°r;‘otr1 -r -'-VorSnSeffec^lSess 
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r rclalions among merhteiyto change 

behavior does not, or for do noP There are no easy or 

if measures of orEanizatiomyide p , purposes, vse wHI regard a 

clear answers to such f mken place when there are 

planned organizational change ' ,he boundaries, of the 

observable differences ‘j intervention Whether such dilfer- 

organization as a ' .mbealthv for organization members or for 

ences ultimately are healthy for discussion in the following 

the organization as a whole will be reserseo 

chapter (16) 

ALTERNATIVE *PP”°m^oI|/niZATIONS 
INITIATING CHANGE IN 0 organizational 

Three general sets f “her considemtion 0 ) changing the mdn id- 
change can be identihed ,2) changing specific “'S""'-'”"’"'' 

iio/r who work m the directly 

rizedrTlb^75y^,„,,,o„evc^ 

It should be Kep rjie simultaneous use o > r-rtunalely, when 

tional change usually i ,nicrventton |o be sure exactly 

approach, and » ^^°'ed^. usually -XlVedchtn ° 

multiple approach rrucialm causing obs folloss. we review 

which interventions effects In ,|,ree major sets of 

negligible (or uerassocinted with erspeclivc on Ihe org iniza- 

mtervention >«^™Sngcs and prov.de somOT 
n™tl“umomer*ch might rensonnbl, 

CHANGING INDIVIDU^ Thrnr' bcCi- 

One obvious “ihen “si; wX'd«u'’sscd bcliw" 

individual members— m ^ j, sanely of»t»^ . ,jpes of chance 
‘or Thiscnnhcaccomrlish^'^^ 

The point to be k P Ih i‘ “"t o' tber such methods should be 

approaches. hov e vt,i^^_^^_. Rather, 

end product of 
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helping thorn learn now dysfunctional conse- 
ways of reacting to and quonces of oxcossivo 
relating to oach other social conflict and 

within the organizational compotitivoncss 

context 
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co„s.d=red as ,„aw, dually onemed p^ 

changes m the functioning ,l,e .ndividual, at least as seen 

or may not have the ' J^hich both the individual member and 

from his perspective The would depend upon how well 

the organization would bench " j Sometimes they will, but this is 

the needs and objectives of each coincioe 
not cl foregone conclusion 


Selection and Termination organization obviously 

The characteristics of the happens there— and, as discussed in 

make important differences i substantial resources attempting to 

detail in Chapter 5, oneaaizations spend lemperament 

attract and select people who have b Mh P placement proce- 

to carry out their '™rk successful y Onn persist As a 

dures become routinized p^aVs organizational function 

consequence, the possibility ^ practices tends frequently to be 

mg by changing recruitment and seieci 

overlooked A 

An Example of Change 

An hii tvpe of ^ 1, will be recalled that the 

and predictaoiiiiy »* , effectiveness — eg „.,sf«.nrp of the right 

quences pursued ’(and who was selected) for 

would not be aggre nfiuence who apphed ( . existing man 

type” image ’’'JeSr— " to al.rac^ 

management . jhe bank mounted a r 8 oriented, and self- 

serial style of ‘b*' tcre more aggres^w. ns^ ™ ,„p,ed as well. 


anagemempos.tionsutmeoa„.._._^_____^^ 

;enal style of the ba “ere more nSSrcssiv'’ “Suted as well, 
anagement trainees ^ training prog* . -.al^esforposilions 

infient A new 

isigned to help the ■ .pp^, presence o p(.d_ii became much 

[ responsibility m t organization pP„,l,il,ty of 

fo"rfor;^edrgrow.h-^/J^^^^^^^ 

,pes" which created a 
rganization 
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In essence, then, the organization was changed through revised recruit- 
ment and selection procedures — but the change itself caused problems 
which previously had not existed Such unexpected consequences in one 
part of an organization resulting from planned changes in another part is a 
theme which will emerge frequently in this chapter It emphasizes once 
again the “systems’ nature of organizations 


Termination Just as organizations can be changed by recruitment and 
selection, so also they can be changed by practices regarding who is 
encouraged or required to leave the organization It is possible, for example, 
or organizations to “de recruit” individuals by consistently not promoting 
them or giving them only token increases in pay In such circumstances, the 
target persons usually understand the message they are being sent and 
elect on their own to leave the organization if alternative possibilities for 
them Actual termination or firing of employees 
anxietv because for most people firing someone is an 

unpleasant chore Yet it is true that by systematically 
Iv will not^wnrk individuals who cannot or consistent- 

o^rcan zauoLl efff ! organizational goals, the overall level of 

organizational effectiveness often can be improved 

oreamSmn P^o«ss for the individual and the 

or_wh.ch may be .mpairmn bis perfoL ^ employee’s own bebavi 
to chance Then if "'hich are potentially open 

co„sura'«cL'm;e"e’afa.trp:„:::i:r"^ 

of termination It may be tbe case ,bal m m t'"® 

tbe organization and the employee arc se/llYi. °"i! ^^st interests of 

a position to which he is not suited ^ not staying in 


Training and Socialization 

As was discussed in Chanters 6 nnri ^ « 

tion and training activit,es-boih fhe'fomni^^ socializa 

change individuals to better fit th ^o^al and informal— to mold and 
-eh activities tym^^'me Ve,; Xtwe'^^ 
regarding existing organizational norm. socialization 

lower orgamzalional levels), ihcir '■’'H 'rammgat 

quences often are essentially con- 
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. Tjijtts, new organization members 

servative for ihe organizalioa as . jo,„,ng (he 

elleclively arc trained to fit of consistency and continuity 

organization This results in ‘ change held by the new 

through time, but an> incipient 
employees may be stamped out or suppress 

tioi Tr»inma Organizations which have at- 
Trend toward a® d socialization techniques (e g , 

tempted to use more traditional ir S sessions) typically have not 
company newsletters, ^“pbell et al , 1970) In recent years, 

met with much success (Beer, . training activities in 

however, organizations have change by changing the ways 

their attempt to bring about or^ By and large, the movement has been 
peoplebhhakwittmjhcor^^ onented approaches and town d 

awarrf^ir?^y^^Si^^^^ are encouraged o e n 

more “experiential" ’"a 0^0,50001 events which occur m the 

from often potent ®h’°P“"fo"^,„an?limong the experiential approacte^ 

traimnc *>essions themselves /^r laboratory training group, or Tg P 

some individuals in some chscs) 


on the degree to " cases) represents a usem. 

Exponents of :Vp=cTed^l^^^^^ 

tio„s™ov?m^:::;.yp.=^;v_^\-:-cc:sS'Xnge 

stages which and behaviors are decreas learned, and 

which old attitudes val^^ feeling^ an become a 

in which new - new learnings _ .hat T-groups often 

“refreezing," m whi , jy^ps repertoire It PP g hut that upon 

continumg part of duals through these ,.^y|,y„| „|and” of the 

succeed in moving ocganizalion fro™ ^.dl one reason tor 

returning to the bac - |c3f„mgs fad to 'V organization which 

laboratory setting, the n not change while a manager is 

this phenomenon 1 that ® /„,„„on and attempts 

reinforce traditional pat ^c returns ^ ® contradicts powerful 

away at the T-grouP Thus he d.rec y f,yy„c„,- 

participant m laboratory 
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changed his diagnosis of ‘ his interpersonal work world and his role in it” but 
that he saw “no clear connection between his new perceptions and how he 
translates them into action” (Oshry &. Harrison, cited by Strauss, m press) 
Overcotnlng ihe Carry-over Problem In recent years, T group 
practitioners have been quite concerned about the problem of “carry over” 
or transfer and have been experimenting with a number of means to deal 
with It One way is for organization members to attend laboratory exper 
lences as organization “families” (i e , people who work in the same 
organization attend laboratories together so that they can reinforce and 
support each other when they return home) Another approach is for the 
entire organization (or for all managers m the organization) to attend 
laboratories, usually m phases, in the hope that if everybody in the 
organization changes the old rules and norms will fade quietly away 
However, this approach has not yet been shown to be successful— in no 
small part because of the logistical chaos often created by trying to run an 
entire organization through laboratory experiences A final, and perhaps 
most promising, approach is the attempt to use T-groups as only one part of 
organ.zmional <lovelopment program, m.t.aimg struclural and 
'“'’I?'’"'.'’' "’<= wofk attitudes and behaviors at the 
nheer^er '"''T’^^sonal competence is taking 

Srcimzaiion m press) The experience of one 

" follms ^ '’y Marguhes and Wallace (1973) 
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In phase 2 of this "’"'•1’" 

after the laboratoi7 „„„„„eJ riann.np for the appl.cal.on of 

orgaiiization vtere for . identified at lenst one problcmite i to 

what they had learned Mos mnternented a change mtcraention forthcir 

work on and actnalls , „«tul dev lee for helping ornniM 

organization The elnsler ‘""f sitnationv It al» eraphiMted 

tions transfer laboratory followed by other otginiz monal inlinenlionv 

that laboratory training must be follovveo oy 
if change is to occur 

Changing Individuals’ M‘>';;;fJ::,:rrrfen‘:ed S'indiudnal 

gantzational change through j,ffcre„t type of proer.am designed to 

Lathers, a note should be ,he prrsonni nwnu sU f^ 

tncrease organizational ",/nelland (e g , l%5a) has sfe"""* 

of top managers ' ^^^tively assomud 

entrepreneurial “dtivh^ " ' ,I,j (,asis of this ^''7.7101^1 ,nd 

measured need for how motives are acquire -i-jJ 

lmS'lv,«s'^ar\!cLm 

high achievement mtcrnolizc '^^'^jhicvemcnt oriented 

part,c.p..nts increased and. rn^ l^ ,„„„rd achievement 

i.e»r>rimC 
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behaves, the program does not address those organization level processes 
which may be crucial in determining whether or not he will be able to carry 
out his newfound personal intentions 


CHANGING ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURES 
AND SYSTEMS 


An alternative to attempting to change the people who make up an 
organization is to change the structure of the organization itself — or the 
systems and practices which guide its activities At its worst, this set of 
handles for organizational change amounts only to somebody pushing boxes 
around an organization chan, with nobody else knowing or caring much 
about It At Its best, this approach can profoundly influence the patterns of 
activity which take place within organization boundaries — with important 
consequences for the long-term growth and health of the organization 
Organizational stnicture was discussed in detail in Chapters 8 and 9 
^ere, two ^ types of structural dimensions were specified First were 
anatomical” dimensions, such as organizational size, shape, centrality, and 
complexity Second were ‘‘operational” features, such as the authority 
structure, the arrangement and definition of work activities, and the nature 
of organizational control systems We will maintain that distinction here in 
reviewing opportunities for making organizational changes by modifications 
01 organizational structure and systems 


Anatomical Dimensions 

afetThe’oTirfl I" »"'> '°P management can s.gn.ficanlly 

Chanter 9 even ih r organization And, as was noted in 

S simnK h "'=‘"-6=ment IS sometimes ••dly" in this 

suCerr^werfT'' “ organization ,s often 

Xh^gSo^^teTmT^r”^^ 

example, just what will happ^ThlT”'^'* ‘o know, for 

able period of growth or sEage o«P=nences a notice 

of a^orEuMn mrelv'^K^'w l' "’“"'Pulation of the overall size 
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lu iwociated wilh Ir.idilional or burcaucratic- 
organirations arc mori, do >. y ■ p|,gjn|2a,|ons arc associated 

type organizational practices (. ,^1, incrature actually shows no 

with more modern ^cr the other Manipulation of the shape 

clear-cut advantages of one .iffccting internal functioning, then. 


clear-cut advantages ot one siun 

of the overall organization as a mci ' ‘ 
would seem at best an uncertain change strateg) 

I le used nianipul itions of anatomical 
Docontrolizntlon "^[change have focused on the «"'rality 

structure for achiesinporganiza onale ^ ^ u„„s, and on the 

of the structure lie , |^^e "uhin the organization (te med 

arrangement and combination of un ^eans o 

‘Splexity m Chapter '^i^spo^ 

attempting to increase 'be autonomy jcaeniralization will lead to 

are gisen decision-mahing r po" s a means of 

able) for those opera"o s^«'l,;„„„ of decentralization as a means o 

2iSiHSS=»^ 

dcccntrahzntion Alfreo 

described this tensl • r centralization and iJeccntraliza 

on a reconcilniw" of ceru ^ connictms 

Good mamgemenl res ^ coordinated centre 

bon. or ••‘■cccnWl® '”" ,„,a,s concept has us U W ^^,pn„s,i„l„y, develop 

elements brought toge' ^^l^^lion we pet n nexibiluy— m sho"’ ““ 'bn 

of a business Fo"" „„„s close to 'b= „ew conditions From 

ment of personnel, deci „„on to .rfapt ^ l ,ta, 

qualities necessary to'^“;„e«s n„d «onom.=; ^ ^ is no hard 

coordination ® ■ , ^,on •* ® ^cnonsibilities and the best way 
coordinated decenirata ' .prions [espo r,„d divisional 

the lime, past '’‘P.„j 3 p d29) 

involved (Slo m, 15W- P rreasmcly popular structumi de- 

, a Structures Anoth- mcr^-^P^P^, ., P„d .-mam 

Matrix-type S'™ ask forces. P 

vice for change IS 'be “ . 
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organizational structures— many of which are designed and stalled for a 
paoicu ar purpose with the expectation that the unit will dissolve when its 
particular ask is completed (Chapter 9) An example of an organization 
diM«L,H '''c >0 “ "lain* form (Galbraith, 1971) is 

(caliefth 15 la shows how the organization 

func!mnarime‘‘"t^^‘^ Products Company) was originally structured along 
The mnvlm . ‘^-li. shows the matrix organization which evolved 

ftoductsTean nr" f "’T* "Sanization in the ease of Standard 
o^lnTzition'! h n “ ’’ “»>"'“tional change but as a result of the 
P^SucTSonme ! 1 “ funtttional areas in 

Ficure IS lh Thf ® nialrix organization shown m 

trXonal func]];narC„.X:T\'’™"=‘‘ 

levels of technical snnhi^ *" and coordinating the high 

m Cham”°9)*X"h ™n\Tused ?o"acS ciiTngt""'"""" 

spatial arrangements Increasmelv „ change in an organization is its 

changing) internal physical and spmialaS"„'r''“"" attending to (and 

means of making organizationaffn^. ® people and units as a 

field of social ecoloel- hT '“"5 '™“S "’“he effective The emerging 

characteristics of a place can s'tronglv affem^Ih"’'' 

gl> affect the ways in which people 
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internet and perform the.r 

research is noiv progressing “" "“^nbieclives (Slcele, 1973) Although 
achievement of organizaliona g * . arrangement, as research 

at present there arc fe« spl„a| arrangements miy become an 

progresses in this changinc organizations 

incrcasingl) potent means of changing 


Operational Features efforts.are 

More specific, anil therefore ""“"i ‘ ,^,are We will examine strue- 
the operational features of , „„,horily and decision making 

tares and systems having to do with I ) 3 ^ ..„„jards andcontro s. and 

lurts. aiiu y . _j production now, /-rh.. fir<;{ three of these 

responsibility. (2) ^sork an t ^ rewards (The nrst m 

(4) employee classes of operational features dis 

roughly correspond to the i 


Authority Structu^s ^ 

mative prescriptions for F organization at 

—and in particular on the le 
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made (McGregor, 1960, Argyns, 1964, Likert, 1961, 1967) Normative 
theorists frequently argue that organizational cfTectiveness will increase if 
the authority structure is changed so that decision making responsibility is 
“pushed down” to lower organizational levels 

While the research literature confirms the importance of the authority 
structure as a determinant of organizational functioning, no clear-cut “best 
answers have yet emerged A widely cited study carried out some years ago 
(Morse S. Reimer 1956) is a good case in point These researchers gamed 
access to four parallel divisions of a company — two of which had a history 
of high performance and two of which had a poor performance record One 
high and one low performing division were assigned to a “participative” 
condition in which authonty was moved lower in the organizational hier- 
archy The other high low pair was assigned to a “hierarchically controlled 
program in which close supervision was the rule and the level at which 
de^sion making took place was moved upward Results showed some small 
performance differences between conditions after one year all divisions 
increased in performance, and the hierarchical divisions increased slightly 
more than the participative divisions Measures of morale, commitment, 
company loyalty, and the like, on the other hand favored the participative 
X-LT-h i l^^ted only a year. ,t ,s imposs.ble to know 

morl ^ ^.ITerenees would have persisted and become even 

or 'Vhether events would have occurred w.thm the organ.za 
tion to smooth out the difTcrences between conditions 

renresem °f "to authority structure does 
chances While mn ^ powerful handle for making organizational 
Ih opree that the objective of Ly changes 

wi“dTbvrr“^'= hkelihood tha d~ 

Tnd the comneience >'^"0 bP'h •'>0 ■"formation 

whal snecre ■> is less clear just 

this general objective ^ on d be made in any given case to achieve 

Work Structure and Technical Systems The,... .r 

on employee behavior was discussed in S rn T n 

Stressed that ch-ifipps in Chapter 10 There it was 

and amtudes m organizations 
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almost invariably lead to a surfaemg^f^Xet redesigning jobs and work 
issues which iniliallj may have been hidrierr Pr°'’'""’^ 

process cl s.ruc.ural change thro^^b job^ r ''T 
supervision pay inlergroup relationship,, orSh,"^r;“TruhS^^^^^^^^^^ 
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"Autonomous work groups" Self managed teams of 7-14 members, in 
which assignment of tasks to individuals arc "subject to team consensus ” Such 
teams also, for example, screen and select new employees to replace any 
members who leave the team, and in addition arc given major responsibility for 
dealing with manufacturing problems that occur within or between teams 
‘ Integrated support functions" Such activities as quality control, normal 
equipment maintenance, and custodial duties are performed by the teams rather 
than being assigned to separate specialist groups 

‘ Challenging job assignments" AH jobs consist of sets of tasks purposely 
designed to include functions requiring higher-order human abilities and 
responsibilities such as planning, diagnosing mechanical or process problems, 
and liaison work * 


While It IS still too early to assess adequately the effectiveness of the 
above innovative approach to design, initial reports indicate that it has been 
relatively successful (e g . as measured by decreases in problems of quality 
and absenteeism and by the fact that the plant is operated by some 40 
percent fewer employees than had been anticipated) Of course, as with any 
other new design, it also has its share of problems (in this case, some 
negative reactions to compensation practices, some difficulties for a few 
supervisors adjusting to their new roles, some occasional exertion by teams 
a “"<• like) The point is not that 

«'="ce knowledge ts m some 

Ts thXX Lt 

acioun social a TIT *“4'' way that they take ,nto 

account social and behavioral systems rather than ignoring them-lhereby 

offering a poienlially valuable approach to change for both tL employee and 

can Relatively li«|e is known about how organizations 

9rWik “ns welShhshef Chapter 

reported out land especially that sybifh ?s'’ ' "’^^sured and 

yet asailable which examme iht effects‘”oTal'^c^'^^'“'‘"‘'^‘‘“‘'‘^'° 
designs on actual behavior in organizatmns control-system 

deal of altcm"on""n°d''Mpcr'imcSron7s^lhe 4ttracling a good 

accounting makes an explicit Iin'lf bitween 
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allocation decisions B) putting cff«^e'1La'’'^°™“"‘^'^ 
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on the same tooting as for signiticant 
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j ...me rnreviouslv reviewed m Chjpter 
Reward Systems Reward powerful means of making 

12) are, of course, a numbers of different salary plans 

changes in organizations There . ^ on-many of which 

incentive plans, bonus p ans ^ "Xi^u^^ behavior ,n organizations 
have been designed explicitly •“ general, tt has been 

toward the achievement of “[S „ ,|y aUer individual work behavior 
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and thereby ultimately change • have effects on organize 

It should be noted that reward systems c ^ _ 
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Finally, the role of organizational rewards as facilitators of other 
planned changes should not be overlooked Providing employees with 
substantial increases of pay, for example, might be one way to break through 
the “trust barrier” which so often prevents organizational change activities 
from getting off the ground This is illustrated by a recently reported case 
(described by Beckhard and cited by Beer. 1975) in which a union was 
preventing the introduction of new employees task forces aimed at reducing 
costs By granting a pay increase at the outset, management reduced 
employees concerns about exploitation and thereby gained the cooperation 
of the union in the cost saving innovations 


Appraisal Systems For any reward system to be effective in chang- 
ing behavior in organizations, it must be paired with a fair and reliable 
appraisal system which measures the behavior intended to be reinforced by 
the reward system (Chapters 1 1 and 12) Appraisal systems have additional 
potential for changing behavior in organizations, however, which goes 
beyond their central role as a basis for the effective use of reward systems 
As noted in Chapter 1 1 , one feature of any good appraisal system is a clear 
statement of individual performance goals for the appraisal period, which 
are discussed and shared between the individual and his supervisor Since 
soals which are accepiedby an individual can increase 
work motivation (cf Locke, 1968). appraisal systems can provide the basts 
for a program of organizational improvement by emphasizing recognition 
for goal attainment & e. 

,eveml''^nl!;,?h?’'''‘'' on bchav.or, 

tecbnioiie It* Ts ^ c sc/riiig as an important management 

bve, Management by Objec- 
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onenteT™,! objective- 

1969, pp 35-40) ' ^ technique of organizational change (Beckhard, 
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H so o^ me7e'r lo r ' tty subordinates. 

Chapter 3 ) At each level of ih means-end chains discussed in 
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In sum, an objectives oriented appraisal approach should work best m 
organizations which already are relatively wcIl-ofT, if, however, the or- 
ganization IS characterized b> low trust, one-way influence, and distorted 
communication, goal-setting programs such as MBO will not fix things 
Instead, under such circumstances a is more likely that goal-setting activi- 
ties and associated appraisal systems will rapidly dissipate as they move 
from the top level of management down through the ranks of the organiza- 
tion— and all the old problems will remain 


DIRECTLY CHANGING ORGANIZATIONAL 
CLIMATE AND INTERPERSONAL STYLE 

In recent years organizational researchers (eg. Halpin &. Croft. 1963, 
Lituin &. Stringer, 1968. Taguin & Litwin. 1968. Schneider i Bartlett, 1970, 
Pritchard & Karasick, 1973) have been devoting increasing attention to the 
concept of “organizational climate “ At its simplest, the term refers to the 
typical or characteristic day to-day properties of a particular work environ 
ment-its nature as perceived and felt by those who work m it or are familiar 
with It (Similar terms would include “organizational personality” and 
organizational culture ”) One can. indeed, readily think of familiar phrases 
that are^ commonly used to describe an organization’s climate, such as 
" “impersonal,” “open," “stressful," "conserva- 
, ’’I"’ ™ organ, eat, on's modus 

'' '''' mterpersonal relations 

among its members 

an oSm,®!?® '"'orporsonal style which charaetenzes 

chanS Proerams of organ, zational 

management in undertak,nE 'ho chanE*uIuaIly ,rrl7o™bly broadTe^^ « 
create a climate supportive of hard work ina h.«k > ^ ^ ’ 

the company) productivity throughout 

assumed and intended that mS.,. r '"‘''r“''y That ,s, ,t ,s 
Which compost an ."-o People or the structures 

but usually as a long If™ uffect climate and style- 

immediate change objective ^ specific change and not as an 

change wLh'a'c •“ organizational 

yaiiect and improve the climate and 
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1 Helping organizations build more effective teams of organization 
members, with special attention to issues of participation and leadership 
within teams 

2 Helping organizations find new and belter means of managing 
interpersonal and intergroup (e g department-department or line staff) 
conflict with special attention to creating a climate of collaboration through 
out the organization 

Interventions of the first type focus on the patterns of interpersonal 
functioning xxitbin intact groups of workers or managers, interventions of 
the second type deal with conflicts which arise betHeen groups (or between 
individuals in different groups) These two classes of intervention techni 
ques are discussed immediately below This section concludes with a 
discussion of integrated approaches to organizational development, which 
aim for changes in the entire organization rather than in specific groups and 
individuals within the organization 


Team Building 

Team building refers to activities oriented toward helping individuals who 
work together in an organization become effective organizational units This 
involves at least two kinds of learning 

I First the group is helped to identify and change various group norms 
nnd hT. Ts (especially tho^e between a boss 

’n". '' ""^'^“'"8 (he effectiveness of the 

Chan^ n ,h r' •“ "'Pfbers It will be recalled from 

Chapter 13 that group norms nnd the way information is transmitted within a 

fontroiTver .h„ f. ® activities the group is helped to gam 

mg am remov 'd or ,,7” “> ='f='^>'ve function 

wLTomT something to 
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context which nre !it«.iv; frtK u i r another m the organizational 

addition many individuals need to learn W „ L n 
This often involves for esnrople Iearni7 h ^ ®™“P 

without getting into a win lose argume™ wift ,he “isagreement 

express necaine feehne^ cr "" other person or how to 

leadership ssithout connoll.ng othersTr'hosri^t T" P^/p^p 

tensions which exist in the group-ratherthar™™ ? "“i " 

to eliminate the tensions as quicUy as possible 
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Often useful in the survey feedback process is a questionnaire or 
interview for collecting initial data about the state of the group One 
instrument which has been widely used for this purpose is the “System 
1-S> stem 4” diagnostic questionnaire of Likert (1967) A short adaptation of 
the questionnaire is shown in Figure l5-2(Albrook. 1967) In a typical use of 
the scale, there would first be a brief discussion among group members of 
the meaning of each of the Hems Then each member would complete the 
scale anonymously, and the ratings would be pooled Finally group 
members would be shown the average group score for each scale, and using 
these results would begin discussion of what the major group problems were 
and how members might begin to work on these problems 


Consultation Process consultation, as articulated b) Schein 
(1969) involves a very fiexible and often ad hoc set of consultative 
interventions aimed at helping a group (or, more broadly conceived an 
^nization) understand and do something constructive about its problems 
The technique demands a great deal of clinical sensitivity and perceptive- 
'‘''"“1‘ant sincc there is no set of standard 

“ifT S'*’"" characterizes 

process consu tation as an essentially • trial and-error • procedure, with the 
consultant and the client group working together to diagn^ose the state of the 
group and to plan what to do on the basis of that diagnosis 
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Schem argues that ihe diagnostic activities which the consultant cn 
gages in are themselves interventions and that it is artificial for a consultant 
to attempt to partition his work with a team into separate diagnosis and 
intervention periods Instead he argues that the consultant should be 
engaged in continuous diagnosis throughout his period of consultation with 
the group and help group members realize that as they learn to diagnose their 
team functioning for themselves they have in fact gained an intervention 
skill 


Interpersonal Intervention This approach as described by Argyris 
(1962 1964) relies heavily on so called laboratory education or the T group 
method The assumption is that as group members increase their com 
petence in working together as a unit their team effectiveness will increase 
—and ultimately the organization as a whole will be helped as well Thus 

A group in which there is shanng of feelings mutual supportiveness and 
non-evaluative communication is one which develops mutual trust and con 
develops individuals m the group are more willing to 
T j communicate more frequently 
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development activities With a group through intensive team 

group of top managers As a consequence of 
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lo zero) conflict m organizations Three major approaches to conflict 
resolution are used process consultation, laboratory exercises, and struc- 
tural change 


Process Consultation Following the general strategy of process 
consultation (discussed earlier), a consultant often can help the parties to the 
conflict come into meaningful contact with one another (on neutral territory) 
and begin a process of dialogue with each other which can lead to possible 
conflict resolution As was the case for the team building application of 
process consultation, procedures are usually ad hoc, diagnostic activities 
often serve the function of interventions as well, and a great deal of clinical 
sensitivity and sk,ill is called for One skilled consultant on matters of 
interpersonal conHict (Walton. 1969) has provided the following list of 
interventions which he has found useful in dealing with conflict 


Initiating agendas for meetings of the parties to the conflict 

interaction between the parties, and sometimes even 
mild rewards (and punishments) for productive (and counter- 
produciiNc) behavior by the participants 

accufately^'"^ parties, making sure they are heard and heard 

each other with honest and constructive 
lecdback about their reactions to each other 

Helping the panics diagnose the reasons for their conflict 

ha\e c^iKPci nrt ^"i^ sometimes attempting to change) the conditions which 
na\c caused poor dialogue between the parties 

proc«f J'scussion between the parlies might 

fnciinrc orclisfrucuvc'c “cha^n^r"'' ‘>‘= 
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The pcncr.il procedure toficn fnnri.n/..i 
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lo zero) conflict in organizations Three major approaches to conflict 
resolution are used process consultation, laboratory exercises, and struc 
tural change 

Process Consultation Following the general strategy of process 
consultation (discussed earlier) a consultant often can help the parties to the 
conflict come into meaningful contact with one another (on neutral territory) 
and begin a process of dialogue with each other which can lead to possible 
conflict resolution As was the case for the team building application of 
process consultation, procedures are usually ad hoc. diagnostic activities 
often serve the function of interventions as well, and a great deal of clinical 
sensitivity and skill is called for One skilled consultant on matters of 
interpersonal conflict (Walton, 1969) has provided the following list of 
interventions which he has found useful in dealing with conflict 

Initiating agendas for meetings of the panics to the conflict 
‘ Refereeing” the interaction between the parties, and sometimes even 
providing mild rewards (and punishments) for productive (and counter- 
productive) behavior by the participants 

Restating the views of the parties making sure they are heard and heard 
accurately 

e parties provide each other with honest and constructive 

feedback about their reactions to each other 

Helping the parties diagnose the reasons for their conflict 
Diagnosing (and sometimes attempting to change) the conditions which 
have caused poor dialogue between the parties 

proceed^^^*"^^ specific ways in which discussion between the parties might 

Structuring the setting of meetings of the parties to be maximally 
tacilitative of constructive exchange 


A second general type of intervention used in 
confiict resolution aetuities (especially for those involving mtergroup 
comiict) IS the atrangemem of exercises in which conditions are created for 
■“ how Ihcy may be misperceiving (and 
misjude.„j, ,he other parties The intent of such exerctses is to set the stage 
111’ V” ■" “"Structive actions to do something 

m P°Kn"all> helpful exercises exist but one of 

FiguTe TsT’’ ^ ■' ('9«) paraphrased m 

for '°'"n modified in vanous ways as appropriate 

for particular circumstances) onlhned in Figure 15 3 has been fairly success 
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begin chance with study of the managerul grid, for example, it might be 
better in many cases to undertake first a thorough diagnosis of the particular 
problems which are impairing organizational goal achievement Initial study 
and change activities could then be focused on possible causes of the 
problems revealed by the diagnosis This approach to change could involve a 
variety of different intervention techniques, depending both upon the nature 
of the problems identified and upon the structure and climate of the 
organization at the time 

Consistent with this eclectic model of change is the “open systems" 
approach proposed by Beer and Husc (1972) These authors argue that 
change need twt begin with lop management, instead, they suggest that an 
input process-output model be used to identify organizational problems and 
that change start wherever in the organization managers can be found who 
want change and will support it Successful change activities, then, will be 
tried by other managers and gradually the organization as a whole will be 
affected 

Such eclectic approaches, however, require sophisticated understand 
ing of exactly what intervention strategies and techniques are likely to be 
effective in various organizational circumstances There often are a number 
of different change tactics which can be used for a given and well defined 
organizational problem and it usually is unclear which approach should be 
used in a given specific case It is to this general problem that we now turn 


ISSUES AND CHOICES INVOLVED IN 
MAKING ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


Which “Handle” to Use'’ 

The match between a particular organizational problem and the handle or 
approach which offers the best chance of improving things sometimes is 
air y o vious and straightforward If employees working on a highly 
simplified job complain bitterly of boredom and feelings of uselessness, it 
IS entirely reasonable and appropriate to consider job enlargement as a 
Zl^rh ;o deal with the problem Or, if line and staff groups 

^ working closely together have developed highly 

other-creating severe prob- 
consuti ihn *^ooperal<on between the groups — then intergroup 

consolations would seem very much in order 

situation ^ handle for making organizational change in a given 

number of ren«nn'^*^ Complicated than it might seem, however, for a 
suecesi ih-it ^ which are discussed immediately below, 

isions about which handle to grab in planning intervention 
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members of the two groups in learning to live with the conflict situation but 
the possibility of developing a superordinate goal from the combined 
discussions is slim at best In such cases, the interventionist may wish to 
turn his attention to the organizational context itself to see if the reward 
structure or the work structure could be changed so that the objective 
sources of conflict could be minimized or removed This would involve 
making structural changes (discussed earUer m this chapter) rather than 
direct intervention into the climate of the organization (which is the focus of 
this section), such changes are mentioned here because they represent one 
important wav of attempting to minimize the extent and dysfunctionahty of 
conflict m an organization 


Integrated Approaches 

Although some organizational imervenliomsts focus on a single change 
technique, many consultants have developed more or less integrated strat- 
egies for helping organizations improve their climate and their interpersonal 
style Typically these include the use of laboratory training, process 
consultation of some type, and often particular kinds of team or organiza- 
tional exercises which the consultant has found from experience to be 
especially useful 

An Example of an Integrated Approach' Grid OD Probably the 
most elaborate and well articulated integrated approach to improving or- 
ganizational climate and style is the grid organizational development” 
program developed by Blake and Moutonf 1964 1969) In essence, the Gnd 
OD approach utilizes a heterogeneity of intervention techniques in a 
deliberate sequence of phases to move an organization to what is called a 
”9,9" management style The ”9.9” style cs charactenzed by a climate which 
has simultaneously high concern for production and for people This ideal is 
described by Blake and Mouton (1969 p 6I)asfol]ows “Work accomplish 
ment is from committed people, interdependence through a ‘common stake' 
in organization purpose leads to relationships of trust and respect” It 
contrasts the ”9 1” style (high concern for production but low concern for 
people), the ”15’ style (high concern for people but low concern for 
production) and the ‘I 1 ’ style (low concern for both people and produc 
lion) ” 

The developmental phases specified in a Grid OD program are 

Phase 1 Study of the ‘ managerial gnd" (i e , the two-dimensional 
array of management styles focusing on concern for people vs concern for 
production) by organization members starting with the top management 
group 
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begin change with study of the managerial grid, for example, it might be 
better in many cases to undertake first a thorough diagnosis of the particular 
problems which are impairing organization il goal achievement Initial study 
and change activities could then be focused on possible causes of the 
problems revealed by the diagnosis This approach to change could involve a 
variety of different intervention techniques, depending both upon the nature 
of the problems identified and upon the structure and climate of the 
organization at the time 

Consistent with this eclectic model of change is the “open systems” 
approach proposed by Beer and Huse (1972) These authors argue that 
change need «o/ begin with top management, instead, they suggest that an 
input process-output model be used to identify organizational problems and 
that change start wherever in the organization managers can be found who 
want change and will support it Successful change activities, then, will be 
tried by other managers, and gradually the organization as a whole will be 
affected 

Such eclectic approaches, however, require sophisticated understand- 
mg of exactly what intervention strategies and techniques are likely to be 
effective in various organizational circumstances There often are a number 
of different change tactics which can be used for a given and well defined 
organizational problem, and it usually is unclear which approach should be 
used in a given specific case It is to this general problem that we now turn 


ISSUES AND CHOICES INVOLVED IN 
MAKING ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


Which “Handle” to Use*’ 

The match between a particular organizational problem and the handle or 
approac which offers the best chance of improving things sometimes is 
lairly obviou. and straightforward If employees working on a highly 
simp 1 le job complain bitterly of boredom and feelings of uselessness. It 
IS entirely reasonable and appropriate to consider job enlargement as a 
^ ^’*^^Pbng to deal with the problem Or, if line and staff groups 
"hich optimally should be working closely together have developed highly 
negative and unrealistic stereotypes of each other— creating severe prob 
u POupctation betweea the groups-then mtergroup 

consultations would seem very much m order 

sii„ Phoice of a handle for making organizational change m a given 
nitmVw..- than It might seem however, for a 

\iif»r»P«i These reasons, which are discussed immediately below. 

1 -cisions about which handle to grab in planning intervention 
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especnlly serious consiclemlion when mmy of the cmplo>ccs in a given 
work unit exhibit similar problem behaviors In such eases, structural or 
interpersonal handles for initiating change may well provide more Icvenige 
in solving the apparent problem than tactics which attempt to directly 
change the characteristics of individual employees 

The Manager May Be Mamly Interested In Buying an Attractive 
Change Package Often various management fads sweep through an 
organization (or even across the country) like wildfire The manager who 
does not have, say, a “management by parsimony*’ program going some- 
where in hir shop feels quite out of it — and therefore is likely to attempt to 
find himself a consultant who can run a “parsimony** program and to 
persuade the consultant that the organization really needs that program In 
pomtof fact, of course, the organization may or may not need the program, 
but the manager never stops to check that out, and he is apt to be a bit 
impatient if the consultant should suggest some preliminary diagnostic 
activities before initiating a program to increase the parsimony of teams of 
local managers 

The reverse of this phenomenon of course, is the consultant who has 
adopted a particular intervention technique focusing on a particular or- 
ganizational problem as the “answer” to all organizational problems There 
are consultants, for example, for whom it somehow invariably turns out that 
managerial team building is “just what the situation requires”, there are 
others for whom job ennchment seems always to be just the right change 
program, and so on 

What IS needed — and what happens all too rarely — is some serious joint 
exploration by managers and the behavioral sciences professionals they 
have called in for assistance regarding (I) what the problem seems to be, 
‘\T?;‘ntrw VvXTni'ot'irtfrtTnTni^'wTn^nCT'finfi prdrfiem — or somefhing erftirdry 
different— IS really causing the difficulty and (3) whether the kinds of skills 
the particular behavioral scientists have are. m fact, likely to be useful for 
the problem as it ultimately is jointly defined 

Sometimes, Attacking an Organizational Problem Head On— Even 
It It Is the Beat Problem — Does Not Work Even in cases when diagnos- 
tic activities have confirmed that an apparent organizational problem is in 
fact a core problem (and not merely a manifestation of some more basic 
difficulty) u may not always be wise to deal with the organizational 
dysfunctions by attempting to change them directly This issue has emerged 
as one of particular concern for problems having to do with orgam^tional 
climate and interpersonal style (the third general handle for change dis- 
cussed earlier in this chapter) 

There is now some reason to doubt the long term effectiveness of 
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a given new response or pattern of responses) and the conditions under 
which the new behavior is performed In brief, research data show that new 
tearnings can occur under a varvevy of conditions (including, for example, 
merely watching someone else engage in a behavior that one himself has 
never done) but that actual performance of the new behavior is controlled 
rather directly by the reward structure of the performance setting In other 
words we know a lot we do not show, and we will not show it until it 
somehow is m our own best interest to do so 

The implication of the above is that it may be as legitimate to assume 
that behavior causes attitudes in organizational situations as vice versa That 
IS, It may not be the case that because an individual feels, say, trusting 
toward another person he will therefore engage spontaneously in risk-taking 
behavior vis a vis that person Instead it may be that the feelings of trust 
emerge after the person has actually engaged m some risk taking interper 
sonal behavior— and has found that the experience was a rewarding one 
This then, implies that change in organizations might well proceed by 
attempts to create conditions m which nen and desired beha% ions likely to be 
exhibited b> orfianization memfiers— and found by them to result in per- 
sonally rewarding outcomes — letting altitudes then follow as they will What 
arc the characteristics of orgamiations which might be useful to examine tn 
this regard‘> They could include (1) the work structure of the or- 
ganization — which determines how a considerable amount of the time of 
individual employees is actually spent, (2) the control structure — which 
determines what often is attended to by organization members, and (3) the 
reward structure — which determines what pays off in the organization and 
therefore what the individual is likely to choose to do when he has choices 
The structural makeup of organizations more often than not has been 
cast in a negative light by researchers and commentators on organizational 
life For example poor 30b structures can create motivational problems for 
employees, excessively elaborate control structures can create rigidities in 
m imgernl behavior poor reward structures can create dysfunctional levels 
of competition among managers and so on What is being suggested is that 
bch ivioral scientists and managers alike should consider the other side of 
the structural coin — namely bow structural modifications can be used to 
elicit and cncoungc new patterns of healthy personal and social behavior in 
organizations 

Recently organizational consultants have begun to use structural de 
sices as supports for ensuring that interpersonal learnings (especially 
those acquired aw ly from the orginizational premises) do not dissipate 
w hen the learner returns to his regular organizational duties m his everyday 
organiz,iiion il environment To go one step further, it may be best in the 
long run to reverse the roles of structural and process interventions Thus. 
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Rgure 15-4 AUernatfve locations for inttiaimg orgamralionat 
Chang® 


(and virtually all change programs generate such stresses m one way or 
another), the Vey people in the orgamzaiton must be knowledgeable about 
and commuted to the change (Bennis. 1969 , Blake & Mouton, 1969 ) 
further, when the focus of the change activities is the interpersonal 
reliUionships among organization members (eg. Arg>ris, 1970 ), a “top- 
down" approach seems imperative to allow the new learnings which are 
being gamed to be transmuted effectively throughout the organization — and 
to provide a necessary climate of support for experimentation with new 
patterns of behavior It is considerably more congruent with traditionally 
shared organization i! norms, for example for a boss who has some new 
interpersonal learnings under his bell to provide support and encouragement 
to a subordinate as he begins the learning process than it is for the 
•.iibordmatc who "has the message" to help his boss get it 

When change is attempted through modification of organizational 
structures .md s>stcms. however it may be easier and more effective to 
initMtc the changes relatively lower m the organization Structural changes 
which result in desirable outcomes can have "spin off" effects both laterally 
and sertically in the organization as managers monitor the effects of the 
changes m the muial locations where they are tried Further, those structural 
modifjc.itions which do not work (or which yield unexpected and ncg4Uivc 
outcomes) can he analyzed and altered without major organizational disrup- 
tion before they arc instituted on an orpanizaiionwnJe basis 

Tlie logic of focusing on structural ch.mgcs in a * bottom-up" change 
T.iicgy IS consistent with the observation of f\rg>ris(l971)aboul when ills 
tpropn itc to use structural motlificatinns as a change technique He 
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implement it in any available org'inization Programs such as Grid OD 
MBO job enrichment and certain laboratory training programs conducted 
by the National Training Laboratories can all be introduced into an 
organization on a fairly str ughtforward basis Such programs often are quite 
appealing to organizational management but not always for the best reasons 


American companies are suckers for gimmicks Managers are too anxious to 
find short cut solutions to complicated problems particularly in the area of 
human relations Companies try one attractive package after another just so 
long as each promises a painless solution to iheir problems Human relations 
suggestion systems the open door policy brainstorming zero defect programs 
— all have had their day Each is tried in turn and then allowed to lapse gradually 
into oblivion (Strauss in press) 


This statement may be somewhat too pessimistic regarding the overall 
potential usefulness of packaged change programs Such programs can have 
tangible advantages to an organization They typically have been used m a 
number of different organizations — which can provide important data to a 
given organization about what the problems of implementation are and how 
those problems can be overcome Moreover the consuliants who administer 
the i^ograms may be skilled and experienced in their implementation 
The problem remains nonetheless that buying a packaged change 
program diminishes the need for organizational management itself to 
attempt to seriously diagnose and understand the nature of the organization 
al problems and developmental opporlunilies which face the organization— 
and negates the need for management to become personally committed to 
and involved ,n the change activit.es Many managers deal w.th the ideas of 
h^n example by asking them to develop a program which 

rronrnf, ^ “ "’'"’“cement group for evaluation Typically the 
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that “something is being done*' ith the data they have provided Otherwise, 
their expectations and hopes for change may be built up by the data- 
collection activity , only to be dashed when “nothing seems to happen” as a 
consequence If this occurs, of course, morale can drop sharply, and later 
changes are likely to be met with increased resistance and a generally 
defeatist attitude 


Second, by feeding back the results, it is possible to get an additional 
check on the accuracy of the conclusions reached — and, importantly, to 
provide all participants vsho will be involved in the subsequent change 
activities with a common, data based set of perceptions about the current 
state of the organization Such shared perceptions, when they actually exist, 
can greatly facilitate the change planning process and reduce the likelihood 
of conflict among the participants which derives from different assumptions 
about the way things are in the organization at the moment 

Such diagnostic and feedback activities usually result in a substantially 
more complete and more sophisticated understanding of the organization 
than is obtained from initial descriptions of “the problem” by managers 
Indeed, very often organizational diagnoses reveal that the managers who 
originally brought the consultant into the organization may themselves be 
unknowingly contnbuling in significant ways to the very problems they 
hoped the consultant would solve 


In general, the collaborative process of diagnosis and action planning 
between behavioral scientists and managers increases the likelihood that the 
individualized approach to change will m fact be “on target" with the real 
needs of the organization It also should result m heightened commitment to 
the actual change activities by organizational manacement-in major part 
because ihev themselves will feel ownership of the change process 

Yet the selection of the most appropriate intervention strategy for any 
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the target system values must not be too discrepant with the laborator> 
training values ” 

The other side of the issue, of course, is that the consultant or change 
expert can gel seduced” by the existing values of the client system, and 
ultimately find himself co opted by that system or even implicitly colluding 
with It in activities which restrict genuine change For this reason, it often is 
useful for consultants to work in groups so that they can maintain an 
independent point of reference which contrasts with that of the client 
organization By this means, additional insurance is provided that the 
consultant will be more likely to adhere to professional values concerning 
change recommendations 


In summnr> , the tension betvseen the readiness of (and capability oO an 
organization for change and the values and aspirations of the professional 
change consultant is a continuing problem for which no easy resolutions are 
available or appropnaie Somehow the consultant must introduce material to 
<f'«repanl from the status quo to 
bv orranTrahon 0 °" *0 ‘''’'lant as to be rejected out of hand 

tcrscniionisis Lno most practicing organizational in- 

icrscntionists know scry well indeed, is a fine line to walk 
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excellence,” for example, would not seem lo fall within the category of 
operational goals “Confrontation of confiicl ” as another example, would 
seem lo be slightly more operational but still not highly so In fact, most of 
the goals to be considered in the remainder of this chapter are not per se 
operational, but the presumption is that most of them could be operational- 
ized for specific situations TTius for example, confrontation of conflict 
could be translated into various tangible actiMlies — such as the percent of 
meetings in which subordinates fell free to disagree with superiors— that 
would be regarded as definite evidence that goals were being (or not being) 
achieved 


Feasibility 

This criterion for evaluating change and developmental goals refers to the 
degree to which they are capable of being achieved “The ehmmation of all 
conflict,” for instance, would be regarded as an infeasible goal because of 
the highlv unlikelj probability that it could be attained whereas “the 
reduction of conflict” would fall within the feasible domain By itself, of 
course, feasibility would not be a crucial entenon because organizations 
have not advanced very far if all thej can do is set many highly feasible but 
unimportant goals Thus, this entenon must be considered m conjunction 
with the other bases for judging developmental goals 

Costs 

In an> endeavor there are goals that appear highly desirable but which turn 
out not to be worth the costs involved in obtaining them This clearly can be 
the case for certain possible goals of organizational development For 
example, the goal of maximum commitment of employees to common 
organizational objectives often is seen as of utmost desirability from the 
point of view of the enteipnse Few would doubt its desirabtltij Neverthe 
less the costs of obtaining such commitment in terms of the resources of 
the organization that would be necessary to produce it, could outweigh any 
potential benefits A much more modest level of commitment might serve 
the organization almost as well but without the heavy investment of 
resources (e g extensive use of managers' lime) In effect, any of the goals 
proposed for the development of organizations should be subject to some 
l>pe of “cost anal>sis (B> this term we do not necessanly mean the same 
thing as the technical term used by accountants We mean something 
broader wherein consideration is given to the intangible as well as the 
tangible costs of trjing to reach certain goals) Unfortunately, some 
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develop and cVianje ) The aexl Wo scclrans will deal with goals for ihc 
maintenance of organizations and gods for the last, performance o 
organizations In the final section ssc ssill provide a brief oservicvs and 
consider the question Have these goals (that have been advocated) been 
achieved'^ 

TYPICAL VALUE ASSUMPTIONS 

Since goals b> their very nature are statements of what people think ouf’ht 
to happen, the> are not subject to proof or disproof m the way that 
statements of fact are Therefore, m aucmpling to understand h ft> they arc 
being proposed or advocated it is necessary to examine the values and 
assumptions that appear to underlie them In this way, the observer has a 
better means of interpreting them and a better basis for forming his own 
stance with respect to them 

In this section we shall try to summanze what appear lobe some of the 
more t>picat and important values that underlie the goals for organizational 
development that arc proposed by social scientists who have wnilen on this 
topic Unfortunately, such assumptions have not always been stated openly , 
as V as recognized in a recent important article (Tannenbaum &. Davis, 
1969) 

Perhaps the rroM pervasive common characteristic among people in 
organizational deselopmenj uorfc IS ibcir values and yet uhile organizational 
development academicuns and praciilfoncrs are generally aware of Iheir shared 
salLcs »nd while these values implicitly guide much of what they do they too 
have usually been reluctant to make ihcm explicit (p 69) 

Despite Vvhal appears to be the accuracy of this observation, there is 
nevertheless enough evidence in total to be able to discern a fairly clear-cut 
set of assumptions that most organizational scientists would subscribe to 
(What follows IS a distillation of the views of a number of the more 
important and influenlul writers on organizational development including 
Argyns McGregor Likert Bennis Schetn Tannenbaum Davis, and 
others ) 


Individuals Have a Capacity for Grovrth 

As Bennis p 37) has observed those concerned with organizational 
development hold “generally hopeful" assumptions about people One 
particular assumption of this type is that individuals have a capacity for 
growib— that they can make fuller use of ihctr capabiUiics than they may be 
demonstrating at present More explicitly 
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organization can achieve thetr own goals best by directing their efforts 
toward the success of the enterprise ” Of course, he was not assuming that 
this always or even frequently happened, only that it could happen If it were 
to happen, he felt that it “demands that both the organization’s needs and the 
individual’s needs be recognized ” In effect, the assumption that individual 
needs and organizational goals can be compatible says something about 
motivation namely, there is no necessary reason why employees cannot be 
motivated to pursue organizational objectives It is assumed they will be so 
motivated to the extent that they believe they will satisfy their own needs by 
trying to satisfy the organization’s requirements 

The Open Expression of Feelings and Emotions 
Is Good 

The assumption here is that the free and open expression of affect— i e , 
feelings and emotions— is both healthy for the individual and beneficial for 
the organization This assumption is based on the notion that any individual 
at Nvorh in an organization cannot even if he wanted to shed this aspect of 
his self He will have feelings and emotions concerning a multitude of facets 
of hiswotV, cnvironment.and the only question is the extent to which these 
should be allowed to be expressed at work The assumption of many 
org'tniiational scientists is summed up in the following quotation 

An individual cannot be a whole person if he is prevented from using or 
divorced from his feelings And the energy dissipated to repression of feelings is 
lost to more productive endeavors Organizations will increasingly discover 
that ihc> have a reservoir of untapped resources available to them m the 
feelings of their members that the repression of feelings in the past has been 
more costly both to them and lo ihcir members than they ever thought 
possible (Tannenb lum & Djvis 1969 p73) 

Needless to say there arc many managers and indeed, some social 
scientists who would challenge this particular assumption Nevertheless, it 
IS one ih it is a m ijor underpinning of many current attempts to improve the 
functioning of org.iniz.itions 

Collaboration Is Preferable to Competition 
villhln Organizations 

This .issumption dots not deny ih »l conflicts arc n itural to any organization 
but It docs argue thii colliboration should be valued more highly than 
competition its a way of life wiihm orgamzalions Thus n is assumed that 
the needs of indiv idu ils and the go ds of organizations w ill be advanced by 
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lo organization Yet, it is assumed that an organization that has any history 
at ali has developed some sort of culture and that this will have a vital impact 
on the degree of success of any efforts lo alter or improve the organization 
The organizational behavior literature is replete with illustrations of devel- 
opmental attempts that have failed due to insufficient attention m advance to 
the prevailing culture Of course, if these cultures were completely im- 
mutable, then no change undertakings would ever be successful So, the 
point is not that an organization’s culture cannot be modified but rather that 
if development is to lake place, its chances for success will be improved by 
taking into account the prevailing and dominant norms and values that 
alreadj exist m the situation The recognition on the part of the organiza- 
tion’s members that there is a predominant “culture” that can be identified is 
presumed to be a significant factor in facilitating and ensuring the survival of 
meaningful changes 


GOALS FOR INDIVIDUALS IN THEIR 
ORGANIZATIONAL ROLES 

Hav ing examined some of the typical underlying value assumptions of those 
^^ho have been prominent m advocating organizational change and develop 
ment, w e are in a position to consider specific goals that have been proposed 
Some of these goals pertam much more to aspirations of individuals, 
especially m terms of their roles as members of organizations (Needless to 
say, these goals would also be seen as compatible with individuals’ roles as 
citizens as well as their roles as emplo>ees ) Other goals pertam much more 
to the functioning of organizations as entities We shall first take up the goals 
for individuals, in this section, and then proceed to the goals for organiza- 
tions 

Interpersonal Competence 

Organizations are presumed to be able to function better the more interper- 
sonally competent their members are (Other kinds of competence, such as 
mtellcciual or mechanical skills are obviously also important but their 
development is ordinanly regarded as a goal of regular training activities In 
this chapter where we are talking about goals relevant to organizational 
development, wc limit our consideration of competence specifically lo the 
interpersonal sphere ) Competence of this type refers to the ability to deal 
effective!) with an environment populated by other people 

Since one of the more persuasive advocates of the goal of interpersonal 
competence has been Argyris (1962 1964. 1970), lei us take a look m some 
detail at certain of his ideas concerning this objective and why he considers 
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seltinss and v\hat are the possible costs (human as well as financial) in 
attempting to raise the level of such competence significantly For example, 
one can question whether high levels of interpersonal competence are 
needed equally throughout the organization Does each kind of job or 
position require an equivalent amount'^ Obviously, there are certain jobs — 
e g , labor relations negotiator, first-level supervisor, receptionist — where 
there is a premium on the quality of one’s interpersonal relationships There 
ma> be many other jobs, however, where competence in this realm is 
desirable but not critical Thus, both organizations and the individuals who 
work in them need to face the issue of how much effort they should devote 
to increasing this capability As seems apparent, learning to always “own up 
to one s ideas,” or “help others own up to their ideas,” is not easy Time 
spent in concentrating on developing this type of behavior, however 
ultimately desirable, is time that is not spent on performance in other 
spheres Again, the question is not whether individuals should strive to 
become more interpersonally competent, the crucial questions are How 
much competence is necessary for effective individual functioning’’ And, 
where and how does one put in his efforts’’ 


Self'Controi and SelNdirection 

This goal IS seen as a joint responsibility of both individual members of the 
organization and the organization as a whole Primarily, however, many 
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The extent to which people actually do vary in their desire for more 
self-determination in their work roles is difficult to document conclusively. 
Typical distributions of individual differences would imply that there is 
considerable variance in this need or desire as with many others On the 
other hand, research in organizations by behavioral scientists seems to 
indicate that the mean level of this need is well above the level of 
opportunities provided by the majority of organizations for their em- 
ployees— including managerial employees 


Individual Growth: Utilization of the Total 
Person 

Earlier in this chapter we stated that two value assumptions of leading 
proponents of organizational change and development were that (I) in- 
dividuals have the capacity for growth and (2) they desire to grow These 
value assumptions lead directly to a key goal to bring about this growth and 
the more complete utilization of “the total person ’’ 

The nature of this goal is closely akm to Maslow’s concept of 
self-actualization As such, it is difficult to operationalize Bennis has stated 
the problem succinctly 
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place iR the organizaiion The iRtroduciion of new time standards for the 
performance of certain jobs ma> have been experienced as “speedups,” or 
the introduction of a new boss from outside the organization may have 
presaged the lopping olf of certain subordinates from the payroll Any 
change at any time whether within an organizational setting or outside of it, 
always has the polenlial far thte.al to the individual At the very least he has 
to learn to adapt to a new set of circumstances If he has successfully 
adapted to the prechange situation, he c,innot guarantee to himself that he 
w ill be able to continue to do so Thus, it is not diRicult to see why change is 
not always embraced warmly and eagerly by members of organizations 
As with the other developmental goals we have enumerated in this 
section, the achievement of greater receptivity to change involves efforts on 
he part of both the individual and the organization The former will need to 
learn to live with the notion that change is inevitable and not to assume that 
, ,1" f I *’<= ‘letrimental This requires a certain 

maturity lhat may be facilitated by various of the methods for organizational 

methods by which it introduces changes and to the possible negative 
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deemphasized and attacks on problems rather than people arc subslituled in 
Its place In efTect, m organizations where there is high trust, the “games" 
that people are inclined to pla> — such as (after Berne, 1964) now I vc got 

you, you " — are supposcd\> minimized in fasor of constructive and 

nonpuniuve reactions to the behavior and ideas of others 

The failure of an organization to create a broad level of trust often 
revolves around the ways in which it collects and uses information for 
control purposes (as discussed in Chapter 9) When individuals feci that 
others will take advantage of them due to the possession of certain kinds of 
information — cspeciaU> information relating to individual or group perform- 
ance — the tendency is to resist the coUccuon of it, or at least to distort it 
Such behavior in turn results in even greater pressures and more stringent 
controls being imposed on the individual, leading to increased motivation on 
his pan to find ways to protect himself Thus, a vicious circle or “spiral 
reinforcement pattern" (Zand, 1972) is easily created which makes it 
extremely difficult to establish or reestablish trust 

Such a “vicious circle” of events is well illustrated m a recent 
experimental stud> involving “expectations of trust” as a variable (21and, 
1972) The subjects in the expenment were managers assigned to roles in 
small problem solving groups (composed of a “president" and several of his 
‘ vice presidents”) In half of the groups, the managers were ‘ briefed to 
expect a tendency tow ard trusting behavior” (on the pan of the others m the 
group), while m the other half of the groups the managers w ere led to expect 
“mistrusting” behavior The findings showed that as the groups worked on 
their assigned decision making problem (the subjects did not know they 
were taking pan in an experiment), the high trust groups displayed increas- 
ingly open and Constructive problem-solving behavior while the reverse was 
true of the low trust groups The investigator reported that after the 
experimental sessions were over, conversation among the low-trust subjects 
often “showed the high defensiveness and antagonism they had induced in 
each other” (by their behavior in the experimental situation) For example, 
the introductory instructions informed the groups that the president would 
have to leave the meeting after thirty minutes to catch an airplane In 
discussions following the meetings several vice presidents said “they hoped 
the presidents plane would be hijacked or crash The president usually 
retorted that he had decided to dismiss them before the next meetina” 
(p 236) 

Building a high level of trust throughout an organization is probably one 
of the most difficult and tricky goals to achieve in organizational develop 
ment The very structures of complex organizations, involving as they do a 
myriad of differentiated functions, militate against trust being developed 
among all units and among all people in a unit Not everyone can share 
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the goal of confrontaiion of conflict, because without open communication it 
will be difhcult for people to bring conflict into the open to be dealt with 
Openness of communication in\olvcs. basically, the free provision of 
accurate information one parly (group or individual) providing facts to 
another party regardless of what the facts are It is the willingness of 
individuals to “say what they mean “ Even with the existence of consider- 
able degrees of trust it is not easy for employees in organizations to develop 
the habit of open communication Because of the strong conditioning and 
reinforcement for being guarded that people receive in many other aspects 
of their daily life, the mere existence of a feeling of trust in a specific 
organizational situation does not automatically make it comfortable for a 
person to open up his communications He has to ‘ learn** to do this, and like 
any other learning the process may be slow and at times painful As with 
other types of learning, however, the speed of acquisition will be 
^engthened by the applications of positive reinforcement or rewards. 
Thus, the organizational development goal of openness of communication 
translates itself into the goal of providing positive encouragements for 
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The case for deemphnsizingcompetilionand increasing the emphasis on 
colhboration has been well put b> Tanncnbaum and Davis (1969 p 79) 

A pervasive value in the organizational m Iicu is competition Competition is 
based on the assumption that desirable resources arc limned in quantity and that 
individuals or groups can be effectively moUvaied through competing against 
one another for the possession of these resources But competition can often set 
man against man and group acainsl group in d> sfunciional behavior including a 
shift of objectives from obtaining the limited resources to blocking or destroy 
inc the competitor Competition tneviiablv results in winners and losers and at 
least some of the hidden costs of losing can be rather high m s> stemaiic terms 
Collaboration on the other hand is based on the assumption that the 
d'^sirable limned resources can be shared among the participants in a mutually 
satisfactory rnanner and even more important that it is possible to increase the 

quantity of the resources themselves 

As organizatiotul work becomes more highly specialized and complex 
with us accomplishment dependme more and more on the effective interaction 
of individuals and groups and as the organic or sy stems views of organizational 
functioning become more widely understood the viability of collaboration as an 
organiiaiional mode becomes ever clearer Individuals and groups are often 
highlv interdependent and such interdependency needs to be facilitated through 
collaborative behav lor rather than w-alled off through compeuiion At the same 
time collaborative behavior must come to be viewed as reflecimg strength 
rather than weakness 

The question that some might raise about this particular goal for 
organizational change and development is not whether collaboration and 
teamwork are needed but rather whether they are needed to the absolute 
maximum extent possible Pul another way are there some hidden costs in 
always attempting to encourage teamwork ratjiei: litaa vadivvliial effort'^ 
And indeed are there limes when competition among members within 
organizations (eg as m sales contests) might actually be a v irtue rather than 
a problem to be eliminated'^ Also does every person function best in the 
absence of competition’^ WTiat appears to be the case in any event is that in 
the past many orgamzaiions have not emphasized teamwork and effective 
collaboration enough and it is this balance that needs to be redressed 
VvTiether this optimum balance should equal maximum possible collabora 
lion IS a question that each organization w ill have to answer m terms of its 
own specific context 


Capacity for Organizational Revitalization 

All the organizaoonal maintenancegoals we have discussed so far culminate 

in the goal of developinca capaaty for or^mzaiional revitalization Unless 
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goal what Gardner (1965) refers to as the prevention of org.inizational “dry 
rot,” IS matched only by the vital necessity of trying to reach it 


GOALS FOR THE PERFORMANCE OF 
THE ORGANIZATION 

The mere maintenance of organizations— at least those in which people arc 
employed — while absolutely necessary is not a sufTicicnt condition for them 
to contribute to the welfare of their members and to society They must also 
do something That is. they need to be concerned with performance as well 
as maintenance It is to goals relating more explicitly to performance that we 
now turn our attention In doing so, we should keep in mind that while the 
distinction between the two ty pes of goals is not always clear cut and is to an 
extent arbitrary, it can be useful for analytical purposes by helping us 
organize our thinking about the overall topic Furthermore, there are 
empirical data that suggest that the distinction is meaningful in terms of 
describing the actual behavior of individuals m organizational type settings 


The Clarification of Organizational Objectives 
Despite the seemingly obvious principle that organizations should have 
clearly specified objectives, many do not appear to have them At least, that 
IS often the view of the people who work in a particular organization 
usually It is a situation where the upper echelons assume that everyone in 
he organization knows what us goals are but where those at the lower 
levels are in fact in doubt about them To the extent that this is the case, the 
organization falls short of its potential Without the 
provided by clear cut organizational objectives 
Steers 1973), the aet.v.t.es of 
"asled o =™P'<>ye« and units «ould be expected to lack focus and .nvolve 
wasted or nonproductive effort 
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organizational hierarchy. Let us be clear: VVe are not trying to imply that 
such consequences are “bad" and therefore are to be avoided. Rather, we 
are saying that the commonly advocated methods for increasing organiza- 
tional commitment involve a string of ramifications that will need to be 
considered in advance, if the employment of these methods is to be 
successful. To pul this another way. the developmental goal of increasing 
members’ commitment to organizational objectives cannot be considered in 
isolation from other, perhaps equally desirable, goals. 

Creation of a Problem-solving Climate 

This goal is closely related to several others we have previously discussed, 
particularly the maintenance goal of openness of communication. The 
achievement of such openness implies that a climate for problem solving will 
emerge rather naturally. However, this Is not necessarily so, because the 
content of the open communications may not focus on solving organization- 
al problems, particularly performance ones. Rather, unless such goals are 
made explicit, the open communications may be directed toward everything 
except the solving of problems— such as elaborating their symptoms or 
assigning blame to individuals. 

How do we recognize a problem-solving climate when we see one? 
Argyris (1964) provides us with several relevant criteria. He stales that such 
a climate exists when problems (1) are actually being solved; (2) remain 
solved once they are dealt with; (3) are solved with minimum expenditures 
of energy; and (4) are solved with "minimal damage to the continued 
cfTeciiveness of the problem-solving process" (p. 137). 

The creation of such a climate involves the development of a frame of 
reference or, one might say, a "state of mind" among, members of an 
organization such that they u-onf lo attack problems. Since problems can 
often be extremely sticky and nearly intractable, this perspective is not 
always easy to bring about. Constant and persistent problem solving is hard 
work! It is likely that the degree lo which such a climate is created in an 
organization is quite dependent upon the altitude and behavior of those at 
the very top of the organization. If they arc perceived by lower-echelon 
personnel as problem-avoiders or problcm-ignorers, a non-problem-solving 
climate is easily and quickly created. And. once created, It is difficult to 
replace with a difiercni orientation. 


Irtcroased innovation 

The case for increased innovation as a goal for organizational development 
has been aptly summarized by Katz and Kahn: 
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nonoperationat What are the criteria for determining the degree to which an 
organization is utilizing its total resources'’ U it is performing at a very high 
level relative to other similar organizations, or has made great improvements 
in its performance compared to some previous time period, how is it 
determined that it could not be doing even better*’ These are impossible 
questions to answer, since there is really no way for anyone to know what is 
the absolute capacity of an organization's resources Only well informed 
guesses can be made as to the probable degree of resource utilization 

Despite the fact that this is a nonoperational goal, it is still a useful one 
for organizations to have as a developmental objective The reason is that a 
goal of this type can function as a type of self-fulfilling prophecy As long as 
people think that they can improve an organization so that it will make more 
effective utilization of its resources, the more likely they are to perform in 
such a way as to actually bring about greater utilization Thus, the goal can 
be functional for organizations The dithculiy m determining whether 
progress is being made toward it may be one of its most powerful features, 
but only as long as people he/ieie that they are making progress 

OVERVIEW: ARE THESE DEVELOPMENTAL AND 
CHANGE GOALS BEING ACHIEVED? 

Looking back over the goals that have been discussed in the preceding 
pages, one can ask the question Arc they being achieved m organizations 
tod ly*’ The answer for a small minority of organizations employing people 
would seem to be *‘Yes, definitely "Theanswer for a larger number of such 
organizations would very likely be ’‘Yes. to some extent ” But, for many 
org.inizalions, the answer may well be “No hardly at all “ No empirical 
body of data exists — either from a single study or from a combination of 
studies — to indicate conclusively i^sibow weU. ozgajjxzaJj/M.s. wie. 
these goals or what percentage of organizations have reached a certain 
degree of achievement 

Perhaps the best way to answer the question of how well these goals are 
ciirrcntl> being achieved by organizations is to ask the people who work in 
them Regardless of whii the “true’ facts are, it is their perceptions of them 
that affect their behavior So each of us could ask ourselves, based on our 
own work experiences Arc the organizations with which I am familiar 
doing a good job m changing and developing m the direction of these goals*’” 
The collective answer would probably be “Organizations still have plenty 
of room for improvement “ 


REVIEW AND DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1 Can orpimiauonal cffccincness ever be evaluated in other than relaiwc terms'* 
WTi)'* 
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opportumties As s*. as suggested m Chapter 10, we are ]ust now beginning to 
understand how work can be designed to “turn on” people While we can 
say some things about how particular jobs should be designed to maximize 
the chances for “intrinsic” work motivation, we know that the total 
experience of the employee is heavily dependent on other aspects of the 
work environment as well— the work group, supervision, the physical place 
where the work is done, and so on Considerable additional knowledge is 
needed, however, about how these various aspects of the work setting 
interact to affect the overall quality of the working experience of the 
individual 

Research Task B: Learning about the relationship between uork and 
leisure Historically, psychologists interested in organizations focused their 
attention on measuring individual capabilities, to ensure that people hired 
for a gi\ en job could do the work satisfactorily At the same time, engineers 
were designing the technology of organizations for maximum efficiency The 
problem, as it was seen then, was how to achieve a good “match” between 
the system and the people— with *he system given clear priority That often 
didnT work, in large part because people were turned off — unmotivated — on 
the jobs they were given So attention turned to various “extrinsic” factors 
which could be used to motivate people on their jobs — things like pay, 
promotions, and supervisory practices As has been seen m se\ eral chapters 
of this book, extrinsic motivators by themselves are also not sufficient to 
turn people on to their work — and extrinsic motivators often are adminis- 
tered in ways which yield unintended and unfortunate consequences for 
both the people and the organizations involved 

So, in recent years attention has increasingly turned to ways “intrin- 
sic” work motnation can be attained Routine jobs can frequently be made 
more chnllcneing and interesting to the people who do them or, where 
possible, automated out of existence As that happens, there are going to be 
more people with better jobs — but also more people with more leisure time 
on their h inds Wc know relatively hiilc about the social science of leisure 
activities or about the relationship between work and leisure This issue 
should become one that receives increasing aileniton from behavioral 
scientists in the years to come 


The Distinction between “Management" and 
“Nonmanagement” Should Decrease 

Fven now there is a widespread blurring of the distinction between that part 
of an orpmizaiion called management” and inhabited by individuals 
termed managers “ on the one hand, and that p irt called “nonmanage- 
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realities of employee panicipalion and what could be called the democra 
tization” of work Some organizations, both here and abroad, are beginning 
to take some mterestmg steps m this direction The number of such 
imaginative forays into really new and different methods of operating 
organizations still seems distressingly small in relation to the size of the 
need, however Obviously such experiments are risky, and many will not 
work out well — they may even make matters worse (at least for a while) 
Nevertheless, we believe that attempts along these lines are imperative, as 
are the research efforts that should accompany them 

The Role of Trade Unions Should Change 
Substantially 

The trend toward a different type of managerial leadership discussed above 
should also extend to trade unions, resulting m a certain amount of turmoil 
or upheaval in some of the more iradmonal unions Even now, unions are 
feeling the impact of problems they have never faced before In fact, it 
appears that we were on the threshold of an important new penod m the 
history of American unions In response to these developments anumberof 
national union leaders are tentatively “trying on’ new issues which may 
become part of their contract demands m future negotiations 

Such trends require a substantial change for most unions moving away 
from traditional and almost exclusive emphases on pay benefits, and work 
rules, moving toward an increasing emphasis on responsiveness to the 
nonmalenal and more intrinsic needs and desires of their members The 
result will be that many new ideas will become part of union-management 
discussions, and union-management cooperation will increase in noneco 
nomic areas And this in turn must result in changes both in the nature of 
the day to-day work experience of the individual and in the dyoanucs of the 
relationships between unions and the management of organizations 

Research Task A De\ eloping a better understanding of the dynamics 
of unions as organizations The organizational behavior field has been 
derelict in generating an understanding of unions as organizations Social 
scientists who study and write about organizations have often been accused 
of being excessively management oriented and it is unfonunately true m 
loo many instances It is true partly because that is where support for 
research has come from and that is where it has been easier to gam entry 
into organizations It is une because of the middle-class backgrounds of 
many of the researchers It is also true because unions simply have not been 
seen as %ery interesting organizations for purposes of study They have been 
implicitly regarded by many organizational scholars as merely a necessary 
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training and placement in organizations At the same time, measures of 
organizational climate and of the psychological characteristics of jobs uil! 
need to be refined, thereby allowing mutually beneficial “matches” between 
people and their work to be made 

Research Task B. De; eloping iinderstonding of organizational entry, 
career change, career progression, and organizational exit as social psycho^ 
logical phenomena Traditional research on personnel matters has under- 
emphasized the essentially social nature of the individual-organization 
relationship The organization has been the peg board, made up of holes 
of different shapes and sizes, individuals have been the pegs, to be 
trimmed and shaped to fit the existing holes or, if that turned out to be too 
difficult (or if there were lots of pegs around looking for holes to fill), 
rejected Sophisticated selection and placement models which focus on 
individuals’ skills and the ability requirements of jobs now exist Indeed, 
research on such models may have reached the point of diminishing returns 
There remains, however, a real paucity of knowledge about the social 
processes involved m selection, placement, adaptation, and career develop- 
ment Not enough is known, for example, about how individual differences 
among people moderate the way an individual-organization relationship 
develops over time or about the ways the social character of the selection, 
placement, and training practices of an organization affect the individual’s 
reactions to those practices and to the organization as a whole Relatively 
little IS also known about how organizations can help individuals make belter 
job and career choices 


ORGANIZATIONS SHOULD BECOME MORE 
ACCOUNTABLE FOR ALL THEIR ACTIONS 
We live in a society that is dominated by complex organizations Most of us 
are directly tied to an organization for at least eight hours a day. and many of 
us engage in organized activities evenings and weekends on our own 
personal time So organizations affect each of us, personally, on a more or 
less continuous basis What happens in organizations can and does thrill us, 
depress us make us grow and frequently frustrate us 

Bui It doesn t end there Organizations also determine what our society 
is like the cost and availability of consumer goods, the level of air pollution, 
l e case and safety of travel the spectrum of available leisure activities, the 
laws and services provided by our governments, and on and on If we can 
improve the functioning of our organizations, many aspects of our lives — at 
work and at home— wni change for the better But if we cannot gel 
organizations working effectively, responsively, and responsibly, the 
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Research Task* Dei eloping measures of organizational effectii eness 
m meeting nonfinancial and other nonefficiency criteria It has traditionally 
been the case that the financial balance sheet told most of what needed to be 
known about the effectiveness of an organization As the criteria for 
assessing effectiveness broaden, new kinds of measures will be required We 
will need to measure aspects of organizational functioning which, in many 
cases, have not even been tracked on a casual basis in years past And we 
will have to measure them in such a way that we can make comparisons 
across organizations and assess their overall “cost** or “benefit” to individu- 
als and to society What, for example, is the dollar value of a given level of 
pollution by a steel milP How much is an increase in the quality of the 
working life for automobile assembly line workers worth'^ How is the quality 
of the working experience to be measured in any case*’ If we are serious 
about broadening the criiena with which we assess organizational effective 
ness, we must proceed soon with the development and refinement of 
measures of the criteria we care about enforcing 

Criteria for the Quality of the Working 
Experience of Individuals Should Broaden 

Even as the criteria for measuring the elTeciiveness of organizations 
broaden there should be a corresponding widening of our conception of 
what the “quality of the v. ork experience” means and implies In years past, 
w c hav e been concerned mostly about physical matters the roof of the mine 
should not cave m. the eyes should be protected from flying bits of metal, 
ambient noise and lempcraturc should be kept at tolerable levels 

But recently, as noted above, the psychological impact of work has 
become recognized as important as well and we believe that it should 
become increasingly so in future years The problem, again, is how to 
measure the psy chological nature and consequences of the work experience 
Should wc assess organizational practices per se (eg , job designs), and 
attempt to eliminate those considered harmful'* Or should we attempt to 
measure the psychological outcomes of these practices (c g . job dissatisfac- 
tion)"* Both approaches of course have their problems 

Research Task* Dei eloping multiple measures of the quality of the 
Hork experience of organization members This is no easy task, mainly 
because there is something inherently wrong with virtually every single 
ncrsurc. which has been proposed The solution of the problem may well lie 

n the simultaneous use of several different types of measures of both 

ofg'mi/rtion.il practice and vaneiicsof personal outcomes — in an attempt (o 
“converge on the best coenprehenswe estimate of the quality of the 
cipcricncc Although there arc many different measures of job satisfaction 
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selected because their skills are above the minimum required to do the work 
Bei ond that, sundardized procedures are supposed to ensure that the work 
will be done, and done essentiaWy the same way , no matter who ts filling the 
slot at the moment or what his personal dispositions are It never works that 
way of course Managers are forever running about putting out brush fires 
caused by “people problems” and cursing the idiosyncrasies of individuals 
which always seem to keep the organization from operating as it is designed 
to 

We believe that indiv idual differences should be looked at in a new way, 
b> managers and behavioral scientists alike, and that the differences should 
be treated m a new way in organizations The evidence is increasing that 
individual differences moderate the way people respond to various aspects 
of organizations and to the practices of organizations As we have em- 
phasized in the earlier chapters of this book, particular job designs, 
leadership stales, reward systems, training procedures, and the like simply 
do not have the same effects for all people who work m an organization 
Moreover, ii tends to be not only the skills and abilities of the people that 
make the differences, instead, it is also their personal psychological makeup 
that counts, especially their needs and goals 

This, of course, goes against the dictums of traditionally run organiza- 
tions you supposedly cannot run a good organization if everybody reacts 
differently to everything you do But everybody does or at least many do, it 
turns out, and we believe that individual differences — the much abused old 
friend of industrial psychologists — is about to gain some significant new 
respect For through a new way of looking at individual differences, we 
believe, lies the potential for innovative and exciting types of “individual 
ized" organizations which accept that people react differently to the same 
practices and events and that people must be treated differently if both 
organizational goals and individual needs are to be met 

Research Task* While the moderating effects of indn idiial differences 
are becoming increasingly Hell documented much more (and much more 
systematic) research needs to be done on the nature and extent of the 
ohsen ed effects It is not enough to know for example, that different people 
respond differently to a *democraiic” versus an “amhontanan” leadership 
style, in addition we need to know exactly what it is about different people 
that IS responsible for the eflect and the circumstances under which it does 
and docs not occur And the same is true for individual difference moder- 
ators of responses to various kinds of jobs reward systems, and so on The 
ground has been broken but there is a good deal of systematic plowing that 
needs to be done before we can elTectively use our new understanding of 
individual differences m designing and operating organizations 
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Organizational Practices Should Become More 
individualized 

People m tnihislrt ilizeci socfeiics .ire becommg incrcasmgty critical of the 
lack of mclu idual attention and respect they receive at work They complain 
of bemp mechanized and reject the organizations and societal values that 
have pm them in this position Organizations buili on the principles of 
universahstic theories such as scicmiiic management 0 e standardization, 
specialization simplification) have contributed to the dehumanization of 
people 

Wc believe that mjn> indusirnlized societies are about to embark on a 
process of rthum mization Univcrsalistic principles will tend to be nban 
doned Instead orgmizalions will increasingly begin to treat each person as 
«m individual and to create internal structures whereby each individual is 
provided—al least to a large evieni— with the setting and climate in which he 
personally can work best By ‘individualizing*' organizations, we believe, 
the chance exists to increase simultaneously both the qualitj of the work 
experience for the individual ami the effectiveness of the organization as a 
whole 

How can this be done m actual practice'^ Obviously, nobody knows as 
yet Wc can. however identify some of the “pressure points" at which 
mdividualizatton would seem likely to be most fruitful In particular, we 
believe that the process toward individualizing organizations should begin at 
(hose points uhcre orgamzaltonal practices iia\e direct and immediate 
effects on the dai to da) nark actnities of the individual These include 


1 The job Itself Probably the single most potent influence on what a 
person does at work is his job As seen in Chapter 10 people with different 
psychological makeups do indeed respond differently to challenging versus 
routine jobs It wovld seem well warranted therefore, to try assigning 
people to different types of jobs (assuming sufficient skill to do the work) 
partly on the basis of their personal psychological needs and not just their 

system People differ substantially in their desires for 
various ivpes of ‘rewards, and the rewards provided to individuals for good 
work could be tailored to the preferences of the individuals involved Some 
organizations are already protiding "cafcterin type 'fringe benefit arrange- 
ments winch permit the individual to make up his own benefit package 
3 ’ The work group and the manager Different people prosper in quite 
different types of social clinintes and. by extension under different leaders 
Some nrefer n tvarm, close, supportive social environment others operate 
besun a colder, more businesslike setting Similarly, some leaders operate 
more effectively when they c.in be warm and supportive with their subordi 
™e1 others opmte more effectively in a task-oriented mode Matching the 
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preferred styles of leaders and their subordinate groups could create a more 
comfortable, and potentiallj more productive, climate for all 

4 Control and feedback systems Again, people differ in the extent and 
nature of the feedback they desire and require Some apparently need 
almost hour by-hour feedback, others prefer to work long stretches before 
finding out how they are doing It should be possible to design organizational 
control and feedback systems to provide individuals (including managers) 
with the type and frequency of information they find most helpful in 
effectively performing their jobs 

5 Training and developmental procedures It is well known that 
individuals differ in the ways they learn best When an individual is to be 
given training (whether initial training at the tune of hiring or later 
“deselopmenial” training), h»s particular learning style could be assessed 
and he could be provided with a training package that would be maximally 
enjoyable and facihiative of his learning 

Research Task A* Developing new models of v%ork design and job 
choice mIucIi give an indniduat real choice about lus uorA, but at the same 
time transcend the limits of his aspirations imposed by lus prev lotis organiza- 
tional experiences The problem of years of working experience “deadening” 
an individual is a real one Is « sufficient merely to create organizational 
conditions which will lead to a state of current satisfaction ignonng the fact 
that a person's hopes and expectations may be significantly lower now than 
thc\ used to be because of what the organization has done to him‘> On the 
other hand, is it lecitimate (or even ethical) for an organization to coerce an 
individual to engage m potentially growth producing activities if the in- 
dividual would experience these activities as threatening, anxiety arousing, 
and unpleasant'* 

One argument is that organizations and behavioral scientists must take 
the tfidtv tdtral as he exists now ami attempt to maximize the quality of the 
work experience for him in his own current terms, even if this means 
ignonnc a possible years long process of dehumanization The alternative 
argument is that the organization is at least partly responsible for the way 
the person is now and that therefore the organization can and should provide 
the person with opponunitics for growth — and make sure that the individual 
at least "tastes them From this v icwpoini the choice should indeed rest 
with the individual— but only after he has tried out the new kind of work for 
a while and learned from personal experience what it feels like even if this 
makes him tense and unhappy during the trial period 

The dilemma beiwccn the two alternatives is a real one. and one for 
which \sc sec no easy or ethically *pure“ answers Future research on 
organizational change and job choice should give explicit attention to this 
issLC it IS hoped that such research will yield some new strategies or models 
vshich will be used to increase the opportunities individuals have for 
personal growth at work wuh minimum feasible coercion 
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^ Research Task S- Deielopme and teslnn; the componems of an 
tmltiiditalized' approach In omamzanonat immagemeni Use of ihe prmci 
pics of inclividusilizeij rmnagement uoutd require 

1 Rather complete Isnowledgc of how indn jdua! dilTerences moderate 
employee reactions to or^iamzniional praciices—on issue discussed eirlier in 
this chapter 

2 Valid measures of the individual differences found to be important 
moderators 

3 Revision of selection and placement practices of the oreamzaiion, so 
as to provide an indu idualued fit* between each employee, his job. and his 
work group 

4 Retraining of organiz.uional management in the concept of the 
individualized org.inization so (hat those practices under managerial control 
(e g , feedback rewards) could be administered insofar as possible, on an 
individualized bnsis 


Obvioustj. neither contemporary orginizaiions nor stale of the art 
organizational science is ‘ready for the individualized organization What 
v\e are rcadj for. however arc small scale experiments m which attempts 
are made to individualize bus and pieces of organizations Such experiments 
should both (1) increase our knowledge about how different types of 
individuals respond to various organizational practices and (2) provide some 
first steps loVi.ird the development of effective managerial strategies for 
implementing (he principle of individualization The gaps m our knowledge 
about individual differences and about individualized organizational prac- 
tices are obviously enormous We also believe there is a great need to begin 
to grope for and experiment with new, nonuniversalistic organizational 


Throughout this chapter we have been stressing some of the changes we 
think will and should come about if progress is to be made for individuals 
and organizations and, indeed, society Such gams will not be eas) , they will 
require significant adjustments by both employers and employees Respon- 
sibility for improvements in organizational life— improvements that will 
benefit all parties— will need to be widely shared Behavioral scientists, for 
their part can contribute to advances that will help both those who work in 
orcanizations and those who determine their destiny Of course, as we have 
noTnted out throughout this book, the greatest impact of behavioral science 
W.II come about throush research and objective analysts We need to use 
these research skills, however, not only to evaluate current practices but 
also to sueeesi new ways to design work ami orgauizalions 

Our readers may not agree with all of our views on Ihe points we have 
discussed m this chapter, but »e hope that they will share with us a 
eomntilment to help make organtzalions belter places m which to work and 
more effective contributors to the genenil well being of society 
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as a tacloria org^niisuon iStvsn 332 242 
imponanceof 241-242 
problems crested by miss production 375 
Pugh H ckson studies and 239-241 
technologival systems and organizatiomsi change 
430-452 

Ijpotogicsof 333-233 
tvoodwjrd atudret and 23^-235 
Temporary sysiem* 74 257 
Termination as an approach w organizanonaJ 
chinge 442 

Tests for selection 147-149 
applicants behavior on 136-137 
as cTomple of a selccrion desJec 134 
interest rest* 1^6-137 J47 
performance tests 136-137 147 
personality tesli 147 t4S 
SJtuittonsI tests 1'<V-1S2 
T groups 

effect of on group members 39J 
as an erpeoent'af approach to prgsnizatioBal 
change 444-145 
rrlalmn to team hu tding. 4*9 
Theory in retaiwn to emp ncal d lU 16-17 
Theory X 36-37 287 


Valence of outcomes 55-47 127 
Values 

a/fected tiy nerk design 297 
atfumpoons le goah lor orpiiiisauoii d cftanie 
486-490 

new m ioeuliiation 166 
Variety in jobs 

as a eharaeienstic of motivating ^bs 103 
as a requisne tssk attribute 288 
Vrootn Vetton theory of leadership tjjlci 42i-»’8 


Weighted application bbnli (ire 6ppl cation 
b! inks) 

Western Electric studies (jre Hawthorne sTudiesI 
Woodward studies Z3S-219 249 233 
WoiaJwards tjpohigy of control *y»iem* 264-2^4 
Hoodnartf « fjpotogy of rcfhnoJflgy 233-235 
IVorli nonwork distinction 3II-5I2 
Wotidcs'en 274-311 
criteria for evaluating job designs 2I2-2S5 
current issues in 282 393 
Bexibif ry m job designs 30^707 
how foln affect empkiyeet 299-298 
wdtvidiMl i) fferentes and 2R5-2!'9 

influence on work moiisaiion 274 
and miemalircd work moiisauon yrs-lOr 
managerial philosophies of 
and organiraiional change 
mieUtKui tooegafMMiann de* gn 106-311 
Horkeffeclivenrss etahuiKmof 3M 319 
fSeeafiofVrfofmaiKr evafua«»ml 
vsork ellioettcy 

ctwnbmmg vsith otisfuciion as a cTKeram sV 
work design 

asaentemof )ohd<*igns 2*3-2S3 

pri-Wem* nJ*! 



